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TO SIB, WALTER SCOTT, Baex. 



Sib, 

It has longr been my ambition to add some Immlde tribute to tfaft 
offerings laid upon the shrine of ^our genius. At each succeeding 
book that I have given to the worlds I have paused to consider if 
it ihxre w^orthy to be inscribed with your great name, and at each 
I hftv« played the procrastinator^ and hoped for that monow of 
better desert which never came. Bui defluat amnis, the time runs on 
— and I am tired of waiting for the ford Which the tides refuse. I 
seize, then, the present opportunity, not as the best, but as the 
only one I can be sure of commanding, to express that affectionate 
admiration with which you have inspired me in common with all 
your contemporaries, and which a French writer has not ungrace- 
fully tormed "the happiest prerogative of genius." As a Poet, 
and as a Novelist, your fame has attained to that height in which 
praise has become superfluous ; but in the character of the writer 
there seems to me a yet higher claim to veneration than in that of 
the writings. The example your genius sets us, who can emulate ? 
— ^the example your moderation bequeaths to us, who shall forget ? 
That nature must indeed be gentle which has conciliated the envy 
that pursues intellectual greatness, and left without an enemy a 
man who has no Living equal in renown. 

You have gone for a while from the scenes you have immor- 
talized, to regain, we trust, the health which has been impaired by 
your noble labours, or by the manly struggles with adverse for- 
tunes, which have not found the frame as indomitable as the mind. 

a 2 



IV DEDICATIOIT. 

Take with you the prayers of all whom yoxir genius, with playful 
art, hus soothed in sickness — or has strengthened, with generous 
precepts, against the calamities of life.* 

*' Naris quie tibi creditum 
Oebeii VirgUlom 
ReddM incolumem ! "t 

Vou, I feel assured, will not deem it pn«umptuouB in one, 
who, to that bright and undying flame which now streams from 
tlie grey hills of Scotland, — ^the last halo with which you have 
crowned her literary glories,— has turned from his first childhood 
with a deep and unrelaxing devotion ; you, I feel assured, will not 
deem it presumptuous in him to inscribe an idle work with your 
illustrious name: — a work which, however worthless in itself, 
assumes something of value in his eyes when thus rendered a tri- 
bute of respect to you. 

The Atjthob of ** Euoeite Asam." 
London, December 22nd, 1831. 



* Written at the time of Sir W. Scott's visit to Italr, after the great blow to bis 
health and fortunes. 
t O ship, thou owest to us Virgil^restore in safety him whom we intrnsted to 

thee I 



PREFACE TO THE EDITION OF 1831. 



SiKCE, dear Eeader, I last addressed thee, in Paul Gliffosd, 
nearly two years liaye elapsed, and somewhat more than four 
years sinoe, in Pelkam, our famiUarity first began. The Tale 
which I now submit to thee differs equally from the last as 
from the first of those works ; for, of the two eyils, perhaps it is 
even better to disappoint thee in a new style, than to weary thee 
with an old. With the facts on which the tale of Eugene Abah 
is founded, I have exercised the common and fair license of writers 
of fiction : it is chiefiy the more homely parts of the real story that 
liaye been altered ; and for what I have added, and what omitted, 
I have the sanction of aU established authorities, who have taken 
greater liberties with characters yet more recent, and far more 
protected by historical recollections. The book was, for the most 
part, written in the early part of the year, when the interest which 
the task created in the Author was undivided by other subjects of 
excitement, and he had leisure enough not only to be nescio quid 
meditana ntigarum, but also to be totus in illis ! * 

I originaUy intended to adapt the story of Eugene Aram to the 
Stage. That design was abandoned when more than half com- 
pleted ; but 1 wished to impart to this Romance something of the 
nature of Tragedy, — something of the more transferable of its 
qualities. Enough of this : it is not the Author's wishes, but the 
Author's books that the world will judge him by. Perhaps, then 
(with this I conclude), in the dull monotony of public affairs, and 
in these long winter evenings when we gather round the fire, pre- 
pared for the gossip's tale, wilHng to indulge the fear, and to 
believe the legend, perhaps, dear Header, tiiou mayest turn, not 
reluctantly, even to these pages, for at least a newer excitement 
than the Cholera, or for a momentary relief from the everlasting 
discussions on " tlie £ill.**f 

London, December 22, 1831. 



* Not only to be meditatingr I know not what of trifles, but also to be wholly 
engaged on them. t The year of the Reform BUI. 



PEEFACE TO THE EDITION OP 1840. 



Tsv stntnge Idstory of En^ne Aram had excited my interest 
and wonder long before the present work was composed or oon- 
oeiYjBd. It so happened, that during Aram's residence at Lynn» 
his reputation for learning had attracted the notice of my grand- 
lathei%— a country gentleman living in the same county, and of 
more intelligence and accomplishments than, at that day, usually 
eharaoterised his class. Aram frequently visited at Heydon (my 
grandfather's house), and gave lessons, probably in no very elevated 
branches of erudition, to the younger members of the family. This 
I ehanced to hear when I was on a visit in Norfolk, some two years 
before this novel was published, and it tended to increase the 
interest with which I had previously speculated on the phenomena 
of a trial which, take it altogether, is perhaps the most remarkable 
in the register of £nglish crime. I endeavoured to collect such 
anecdotes of Aram's life and manners as tradition and hearsay 
stiU kept afloat. These anecdotes were so far uniform that they 
all concurrod in representing him as a person who, till the detec- 
tion of the crime for which he was sentenced, had appeared of the 
mildest character and the most unexceptionable morals. An in- 
variable gentleness and patience in his mode of tuition — qualities 
then very imcommon at schools—had made him so beloved by hit 
pupils at Lynn, that, in after life, there was scarcely one of them 
who did not persist in the belief of his innocence. His personal 
and moral peculiarities, as described in these pages, are such as 
were related to me by persons who had heard him described by 
his contemporaries : the calm benign countenance — the delicate 
health — the thoughtful stoop — the noiseless step — the custom, not 
imcommon with scholars and absent men, of muttering to himself 
— a singular eloquence in conversation, when onco roused from 



FXSFACB TO TEX XSinOF OF 1840. TU 

Aleii06-*ftn active tenderness and obarity to the poor, with whom 
lie was always ready to share his own scanty means — an apparent 
iLkregard to money, except when employed in the purchase of 
hooka — an ntter indifference to the amhition nsnolly accompanying 
aelf-tanght talent, whether to better the condition or to increase 
ibe repute ;— these, and other traits of the character portrayed in 
the noyel, ore, as far as I can rdiy on my iniiQfrmation, fsithfol to 
4he fioatiires of the original. 

Xhat a, man thns described-^00 bencTolent that he would rob 
Itti own necessities to administflr to those of another, so humane 
that he would turn aside from the worm in his path — shoxdd have 
hemt guilty of the foulest of human erimee, Tiz.--morder for the 
aake of gain ; that a crime thus committed should have been so 
epiisodieal and apart from the rest of his career, that, however It 
SDoight rankle in his conscience, it should never have hardened his 
juture : that, through a life of some duration, none of the errors, 
■flue of the vices, which would seem essentially to belong to a 
character capable of a deed so black from motives api>arentiy so 
Misdid,* should have been discovered or suspected ; — all this pre* 
amts an anomaly i^ human conduct so rare and surprising, that it 
wvuld be difficult to find any subject more adapted for that meta- 
physical speculation and analysis, in order to indulge which» 
Fiction, whether in the drama, or the higher class of romance^ 
•eeks its materials and grounds its lessons m the chronicles of 
passion and crime. 

The guilt of Eugene Aram is not tiiat of a vulgar ruffian : it 
leada to views and considerations vitaUy and wholly distinct from 
those with which profligate knavery and brutal cruelty revolt 
and displease us in the literature of Newgate and the Hulks. His 
crime does, in fact, belong to those startling paradoxes which the 
poetry of all countries, and especially of our own, has always 
ddighted to contemplate and examine. Whenever crime appears 
the aberration and monstrous product of a great intellect, or of a 
nature ordinarily virtuous, it becomes not only the subject for 
genius, which deals with passions, to describe ; but a problem for 
philosophy, which deals with actions, to investigate and solve :^* 

"* Fnr I put wholly ont of <|aestion, Che excuse of jealonity, as tinsnTtported "by 
any evidence— never hinted at by Aram himself (at least- on any sufficient autho- 
rity)— and at variance with tne only fact which the trial establishes viz., that the 
robbery was tlie crime plauued, and the cauae, whether accidental or otherwise, of 
the murder. 



Tlii PREFA-CE TO THE EDITION OF 1840. 

henoe the Maobeths and Richards, tho lagos and Othellos. My regret, 
therefore, is not that I ohose a subject unworthy of elevated fiction, 
but that such a subject did not occur to some one capable of treat* 
tag it as it deserves; and I never felt this more strongly than 
when the late Mr. Godwin (in conversing with me after the pub- 
lication of this romance) observed that " he hod always thought the 
story of Eugene Aram peculiarly adapted for fiction, and that he had 
more than onoe entertained the notion of making it the foundation 
of a novel." I can well conceive what depth and power that 
gloomy record would have taken from the dark and inquiring 
genius of the author of ** Caleb Williams." In fact, the crime and 
trial of Eugene Aram arrested the attention and engaged the oonr- 
jeotures of many of the most eminent men of his own time. His 
guilt or innocence was the matter of strong contest ; and so keen 
and so enduring was the sensation created by an event thus com- 
pletely distinct from the ordinary annals of human crime, that 
even history turned aside from the sonorous narrative of tho struggles 
of parties, and the feuds of kings, to commemorate the learning 
and the guilt of the humble schoolmaster of Lynn. Did I want 
any other answer to the animadversions of commonplace criticism, 
it might be sufficient to say that what the historian relates, the 
novelist has little right to disdain. 

Before entering on this romance, I examined with some core the 
probabilities of Aram's guilt ; for I need scarcely perhaps observe, 
that the legal evidence against him is extremely deficient-— fur- 
nished almost entirely by one (Houseman) confessedly an accom- 
plice of the crime, and a partner in the booty ; and that, in the 
present day, a man tried upon evidence so scanty and suspicious, 
would unquestionably escape conviction. Nevertheless, I must 
frankly own that the moral evidence appeared to me more con- 
vincing than the legal; and, though not without some doubt, 
which, in common with many, I still entertain of tho real facts of 
the murder,* I adopted that view which, at all events, was the 
best suited to the higher purposes of ficti6n. On the whole, I still 
think that if the crime were committed by Aram, the motive wan 
not very far removed from one which led recently to a remarkable 
murder in Spain. A priest in that country, wholly absorbed in 
learned pursuits, and apparently of spotless life, confessed that, 
being debarred by extreme poverty from prosecuting a study 

* See Preface to the Edition of issi. p. ziitt. 
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whioli had become the sole passion of his existence, he had reasoned 
himself into the belief that it would be admissible to rob a very 
dissolute, worthless man, if he applied the money so obtained to 
the acquisition of a knowledg^e which he could not otherwise 
acquire, and which he held to be profitable to mankind; Unfor- 
tunately, the dissolute rich man was not willing to be robbed for 
so excellent a purpose : he was armed and he resisted — a struggle 
ensued, and the crime of homicide was added to that of robbery. 
The robbery was premeditated ; the murder was accidental. But 
he who would accept some similar interpretation of Aram's crime 
must, to comprehend fully the lessons which belong to so terrible a 
picture of frenzy and guilt, consider also the physical circumstances 
and condition of the criminal at the time : severe illness— intense 
labour of the brain— poverty bordering upon famine — ^the mind 
pretematorally at work, devising schemes and excuses to arrive at 
the means for ends ardently desired. And all this duly considered, 
the reader may see the crime bodying itself out from the shades 
and chimeras of a horrible hallucination — ^the awful dream of a 
brief but deHrious and convulsed disease. It is thus only that we 
can account for the contradiction of one deed at war with a whole 
life— blasting, indeed, for ever the happiness ; but making little 
revolution in the pursuits and disposition of the character. No 
one who has examined with care and thoughtfulness the aspects of 
life and nature, but must allow that, in the contemplation of such 
a spectacle, great and most moral truths must force themselves on 
the notice, and sink deep into the heart. The entanglements of 
human reasoning ; the influence of circumstance upon deeds ; the 
perversion that may be made, by one self-palter with the fiend, of 
elements the most glorious ; the secret effect of conscience in frus- 
trating all for which the crime was done— leaving genius without 
hope, knowledge without fruit — deadening benevolence into 
mechanism— tainting love itself with terror and suspicion ; such 
reflections— leading, with subtler minds, to many more vast and 
complicated theorems in the consideration of our nature, social and 
individual— arise out of the tragic moral which the story of Eugene 
Aram (were it but adequately treated) could not fail to convey. 

Brttssels, Augmt, 1840. 
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Ip lume of my |Kro0e worki have been •bo attacked as Eir«xini 
Aram, none have so completely triumphed oyer attaok. It ia tme 
that, whether from real or affected ignorance of the trae mocality 
of fiction, a few critics may still reiterate the old oommonplaoe 
charges of " selecting heroes from Newgate/' or " inyestaag 
mmrderers with interest ; " but the firm hold which the wodk has 
established in the opinion of the general public, and the fayour it 
has receiyed in eyery country where English literature ia knowBt 
suffice to proye that, whateyer its faults, it belongs to that legiti- 
mate class of fiction which illustrates life and truth, and only deals 
with crime as the recognised agency of pity and terror, in the oon- 
duct of tragic naxratiye. All that I would say farther on this 
score has been said in the general defence of my writings whioh I 
put forth two years ago ; and I ask the indulgCKce of the zaader if 
I repeat myself : — 

" Here, unlike the milder guilt of Paul CUfford, the author W9m 
not to imply reform to society, nor open in this world atonement 
and pardon to the criminaL As it would haye been wholly in yain 
to disguise, by mean tamperings with art and truth, the ordinary 
habits of life and attributes of character which all record and 
remembrance ascribed to Eugene Aram, as it would have defeaitod 
eyery end of the moral inoulcated by his guilt, to portray in the 
caricature of the murderer of mekdrame a man immersed in stody, 
«f whom it was noted that he turned aside from the worm in his 
path, so I have allowed to him whateyer contrasts with his inex- 
piable crime haye been recorded on sufficient authority. Bat I 
haye inyariably taken care that the crime itself sh(mld stand 
stripped of eyery sophistry, and hideous to the perpetrator as well 
as to the world. Allowing all by which attention to his biography 
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nsy ezpifliB the tremendens paradox of fearful goiH in a mao 
Aspiring after knowledge, and not generally inhumane — allowing 
that the orime oame upon him in tiie partial insanity piodooed hy 
the combining Qireumstaaees of a brain oyerwronght by intense 
study* difitorbed by an ezoited imagination, and the fomea of a 
momentary disease of the reasoning faculty, consumed by the desire 
of knowledge, unwholesome and morbid, because ooTeted as an end, 
not a means, added to the other physical causes of mental abena- 
tion-4o be found in loneliness, and want Terging upon famine ; — 
•U these, which a biographer may suppose to haye conspired to his 
tfime, have never been used by Hht noyelist as excuses for its 
enormity, nor indeed, lest they should seem as exooses, hove they 
ever be^i elearly presented to the view. The moral consisted in 
showing more than the mere legal punishment at the dose. It was 
to show how the consciousness of the deed was to exdude whatever 
humanity of character preceded and belied it ^m all active exer- 
«ise--«ll social confidence ; how the knowledge of the bar beifween 
the minds of others and his own deprived the criminal of all motive 
to unbition, and blighted knowledge of all fruit : miseraHe in hip 
affeedons, barren in his intelleot--K>linging to solitude, yetaoenised 
a it— dreading as a danger the fame he had once coveted — obsoore 
in sinte of learning, hopeless in spite of love, fruitless and joyless 
m his life, calamitous and shameful in his end ; — surely such is no 
palliative of crime, no dallianoe and toying with the grimness of 
•vil! And surely, to any ordinary comprehension, any candid 
mind, such is the moral conveyed by the fiction of Euobhs 



»» 



In point of composition Eugsne Asa.k is, I think, entitled to 
xnnk amongst the best of my fictions. It somewhat humiliates me 
to acknowledge, that neither practice nor study has enabled me to 
surpass & work written at a very early age, in the skilful cca- 
stniotion and patient development of plot ; and though I hnve 
«inoe sought to call forth higher and more subtle passions^ I 
doubt if I have ever excited the two elementary passions of 
tragedy, viz. pity and teiror, to the some degree. In mere style, 
too, KuoEVB Abam, in spite of certain verbal oversights, and 
defects in youthful taste (some of which I have endeavoured to 
remove irom the present edition), appears to nite unexcelled l^ 
nny oi' my later writings, at least in what I have always studied 

* *' A Word to the Public," 1847. 
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as the main essential of style in narratiye, yiz., its harmony irith 
the subject selected, and the passions to be moved; while it 
exceeds them all in the minuteness and fidelity of its desoriptionB 
of external nature. This indeed it ought to do, once the study 
of external nature is made a peeuUar attribute of the principal 
character whose fate colours the narrative. I do not know whether 
it has been observed that the time occupied by the events of the 
story is conveyed through the medium of such descriptions. Each 
description is introduced, not for its own sake, but to serve as a 
calendar marking the gradual changes of the seasons as they bear 
on to ]iis doom the guilty worshipper of Xature. And in this 
conception, and in the care with which it has been followed out, I 
recognise one of my earliest but most successful attempts at the 
subtler principles of narrative art. 

In this edition I have made one alteration, somewhat more 
important than mere verbal correction. On going, with maturer 
judgment, over all the evidences on which Aram was condemned, 
I have convinced myself that, though an accomplice in the robbery 
of Clarke, he was free both from the premeditated design and the 
actual deed of murder. The crime, indeed, would still rest on his 
conscience, and insure his punishment, as necessarily incidental 
to the robbery in which he was an accomplice, with Houseman ; 
but finding my convictions, that in the murder itself he had no 
share, borne out by the opinion of many eminent lawyers, by whom 
I have heard the subject discussed, I have accordingly so shaped 
his confession to Walter. 

Perhaps it will not be without interest to the reader, if I append 
to this preface an authentic specimen of Eugene Aram's compo- 
sition, for which I am indebted to the courtesy of a gentleman by 
whose grandfather it was received, withx>ther papers (especially a 
remarkable ''Outline of a New Lexicon ")t during Aram*s con- 
finement in York Prison. The essay I select is, indeed, not with- 
out value in itself as a very curious and learned illustration of 
Popular Antiquities, and it serves also to show not only the 
comprehensive nature of Aram's studies, and the inquisitivo 
eagerness of his mind, but also the fact that he was completely 
self-taught ; for in contrast to much philological erudition, and to 
passages that evince considerable mastery in the higher resouroee 
of language, we may occasionally notice those lesser inaccuraoiett 
from which the writings of men solely self-educated are rarely 
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fttse ; indeed, Aram himself, in sending to a gcuUeman an elegy 
on Sir John Armitage, which shows much but undisciplined 
power of versification, says, " I send this elegy, which, indeed, if 
you had not had the curiosity to desire, I could not have had the 
assurance to offer, scarce helieying I, who was hardly taught to 
read, haye any abilities to write." 



THE MELSUPPER AND SHOUTING THE CHURN. 

These rural entertainments and usages were formerly more 
general all over England than they are at present: being become 
by time, necessity, or avarice, complex, oonfinea, and altered. 
They are commonly insisted upon by the reapers as customary 
things, and a part of their due for tne toils of the harvest, and 
complied with oy their masters perhaps more through regards of 
interest, than inclination. For should they refuse them the 
pleasure of this much-expected time, this festal night, the youth 
especially, of both sexes, would decline serving them for the 
future, and employ their labours for others who would promise 
them the rustic joys of the harvest supper, mirth and music, dance 
and song. These feasts appear to be the relics of Pagan ceremonies, 
or of Judaism, it is hard to say which, and carry in them more 
meaning and are of far higher antiquity than is generally appre- 
hended. It is true the subject is more curious than important, 
iind I believe altogether untouched ; and as it seems to be little 
understood, has been as little adverted to. I do not remember it 
to have been so much as the subject of a conversation. Let us 
make then a little excursion into this field, for the same reason 
men sometimes take a walk. Its traces are discoverable at a very 
^at distance of time from ours, nay, seem as old as a sense of joy 
for the benefit of plentiful harvests and human gratitude to the 
eternal Creator for his munificence to men. We hear it under 
various names in different counties, and often in the same county ; 
us, melHtpper, churn supper, harvest suj)per, harvest home, feast 
<»f tn-gaihertna, &o. And perhaps this feast had been long 
observed, and by different tribes of people, before it became per- 
ceptive with the Jews. However, let that be as it will, the custom 
very lucidly appears from the following passages of S. S., Uxod, 
rami, 16 : " Ana the feast of harvest, the first fruits of thy labours, 
which tiiou hast sown in the field." And its institution as a 
i:aored rite is commanded in Levit, xxiii. 39 : '* When ye have 
gathered in the fruit of the land, ye shall keep a feast to the 
Lord." 

The Jews then, as is evident from hence, celebrated the feast of 
harvest, and that by precept ; and though no vestiges c{ any such 
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feasfc either are or can bo ])rodttced before these, yet the oblation of 
the Primitiae, of which this feast was a conseqirohoe, is met with 
prior to this, for we find that, " Cain brought of the fruit of the 
groimd an offering to the Lord." Gen, iv. 3. 

Tet this offering of the first fruits, it maj well be supposed, wa& 
not pecoliar to the Jews, either at the time of, or after, its es* 
tablishment by their legislator ; neither the feast in consequence 
of it. Many other nations, either in imitation of the Jews, or rather 
by tradition from their several patriarchs, observed the ritrht of 
onering their Primitiae, and of solemnising a festival aft^T it, in 
religious acknowledgment for the blessing of harvest, though that 
acknowledgement was ignorantly misapphed in being directed to a 
secondary, not the primary, fountain of this beneht ;— namely, to 
Apollo or the Sun. 

For Oallimachus affirms that these Primitise were sent by the 
people of ever^ nation to the temple of ApoUo in Delos, the mout 
dutont that enjoyed the happiness of com and harvest, even by the 
Hyperboreans in particular. Hymn to ApoL, Ot ittvrot KoXaptnv rt 
KOI Upa dpayua irpiaroi atrraKwovy ** Bring the sacred shears, and 
the mystic offerings." 

Herodotus also mentions this annual custom of the Hyperbo* 
reans, remarking that those of Delos talk of ]I^a tvdidifieva tv 
KoKafiy irvpiav it ^Xvipfiopttov, ** Holy things tied up in sheaf of 
wheat conveyed from the Hyperboreans." And the Jews, by the^ 
command of their law, offered also a sheaf : " And shall reap the 
harvest thereof, then ye shall bring a sheaf of the first fruits of the 
harvest unto the priest." 

This is not introduced in proof of any feast observed by the 
people who had harvests, but to sliow the imiversality of the cus- 
tom of offering the l^mitiaB, which preceded this feast. But yet 
it mav be looked upon as equivalent to a proof ; for as the offering 
and the feast appesur to have been always and intimately connected 
in countries anording records, so it is more than probable they 
were connected too in countries which had none, or none that ever 
survived to our times. An entertainment and gaiety were still the 
ooncomitants of these rites, which with the vulgar, one may pretty 
truly suppose, were esteemed the most acceptable and material part 
of them, and a great reason of their having subsisted through such 
a length of ages, when both the populace and manv of the learned, 
too, have lost sight of the object to which they had. been originally 
directed. This, among many other ceremonies of the heathen 
worship, became disused in some places and retained in others, but 
still continued declining after the promulgation of the Gospel. In 
short, there seems great reason to conclude, that this feast, which 
was once sacred to Apollo, was constantly maintained, when a far 
less valuable circumstance, i. e., shouting the churn, is observed to 
this day by the reapers, and from so old an era ; for we read of thi* 
acdamation, Isa, ivi. 9 : " For the shouting for thy summer fruits 
and for thy harvest is fallen ; " and again, ver. 10 : " And Ln the 
vmeTards there shall be no singing, their shouting shall be no 
" " Hence, then, or from some of the Phcenioian colonies, 
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i» oor traditioxiarr **alumiiBg the ohanL" But it Moms ihiem 
Orientals shouted both for jo^ of their harvest of grape^ and of 
com. We have no quantity of the first to occasion so much joy as 
does our plenty of the last ; and I do not remember to have 
heard whether their vintages abroad are attended with this 
custom. Bread or cakes compose part of the Hebrew offering 
(Levit. xxiii. 13), and a coke thrown upon the head of the victim 
was also part of the Greek offering to Apollo (see Horn, IL a) 
whose worship was formerly celebrated in Britain, where the May- 
pole yet continues one remain of it. This they adorned with 
garlands on May-day, to welcome the approach ot Apollo, or the 
sun, towards the north, and to signify that those flowers were the 
product of his presence and influence. But, upon the progress of 
Christianity, as was observed above, ApK)llo lost nis divinity again, 
and the adoration of his deity subsided by degrees. Tet so 
permanent is custom, that this right of the harvest-supper, to- 
gether with that of the May-pole (of which last see Vom, ae Orig. 
and Prag, Idolatr, 1, 2), have been preserved in Britain ; and what 
had been anciently offered to the god, the reapers as prudently eat 
up themselves. 

At last the use of the meal of the new com was neglected, 
and the supper, so far as meal was concerned, was made indiffer- 
ently of ola or new com, as was most agreeable to the founder. 
And here the usage itself accounts for the name of MeUupper 
(where mel si^ifles meal, or else the instrument oaUed with us a 
MelL wherewith antiquity reduced their com to meal in a mortar, 
which still amounts to the same thing) for provisions of meal, or 
of com in furmity, &c., composed by far the greatest part in 
these elder and country entertainments, perfectly conformable to 
the simplicity of those times, places, and persons, however meanly 
they may now be looked upon. And as the harvest was last 
concluded with several preparations of meal, or brought to be 
ready for the mell, this term became, in a translated sisnifl- 
cation, to mean the last of other things ; as, when a norse 
comes last in the race, they often say in the north, '* he has got 
" the melir 

All the other names of this country festivity sufficiently eimlain 
themselves, except Churn-supper, and this is entirely different 
f^om Melsupper ; but they generally happen so near together, 
that they are frequently confounded. The Churn-supper was 
always provided when all was shorn, but the Melsupper after all 
was got in. And it was called the Churh'Supper, oecause, from 
immemorial times, it was customary to produce in a chum a great 
quantity of cream, and to circulate it by dishfuls to each of the 
rustic company, to be eaten with bread. And here sometimes 
▼ery extraordinary execution has been done upon cream. And 
though this custom has been disused in many places, and agree- 
ably commuted for by ale, yet it survives stilT, and that about 
Whitby and Scarborough m the east, and round about Gisbum, 
&c., in Oaven, in the west. But, perhaps, a century or two more 
will put an end to it, and both tne thing and name shall die. 
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Vicarious ale is now mord approved, and the tankard almost 
eyerywhere politely preferred to the Churn. 

This Chum (in our provincial pronunciation Kern) is the 
Hehrew £em, ^ or Keren, from its being circular like most 

horns : and it is the Latin corona, named so either from radii, 
resembling: horns, as on some very antient coins, or from itH 
encircling the head ; so a ring of people is called corona. Also 
the Celtic Keren, Keren, or com, which continues according to 
its old pronimciation in Cornwall, &c., and our modem word horn 
is no more than this ; the antient hard sound of A; in corn being 
Hoftened into the aspirate h, as has been done in numberless 
instances. 

The Irish Celta> also called a round stone, clof/h crenc, where the 
variation is merely dialectic. Hence, too, our crano-berrics, L e, 
round berries, Irom this Celtic adjective, crene, round. 

>M3. The quotations from Scripture in Aram's original MS. 
wti c both in the llebrew character, and their vialue in EngUsh 
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THB TILLAai.— ITS IKHABITJjrTS.— JLIT OLD HAyOR-BOUSB, AND AIT 
EN0LISK ViLHlLT; THSIB HI8T0BT, IKYOLnNa i. 1CT8TBBIOV8 
BTEKT. 



Proteetad bgr the dlvlnitf thejr adored, lapportod by the with which (her culti- 
vated, and at peace with themeelvet, thejr enjoyed the sweeta of life without 
dreading or denrluf dlMOlution.— iVuma PompUhu, 



In the ootmty of — - there is a seqnestered hamlet* which I 
have often sought oooarion to pass, and which I have never left 
without a certain reluctance and regret. The place, indeed, is 
associated with the memory of events that still retain a singular 
and fearful interest,— but the scene needs not the charm of legend 
to arrest the attention of the traveller. In no part of the world 
which it has been mv lot to visit, have I seen a landscape of more 
pastoral beauty. The hamlet to which I shall here give the 
name of Grassdale, is situated in a valley, which, for about the 
len^ of a mile, winds among wardens and orchards laden with 
fruit, between two chains of gentle and fertile hills. 

Here, singly or in pairs, are scattered cottages, which bespeak a 
comfort and a rural luxuir less often than our poets have described 
the characteristics of the English peasantry. It has been observed, 
that wherever you see a flower in a cottage garden, or a birdcage 
at the cottage casement, pu may feel sure that the inmates are 
better and wiser than their neighbours ; and such humble tokens 
of attention to something beyond the sterile labour of life, were 
(we must now revert to the past) to be remarked in almost every 
one of the lowly abodes at Drassdale. The jasmine here,-— there 
the rose or honeysuckle, clustered over the lattice and threshold, 
not so wildly as to testify negligence, but rather to sweeten the 
air than exclude the light. Sacn of the cottages possessed at its 
rear its plot of ground apportioned to the more useful and nutri- 
tious products of nature ; while the greater part of them fenced 
(^Iso from the unfrequented road a bttle spot for the lupin, the 
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Bweet-pea, the wallflower, or the stock. And it is not unworthy 
of remark, that the bees came in greater clusters to Grassdale than 
to any other part of that rich and cultivated district. A small 
piece of waste land, which was intersected by a brook, fringed 
with ozier and dwarf and fantastic pollards, afforded pasture for a 
few cows and the only carrier's solitary horse. The stream itself 
was of no ic:ncA>le repute among the gentile craft of the Angle, the 
brotherhood whom our associations defend in the snite^ of our 
mercy ; and this repute drew welcome and periodical itinerants 
to the village, who rumished it with its scanty news of the great 
world without, and maintained in . a decorous custom the little 
and single hostelry of the place. Not that Peter Dealtry, the pro- 
prietor of the " Spotted Dog," was aJ^gether contented to subsist 
upon the gains of his hospitable profession; he joined thereto 
the light cares of a small farm, ^ald under a wealthy and an 
easy landlord ; and being moreover honoured with the dignity of 
clerk to the parish, he was deemed by his neighboiirs a jperson of 
no small accomplishment, and no insigniflcant distinction. He 
was a little, dry, thin man, of a turn rather sentimentall than 
jocose. A memory well stored with fag-ends of psalms and 'hymns 
(which, being less familiar than the psalms to the ears of the 
rillagers, were more Dhan mwpected to be 'hLs own composition), 
often gave a poetic and semi-religious colouring to Ids conversa- 
tion, which accorded rather with nis dignity in the church than 
Jbis post at the "Spotted Do^." Yet he disliked not his joke, 
though it WM «ubtle and deUcaito of mature ; mor dtid he disdain 
•to bear companionAhip « ver •his x>wii tHquor with guests iLess gifted 
«ad refined. 

tn the eentve of iht i^age ycm ohanoed upon a cottage whicdi 
tnid -been latoly whitewashed, w^eve a oertain preeiseness in the 
owaer might be detected in the oliippeA hedge, and the exact and 
9iewly-»mended stile by which yon approached the habitation. 
IBercftn -dwek the beau and 'badhelor ox llhe village, somewhat an- 
liqufltted it is true, but still am objeot of ^eat>attontioa and some 
4iope to the ^Ider damsels in the micniBitft and of a respectful 
popidarify (that did not, bowevsr, prohibit a jokc^) tunong the 
vomtger. uaoob >Bunting-^o was tltiis ^^leman ofdled--~had 
leen for mosay years 'm we king's seryioe, in wbddh he had risen 
to the rank of oopporol, •and had saved and pindied together a 
oertelia«maIl ktdependeDee, tipon 'Whitfh'he now Tented 'his oottage 
«Dd etijoyed 'his leisure. Be had seen a good deal of the world, 
•and prof^Hbed in i^hi^ewdness 1>y tiis esperienoe ; Oie hadmbbed off, 
however, tSl sfiperfluotis -devotion iis lie rtfbbsd •off^hispretjudices ; 
•and thouf^ ^e -ajmik. more dfb^ .{han any pne else with ^e land- 
icffd of tflie ^'Spotted ©Qg," there was not ft Wit in^e place who 
showed -so liMle'indidgence to the piibhoan''« segments qf psalmody. 
Jacob was -a tall, oomely,«.pd 'perpendicular pcFsonage ; his threaa- 
Wre coat was scrupulously brushed, and his hair punctiliously 
p laotorc d 9lt the ^ides foto two stiff, ^dtinato-lo<^ng 03^*18, and at 
thetcm ntto iv^iat^ wa8t>lea9ed to oall a. feather, 1ftK)Uffh]t was much 
inore lUEe « tile. Iffis oonyersation had in it semetaing peeolitur ; 
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fmenOlj' it asuomed a ^niok, fhort, abrupt turn, that, retrench- 
ing all ftuperfiuities of pronoun and eonjunotion, and marching at 
onoe upon lihe meaning of the Bentenoe, had in it a military and 
Bpartan Bigndiioanoe. which betrayed how difficult it often 19 for 
a man to forget that he has been a corporal. Occasionidly, indeed, 
— ^for where bat in farces is the phraseology a£ the humourist 
always the same f— ihe escaped into a more enlarged and Christian- 
like method of dealing with the king's l*jighsh ; but that was 
obiefly noticeable when from oonyersation he launched himself 
ioto kotare,-*a luxury the worthv soldier loyed greatly to indulj^, 
for much had he seen and somewhat had he reflected ; and valuing 
himself, which was odd in a c<»poral, more on his knowledge of 
the world than his knowledge even of war, he rarely missed any 
occasion of edifying a patient listMier with the result of his obser- 
vations. 

After you had sauntered by the veteran's door, becride which 7;ou 
generally, if the evening were fine, or he was not drinking with 
AeigKbour Dealtry, or taking his tea with gossip this or master 
thi», or teaching some emulous urchins the broadsword exercise, 
or snaring trout in the stream, or, in short, otherwise engaged ; 
beside which, 1 say, you not unfrequently beheld him sitting on a 
rude b«Eich, and enjoying with half-shut eyes, crossed legs, but 
•till unindulgently-erect posture, the luxury of his pipe; you 
ventured over a little wooden bridge, beneath which, clear and 
shallow, ran the rivulet we have before honourably mentioned, and 
a walk of a few minutes brought you to a moderately-sized and 
old-£a8hi<«ied mansion^the manor-house of the ;^ari8h. It stood at 
the very foot of the hill ; 'behind, a rich, ancient, and hanging 
wood, brought into relief the exceeding freshness and verdure of 
the patch or green meadow immediate! v in front. On one side, the 
garden was bounded by the viUaffe churchyard, with its simple 
mounds, and its few scattered and numble tombs. The church was 
of great antiquity ; and it was only in one point of view that you 
oauflfht more than a gHmpse of its grey tower and graceful spire, 
so tniokly and so darkly grouped the yew-tree and the pine around 
the e^iflce. Opposite tne gate by which you gained the house, the 
view was not extended, but rich with wood and pasture, backed by 
a hill, which, less verdant than its fellows, was covered with sheep ; 
while you saw;, hard by, the rivulet darkening and stealinff away 
till your eighth though not your ear, lost it among the woodland. 

Trained up the embrowned paling, on either side of the gate, 

ware bushes of rustic fruit ; and fruit and flowers (through plots of 

which green and winding alleys had been cut with no untasteful 

hand) teetifled, by their thriving and healthful looks, the care 

bestowed upon them. The main boasts of the garden were, on one 

^de. a huge horse-chestnut tree— the largest in the village ; and on 

the uiher. au arbour covered without with honeysuckles^ and 

tapeatried witliin by moss. ^ The house, a grey and quaint building 

ofthe time of James I., with stone copings and gable roof, coula 

scarcely in 'these days have been deemed a fltting residence for the 

lord of the manor. Nearly the whole of the centre was oooupiod 
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by the hall, in whioh the meals of the fa.wjlr were eoimnqxily held 
— only two other sitting-roomB of very moaerate dimensions had 
been reserved by the architect for the convenience or ostentation 
of the proprietor. An ample porch jutted from the main building, 
and this was covered with ivy, as the sides of the windows were 
with jasmine and honeysuckle ; while seats were ranged inside the 
porch carved with many a rude initial and long-past date. 

The owner of this mansion bore the name oi Rowland Lester. 
His forefathers, without pretending to high antiquity of family, 
had held the dignity of squires of Grassdale for some two centuries ; 
and Rowland Lester was perhaps the first of the race who had 
stinred above fifty miles from the house in which each successive 
lord had received his birth, or the green churchyard in which was 
yet chronicled his death. The present proprietor was a man of 
cultivated tastes ; and abilities, naturallv not much above medio- 
crity, had been improved by travel as well as study. Himself and 
one younger brother had been early left masters of their fate and 
their several portions. The younger, Geoffi^ey, testified a roving 
and dissipated turn. Bold, licentious, extravagant, unprincipled — 
his career soon outstripped the slender fortunes of a cadet in the 
family of a country squire. He was early thrown into difficulties, 
but by some means or other they never seemed to overwhelm 
him ; an unexpected turn— a lucky adventure — presented itself at 
the very moment when Fortune appeared the most utterly to have 
deserted him. 

Among these more propitious fluctuations in the tide of afiairs, 
was, at about the age of fortv, a sudden marriage with a young 
ladv of what might oe termed (for Geoffirey Lester's rank of life, 
and the rational expenses of that day) a very competent ana 
respectable fortune. Unhappily, however, the lady was neither 
handsome in feature nor gentle m temper ; and, after a few years 
of quarrel and contest, the faithless husband, one bright morning, 
having collected in his proper person whatever remained of their 
fortune, absconded from the conjugal heurth without either warn- 
ing or farewell. He left nothing to his wife but his house, his 
debts, and his only child, a son. From that time to the present 
little had been known, though much had been conjectured, con- 
cerning the deserter. For the first few years they traced, however, 
so far of his fate as to learn that he had been seen once in India ; 
and that previously he had been met in England by a relation, 
under the disguise of assumed names : a proof that whatever his 
occupations, they could scarcely be very respectable. But, of late, 
nothing whatsoever relating to the wanderer had transpired. By 
some he was imagined dead ; by most he was forgotten. Those 
more immediately connected witn him— his brotiier in especial — 
cherished a secret belief, that wherever Geofi^ey Lester should 
chance to alight, the manner of alighting would (to use the signifi- 
cant and homely metaphor) be always on his legs : and coupling 
the wonted luck of the scapegrace with tiie fact of his having oeen 
seen in India, Rowland m nis heart not only hoped, but fully 
expected, that the lost one would, some day or other, return homo 
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laden with the spoils of the East, and eager to shower upon his 
relatives, in reoompense of long desertion, 
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With richest hand barbaric pearl and gold.* 



But we most return to the forsaken spouse. Left in this abrupt 
destitution and distress, Mrs. Lester had only the resource of 
applying to her brother-in-law, whom indeed the fugitiye had 
before seized many opportunities of not leaving wholly unprepared 
for such an applioation. Rowland promptly and RenerousQr oDeyed 
the summons : he took the child and the wife to his own home ; he 
freed the latter from the persecutions of all legal claimants ; and, 
after selling such effects as remained, he devoted the whole pro- 
ceeds to the forsaken family, without regarding his own expenses 
on their behalf, ill as he was able to afford the luzury of that self- 
neglect. The wife did not long need the asylum of his hearth,— li^e, 
poor lady, died of a slow fever produced dv irritation and disap- 
pointment, a few months after Geoffirev's desertion. She had no 
need to recommend her child to his Mnd-hearted uncle's care. 
And now we must glance over the elder brother's domestic 
fortunes. 

In Rowland, the wild dispositions of his brother were so far 
tamed, that they assumed only the character of a buoyant temper 
and a gay spirit. He had strong principles as well as warm 
feelings, and a iine and resolute sense of honour utterly impervious 
to attack. It was impossible to be in his company an hour and not 
see that he was a man to be resi)ected. It was equally impossible 
to live with him a week and not see that he was a man to be 
beloved. • He also had married, and about a year after that era in 
the life of his brother, but not for the same advantage of fortune. 
He had formed an attachment to the ^portionless dau^ter of a man 
in his own neighbourhood and of his own rank. He wooed and 
won her, and for a few years he enjoyed that greatest happiness 
which the world is capable of bestowing— the society and the love 
of one in whom we could wish for no change, and beyond whom we 
have no desire. But what Evil cannot corrupt Fate seldom spares. 
A few months after the birth of a second daughter, the young wife 
of Rowland Lester died. It was to a widowed hearm that the 
wife and child of his brother came for shelter. Rowland was a man 
of an affectionate and warm heart ; if the blow did not crush, at 
least it changed him. Naturally of a cheerful and ardent dispo- 
sition, his mood now became more sober and sedate. He shrimk 
from the rural gaieties and companionship he had before courted 
and enlivened, and for the first time in his life, tiie mourner felt 
the holiness of solitude. As his nephew and his motherless 
daughters grew up, they gave an object to his seclusion and a relief 
to his reflections. He found a pure and unfailing delight in watch- 
ing the ^owth of their young minds, and guiding nieir differing 
dispositions; and as time at length enabled them to return his 
affection, and appreciate his cares, he became once more sensible 
that he nad a home. 

The elder of his daughters, Madeline, at the time our story opens 
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had. attBUud the age of eighteen. She was the beantr a&d thi6 
b< ast of the v hole oonntry. AboTe the ordinary height, ner ^i^ure 
was richly and exquisitely formed. So translucently pure and soft 
washer complexion, that it might have seemed the token of delicate 
healthy but for the dewy redness of her lips, and the freshness of 
teeth whiter thani pearls. Her eyes, of a deep blue, wore a thought- 
ful and serene expression ; and her forehead, higher and broader 
than it usually is in women, gave promise ol a certain nobleofess of 
intellect, and added dignity, but a feminine &niity, to the more 
tender oharaoteristies of her beauty. And,* inoeed, the peeoliar 
tone of Madeline's mind fuMUed the indication of her features, and 
was eminently thoughtful and hig'h-wrought. She had early tesl^ 
fied a remarkable love for study, and not only a desire for know- 
ledge, but a veneration for those who possessed it. The remote 
corner of the country in whieh they lived, amd the rarely-brokea 
seclusion whieh Lester habitually preserved from the iinereoursd 
of their few and scattered neighbours, had naturally cast eaok 
member of the little circle upon his or her own resources. An 
aecident, some five years ago, had confined Madeline for several 
weeks, or rather months, to the house : and as the old hall pos^ 
dessed a very respectable share of bodts, she had then matitafed and 
confirmed that love for reading and refiection which she had at a 
yet earlier period prematurely evinced. The woman's tendency 
to romance naturally tinetured her meditations, and thus, while 
they dignified, they also softened her mind. Her sister ElHnor, 
younger by two years, was of a character equally gentle, but less 
elevated. She looked up to her sister as a sirperit>r being. She felt 
pride, without a shadow of envy, for Madeline's superior and sur- 
passing beauty ; and was unconsciously guided in her pursuits and 
predilections by a mind which she cheerfully acknowledged to be 
loftier than her own. And yet Ellinor had also her pretensions to 
personal loveliness, and pretensions perhaps that would be less 
reluctantly acknowledged by her own sex than those of her sister. 
The sunlight of a happy and innocent heart sparkled on her face, 
and gave a beam it gladaened you to behold to her quick hazel eye, 
ahd a smile that brohe out ^om a thousand dimples. She did not 
possess the height of Madeline, and though not so slender as to be 
curtailed of the i^oundness and feminine luxuriance of beauty, her 
shape was slighter, feebler, and less rich in its Symmetry thatl her 
sister's. Ana this the tendency of the physical frame to require 
elsewhere support, nor to feel secure of strength, perhaps influenced 
her mind, and made love and the dependence of love more necessary 
to her than to the thoughtful and lofty Madeline. The latter might 
pass through Hfe, and never see the one to whom her heart could 
give itself away. But every village might possess a hero whom the 
imagination of Ellinor could clothe with unreal graces, and towards 
whom the lovingness of her disposition might bias her affections. 
Both, however, eminently possessed that earnestness and purity of 
heart which would have made them, perhaps in an eqxial degree, 
constant and devoted to the object of an attachment once formed, 
'"x defiance of change, and to the brink of death. 
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Their ooasin Walter, Geoffi*ey Lester's son, was n<rfr in his 
twenty-first year ; tall and stroiag' of peitoa, and with a face, if 
not rec^ilarly handsome, atriku^ enough to he generally deemed 
80. High-spirited, bold, fiery, impa^ent ; jje«lous of the affections 
of those he loved ; oheeiM to oatward mmoimf, but restless, fond 
of ohange, and subject to the ni^!iancht)ly and pining mood common 
to yo«ng and wrdeiit ounds : sock- mw ihe okaraetoo ol Waltev 
Lester. The estates of Lester were settled in the BUile liiM, and 
deyolved tkdiei^Nre upoa hk^ Tet tjiera were moments whsa he 
keenly felt his orphan and deaeifted skuation* and siKked to tikiak 
1^at> while his father perhaps yet lived, he was a d^endeaat foi^ 
affection, if not for maHntenaace* on ike. kindness ol otkeiSb This 
Yefleotio& sometimes gave «a air of soUennei^ or petulanpe to iuai 
character, that did not leally bebaf to iit For wkat in the wovld 
mekes a man of just peida appear so nnamiabk as tka sapse of 
dependence ? 






Ah, Don Alphonso, is it you ? Agreeaible acddeat f Owne^ presebts you, Co my 
yeS where you were le&st exiMseted.— 6>tf BUu, 



It was an evening in the beginning of summer, and (eterl^ieaitlrir 
and the et^4eiia)U eor^oifal aat beneath the sittn of tk» ** Spotted 
Bog ". (as it kuag motionkss from, tihio boogh of a frieafdJ^ ekn)» 

SviStag a cup of boon oomnanionship. The readev w^ M^^gfiyj^^ 
ke two meit Very di^rent &om eaN>k otk» im Ibrm and alspeet ^ 
the one short, dry, fragile, and betrasring a lova ^ ease in hut 
imlmttoned vest^ and a certain k^lingy see-sawisg metd),od of ba« 
lancing his bod^, upon his Qhsiar ; the other, ereot trnd solemn^ aaid- 
as steady on m» seat as if he were naiJied to it. It was a fine, 
tranquil, balmy evening ; the sun had just sel^ and the olouds stili- 
retained the rosy tints whiok thev had etinght frotiL its pasting 
ray. Here and there, at scattered iatervals> you; might see tlwr 
cottages peepin^r from the tifees around th^a ; or mark tka smoke 
that rose from: theur roofsr— roofs green with mosses, and kouae-]jsek|^ 
—in graoefol and spiral curls against the dear soft air. It was aft 
English scene, and the two men, l^e dog at their feet (for reter 
Dealtry favoured a wiry stone-eoloured. cujr» which ixe- called m 
ten^ier), and just fit tOke door ^ the little inn, two did aossips, 
loiteriivg on uie threskoki) in familiajr ohat with the laAdTsd^ ia( 
cap and kerehiiefr-all together made a group equal^ iingVish, and 
somewhat piotures(][ue, though kcmidly eaaough, m eifect. 

*• Well, now," said Petejr l)ealtry, as he pushed the browa Jug 
towajfds t)ie> corporal, ** this ia wMt I oaU pleasant ^ it puts me in 
mitnd- ' 
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" Of what ? " quoth the oorDoral. 

" Of those nice lines in the nymn, Master Bunting : — 

* How fair je are, je little billi : 
Ye little fields also : 
Ye mormaringr stxeams that sweeUy ran; 
Ye willows in a row I ' 

There is something yenr comfortable in sacred verses, Master Bnnt- 
ing : bat you're a scoffer." 

^* Psha, man ! " said the corporal, throwinff out his right leg and 
leaning back, with his eyes half shut, and nis chin protruded, as 
he took an unusually long inhalation m>m his pipe. Psha, man ! 
— send verses to the rightabout— fit for girls going to school of a 
Sunday ; full-grown men more up to snuff. I've seen the world, 
Master Dealtry ;— the world, and be d d to vou ! — augh ! " 

" Fie, neighbour, fie t What's the good ox profaneness, evil- 
speaking, and slandering h-r 

' OtXhM are the debts your spendthrift soul must pay } 
All scores are chalked against the reckoning day.' 

Just wait a bit, neighbour ; wait till I light my pipe." 

'* Tell you what,' said the corporal, arter he had communicated 
from his own pipe the friendly flame to his comrade's ; " tell you 
what— talk nonsense ; the commander-in-chief's no martinet— if 
we're all right in action, he'll wink at a slip word or two. Come, 
no humbugs— hold iaw. D'ye think Godf would sooner have a 
snivelling fellow like you in his regiment, than a man like me» 
clean-limbed, straight as a dart, six feet one without his shoes I — 
Baugh ! " 

This notion of the corporal's, by which he would have likened 
the dominion of heaven to the King of Prussia's body-guard, and 
only admitted the elect on account of their inches, so tickled mine 
host's fancy, that he leaned back in his chair and indulged in a 
long, dry, oostreperous oachinnation. This irreverence mightily 
displeased the corporal. He looked at the little man very sourly, 
ana said, in his least smooth accentuation, — 

" What — devil — cackling at ? — ^Always grin, grin, grin— giggle, 
giffrie, giggle— psha ! " 

^* why really, neiffhbour," said Peter, composing himself, " you 
must let a man laugn now and then." 

'* Man 1 "said the corporal ; ** man's a noble animal ! Man's a 
musket, primed, loaded, ready to save a friend or kill a foe — 
charge not to be wasted on every tom-tit. But you I not a musket. 



but a cracker ! noisy, harmless, can't touch you, but off you go, 
whiM, pop, bang in one's face ! — ^baugh ! " 

" Well ! " said the good-humoured landlord, *' I should think 
Master Aram, the great scholar who lives down the vale yonder, a 
man quite after your own heart. He is grave enough to suit you. 
He does not laugh very easily, I fancy." 

** After my heart ? Stoops like a lx)w ! " 

'' Indeed ne does look on the ground as he walks ; when I think, 
I do the same. But what a marvellous man it is ! I hear that he 
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reads the PsalmB in Hebrew. He's very afhble and meek*like for 
such a scholard." 

** Tell you what. Seen the world, Master Dealtry, and know a 
tiling or two. Tour shy dog is always a deep one. Give me a 
man who looks me in the face as he would a cannon ! " 

" Or a lass," said Peter, knowingly. 

The grini corporal smiled. 

'* Talking of lasses/' said the soldier, re-filling his pipe, ''what 
creature Miss Lester is ! Such eves ! — such nose I Fit for a colonel, 
by Gad ! ay, or a major-general ! " 

*' For my part, I think Miss EUinor almost as handsome ; not so 
grand-like, but more lovesome." 

** Nice little thing ! " said the corporal, condescendingly. *' But 
zooks ! whom have we here ? ** 

TMs last question was applied to a man who was slowlv turning 
from the road towards the inn. The stranger, for such he was, 
was stout,, thick-set, and of middle height. His dress was not 
without pretension to a rank higher than the lowest ; but it was 
threadbare and worn, and soiled with dust and travel. His ap- 
pearance was bv no means prepossessing : small sunken eyes of a 
light hazel, ana a restless and rather fierce expression ; a thick 
flat nose, hiffh cheek-bones^ a larg;e bony jaw from which the flesh 
receded, and a bull throat indicative of great strength, constituted 
his claims to personal attraction. The stately corporal, without 
moving, kept a vigilant and suspicious eye upon the new-comer, 
muttering to Peter, — " Customer for you ; rum customer too — by 
Gad!" 

The stranger now reached the little table, and halting short, took 
up the brown jug, without ceremony or preface, and emptied it at 
a draught. 

The corporal stared — ^the corporal frowned ; but before — ^for he 
was somewhat slow of speech — ^hehad time to vent his displeasure, 
the stranger, wiping his mouth with his sleeve, said, in rather a 
civil and apologetic tone, — 

" I beg- pardon, gentlemen. I have had a long march of it, and 
verv tired 1 am." 

''^ Humph ! march ! " said the corporal a little appeased : " not in 
his majesty's service — eh ? " 

"Not now," answered the traveller; then, turning round to 
Dealtry, he said, — " Are you landlord here ?" 

"At your service," said Peter, with the indiflerence of a man 
well to do, and not ambitious of halfpence. 

* Come, then, quick— budge," said ttie traveller, tapping him 
on the back : " bring more glasses — another jug of the October ; 
and anything or everything your larder is able to produce— d'ye 
hear ? " 

Peter, by no means pleased with the briskness of this address, 
eyed the dustv and way-worn pedestrian from head to foot; then, 
looking over his shoulder towards the door, he said, as he ensconced 
himself yet more firmly on his seat : — 

" There's my wife by the door, friend ; go, tell her what you want." 
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"Do you kno^/' mid the traTelJler, in a bIo^ afl&d nMastUf^ 
accent—" Do you know, master Shnvel-face, that I have mopo 
than half a ntbui to break your head for impertinenoe } You 
a landlord !-*you keep an inn, indeed! Come, sir, make' off, 
or *' 

** Corporal !>-oorporal I '* criod Peter, retireatinff hastily froai his 
seat as the brawny traveller approached m^Miaoingly towcLrdJahim— 
" Yon won't see the peace broken. Have a eare, mend, haTe a eare. 
I'm dlerk to the paru]»--d:e>rk to the pari^, siif— and I'll indk3t you 
for sacrilege." 

The wooden ISBatarea of BuntiAg> relaxed into a sort of gtln at the 
alarm of his Mend. He puffed away, without making any reply ; 
meanwhile the travellep, taking advantage of Peter's hasty aoan- 
donment of his cathedrarian accommodation, seized the vacant 
ohair, and, drawing it yet closer to 1^ tablj^, ^Itakg himself upon 
it. and phteing his nat on the table, wiped his brows with the' air 
ox a man about to make himself tk>roughl7 at home. 

Peter Dealtrv wa» assuredly a personage of peaeeable disposi- 
tion ; but then no had the proper pride of a host and a clei*k. His' 
feelingB were exceedingly wounded at this* cavalier tifeatment — 
beinre the verv eves of his i^ife toO'l^whot am example ! He* 
thrust his hands deep into his byeeohes' po(^ets, attd sCrtttting 
"Vrith a ferocious swagger to wards' the traveller, he said : — 

" Harkye, sirrah f This is not the way folks are treated in this 
country : and I'd have yon to know, that* I'M a man what has a 
brother a constable." 

" Well, sir ! " 

" Weill skr, indeed ! WeH f-^-Sisr, jf S' not t^li, by no iHan- 
ner of means'; Sind vS ]roa don*t pa^y for lSlb» ale youi di^ank, and go- 
quietly about your business, I'll have you put in the stocks fbr a 
vagrant." 

This,, the most menaoing speeoh Peter Dleal'try wus eye)* knowtt 
to deMver, was uttered with so much spirit, that the cor||oral', who' 
had hitherto preserved silence — ^for he was too stri^ adisoiplinaifian 
to thrust himself uaaeeessarily into brafv^fs— tamed f»>provingly 
round, and nodding, as well as his stock would sufifisr him, at the 
indignant Peter, he said, " Well done ! 'legs— you've a soul, nian ! 
— a soul £t for the forty-second ! augh !— A soul tfbot^ the ikMdies 
of five feet two!" 

There was somethinfi" bitter and sneering in the tiw^^riler's aspeet 
as he now, regarding Dealtry, repeated :— 

" Vagrant !— humph ! And pvav what is a vagrant ?" 

" What is a vagrant ?" echoed Peter, a little pnzsled. 

"Yes! answer me that." 

"Whv, a vagrant is at man what wandieMr^ and #ha§ has no 
money. 

" Truly," said the stranger, smiling ; but the nule by Ao nveans 

f' iprovea his physiognomy,, " on exoellent definition ; but one which, 
will convince you, does not apply to me. So saying, he dbrew 
from his pocket a handful of silver ooins, and* throwins* them on 
the table, added,—-" Come, let's hove no more of Hida, Totf see I 
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can pay fot what I onter ; asnd now, doieooUeeii tkAt I ttai aweary 
and hungry nan." 

No sooner did Peter bekold the moneys thaii s sudden plaoidity 
stole over hie ruffled spirit,— nay. a eeviain beiwvolent commkera- 
tion for the fatigue and wants oi the traveller replaced at onee. 
and as* by a tspm^ the ongvy feeGng*- t&at had previousliy roDsea 
him. 

" Weary and hungry/' said he i ** why did yon not say thath^ofe ? 
That wow have been onito enough lor fetes Beakvy. Thaak 
Heaven ! I am a man what can feel for my neighbours. I have 
bowels-— yes, I have bowels. Weary and hungify l— you shall be 
served in an instant. I may be a little hasty or sa» but Vm a good 
Christialn at bottomr^aric the wrpoTdl, And wh«t says the Paalmist, 
Psalm 147 :— 

* By Riita, the bteste thut loosely rtoge 
' With timely food are fed : 

He speaks the word-- and what He wills 
Is done as soon as saidL* " 

Animating his kindiv emotioiia by this apt guotatioif, Peter 
tujfned to the hou^e. ^he oor^ral now broke suenoe : the sight 
of the money had not been without an etfect upon hkn^ as well as 
the landlord. 

** Wajma day, sir : your heakh. Oh ! Iprget you emptied iw— 
bausfh ? You said you were notnoi^ in Us majesty's service. Beg 
paraon ;— were you ever ? " 

" Why^ onoe 1 was, many yeajps ago." 

* ' Ah ! — and what regiment ? I was in the f(»rty-seoond. Heard 
of the forty-second? Coloners namor Bysart^ oa^tain'^B, Trotter; 
corporal's,. Buntiing. at your swviee." 

* I am much obliged by your conMeiice,'* said the ^-aveller, 
drily. '^ I dasre ^ay you have seen much a^rvioe." 

''Service ! Ah ! may well say that ;— ^twenty-three years' hard 
work : and not the better for it ! A mtan that loves his eountry is 
'titled to a pension, that's my mind I !But 1^6 world don't simle 
uppn eorpOTalsr— augh 1 " 

Here Pet^r rea^pee«ed with a ikoek sxnj^y oi £he October, and an 
assd^a^oe that the eold spiec^ would spee^l^r toQow. 

**I hope yourself and t&is gentleman will bear me company," 
solid the traveller, passing the jug to the* corpora! 'r and irn a few 
moments, so well pkafled grew the trio wit& each other, tliat die 
80UB{d of thek laughter came loud and£:equent to the ears of the 
gopd housewife withia. 

The traveller now seemed to the corporal and mine host a r^ht 
joUytr ^ood-humoured fellow. Not, however, 1|ha,t he bore a mir 
share in the conversation ; he father promoted the hilarity of his 
new acquaintances than led it. He laughed heartily at Peter's jests, 
and the corporal's repartees ; and the latter, by degrees assuming 
the usual sway he bore in the circles of the village, contrived, before 
the viands were on the table, to monopolise the whole conver- 
sation. 
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The trayeller found in the repaat a new exeuse for silenoe. ^ He 
ate with a most prodkrions and most contagions appetite ; and in a 
few seconds the kniie and fork of the corporal were as busilv 
engaged as if he had only three minutes to spare between a march 
ana a dinner. 

" This is a pretty retired spot/' qnoth the traveller, as at length 
he finished his rep ast, and threw himself back on his chair — "a 
very pretty spot. Whose neat, old-fashioned house was that I 
passed on the green, with the gable-ends and the fiower-x>ots in 
front?" 

** Oh, the squire's," answered Peter. ** Bquire Lester's an ex- 
cellent gentleman." 

" A nch man, I should think, for these parts ; the best house I 
have seen for some miles," said the stranger, carelessly. 

*' Eich ! — ^yes, he's well to do ; he does not live so as not to have 
money to lay by." 

"Any family?" 

** Two daughters and a nephew." 

" And the nephew does not ruin him ? — Happy uncle ! Mine 
was not so lucky ! " said the traveller. 

** Sad fellows we soldiers, in our young days ! " observed the 
corporal, with a wink. ** No, Bquire Walter 's a good young man, 
a pride to his uncle ! " 

^' So," said the i>edestrian, ** they are not forced to keep up a 
large establishment, and ruin themselves by a retinue of servants ? 
— Corporal, the jug." 

" aaj ! " said Peter, " Squire Lester's gate is always open to the 
I>oor ; out as for show, he leaves that to my lord at the castle." 

" The castle I where's that ? " 

" About six miles off; you've heard of my Lord , I 'U 

swear." 

" Ay, to be sure — a courtier. But who else lives about here ! I 
mean, who are the principal persons, barring the corporal and 
yourself— Mr. Eelpry, I thmk our Mend here calls you. 

" Dealtry, Peter Dealtry, sir, is my name. Why, the most 
noticeable man, you must laiow, is a great scholard, a wonderfully 
learned man ; there, yonder, you may just catch a glimpse of the 
tall what-d'ye-call-it he has built out on the top of his house, that 
he may get nearer to the stars. He has got gmsses b^r which I've 
heard tmit you may see the people in the moon waUang on their 
heads ; but I can't say as I b^eve all I hear." 

** You are too sensible for that, I'm sure. But this scholar, I 
suppose, is not very rich : learning does not clothe men nowadays 
— en, corporal ? " 

'' And why should it? Zounds I can it teach a man how to 
defend his country? Old England wants soldiers, and be d — d 
to them ! But the man's well enough, I must own, oiviL 
modest " 

" And not by no means a beggar," added Peter ; " he gave as 
much to the poor last winter as the souire himself." 

*' Indeed t ^ said the stranger : " this scholar is rich then ? " 
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" So, BO ; neither one nor t'other. But if he were as rich as my 
lord, he could not be more respected ; the greatest folks in the 
country come in their carriages-and>-four to see him. Lord bless 
you ! tnere is not a name more talked on in the whole county than 
Eugene Aram." 

*^Whatr' cried the traveller, his countenance changing as he 
sprang from his seat ; " What ! — ^Aram ! — did you say Aram ? 
Great God ! how strange ! " 

Peter, not a little startled by the abruptness and yehemenoe of 
his finest, stared at him with open moutn, and eyen the corporal 
inyoluntaxily took his pipe from nis Ups. 

"What! said the former, ** you know him, do you? You're 
heard of him, eh ? " 

" The stranger did not reply ; he seemed lost in a reyerie ; he 
muttered inaudible words between his teeth ; now he strode two 
steps forward, clenching his hands ; now smiled grimly ; and then 
returning to his seat, threw himself on it, still in silence. The 
soldier and the clerk exchanged looks, and now outspake the 
con>oral, — 

"Eum tantrums! What the deyil! did the man eat your 
grandmother?" 

Boused perhaps by so pertinent and sensible a question, the 
stranger lifted his head from his breast, and said, with a forced 
smile, " You haye done me, without knowinp: it, a great kindness, 
my friend. Eugene Aram was an early and mtimate acquaintance 
of mine : we have not met for many years. I never guessed that 
he lived in these parts : indeed I did not know where he resided. 
I am truly glad to think I have lighted upon him thus unex- 
pectedly." 

** Wnat ! you did not know where he lived ? Well, I thought 
all the world knew that ! Why, men from the universities havo 
come all the way, merely to look at the spot." 

•* Very likely," returned the stranger : " but I am not a learned 
man myself, and what is celebrity in one set is obscurity in 
another. Besides, I have never been in this part of the world 
before ! " 

Peter was about to reply, when he heard the shrill voice of his 
wife behind. 

" Why don't you rise, Mr. Lazyboots ? Where are your eyes ? 
Don't you. see the yoim^ ladies ? " 

Dealtry's hat was off in an instant, — the stiff corporal rose like a 
musket ; the stranger would have kept his seat, but Dealtry gave 
him an admonitory tug by the collar ; accordingly he rose, mutter- 
ing a hasty oath, whicn certainly died on his hps when he saw the 
cause which had thus constrained him into courtesy. 

Through a little gate close by Peter's house, Madeline and her 
sister had just passed on their evening waUc, and with the kind 
familiarity for which they were both noted, they had stopped to 
salute the landlady of the " Spotted Dog" as she now, her labours 
done, sat by llie tnreshold, within hearing of the convivial group, 
and plaiting straw. The whole family of Lester were so beloved. 
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that we .OKestion whether mv lord Jbianael^ as the gveat aoUeman 
of Uie place was always oalled (as if there were only one lord in 
the peeragre), would have obtained the same degree oi respect that 
was always lavished upon them. 

" Don't let us disturb you, g^ood people," said EUinor, as they 
now moved towards the boon oompoxucms ; when her eye suddenly 
ficdling on the straoiger, she stopped short. There was something 
in his appearance, and especially in the expresaioA of his coun- 
tenance ait that moxnen.t, which no one could have marked for the 
first time without apprehension and distrust ; and it was so 
seldom that, in that retired spot, the young ladies encountered 
even one unfamiliar face, that the effect >the stranger's appearanoe 
might have produced on any one, nii^t well be inoreased tor them 
to a startling and painful dcigree. The travellw saw at once the 
sensation he had created; his brow iLowered; and the same un- 
pleasant smile, or rather sneer, that we have noted before, distorted 
nis lip, as with affected humility he made his obeisance. 

" How I— a stranger ! " said Madeline, sharing, though in. a lets 
decree, the feelings of her sister ; and then, after a pause, she 
said, as she glanoed over his garb, ** not in distress, I hope ? " 

*' No, madam!" said the stranger; *'if by distress is meant 
beggary. I am in «^ respects, perhaps, better than I seem." 

Hiere was a general titter from the corporal, my host, and his 
wife, at the traveller's seati-jest at his own unprepossessmg ap- 
pearance : but Madeline, a little duconcerted, bowed hastily, and 
drew her sister away. 

" A proud quean ! " said the stranger, as he reseated himself 
and watched the sisters gliduMj: across the green. 

All mouths were opened against him immediately. He found it 
no eanr matter to make his peace ; and before he had quite done it, 
he called for his bill, and rose to depart. 

** Well !" said he, as he tendered his hand to the corporal, "we 
m&j meet again; and ^'oy together some more of your good 
stories. Meanwhile, which is my way to this — this — famous 
scholar's ?— Ehem ! " 

" Why," quoth Peter, " you saw the direction in which the 
younj? ladies went : you must take -the same. Cross the stile you 
win nnd at the rig[ht — wind along the foot of the hill f(»r about 
three parts of a mile, and youwill then see in the middle of a 
broad plain a lonely grey house, with a thingumbob at the top ; a 
servatory they call it. That's Master Aram s." 

" Thank you." 

" And a very pretty walk it is too," said the dame, ''the pret- 
tiest hereabouts to my likiufi:, till you 'get to the house at least ; 
and so the young ladies think, ior it'« their usual walk every 

evening ! " 

'• Humph,— then I may meet thorn." 

" Well, and if you do, make yourself look as Christian-'like as 
you can/' retortea the hostess. 

There was a seoond jrrin oi the ill-€avse\ved 4a*aveller'B expense 
aanidat which he «rent his way. 



" Am. 4M oiMVp !" ««id Peter, looking after lihe sturdy fom of the 
teaTciLier. ** I wcmder ithaA he is ; he seesis well edioated'—makes 
.nee ef eood words." 

" Wnat sinnifies," said the corporal, who felt a sort of lellow- 
feeUof iof his tnew ^equaiptance s bLuffiiefls of maimer ; " what 
tfdiuunes what he is ^ B&pved his eoimtry,— 'ihait's enough ;— ^lerer 



iojld -me, ;b^ the hye, his regimeiit ; — set me a-^aUdng, and let out 
-aaothing ha&aelf ;— <ud soldier ewesj indi of him I*' 

** He can take care of number one," said Peter. ^ How he emp- 
i£si#d the jiig ! aod, my stars ! what an appetite !" 

^* 1?«flh," «aid the oorporal, "hold jaw. Man oi the worid—man 
.of -tihe ivmM,-Hihflf s olear.'' 



>« 



CHAPTER in. 



A fellow by the hand of Nature ma/eked, 
(footed, and signed, to do a deed of shame. 

ShakMpeare: ** King Jokm," 

^ * m * 

]0e is |i scholar, if a manjinaT tmst 

The libecal yoice of yame, in her report. 

» « « • 

Mgrfelf waa onoe a itadfliit, and indeed 
Bed with the aelf.same humour be is now. 

Ben Jomon : ** Event Man m kit BnammrJ** 



Xhx two :Bi0feezB pnrsaed liheir walk along a scene -whicik might 
wreU be i&Arouzed .by their selection. No sooner had they orossed 
the stile, than the Tillage seemed vanished •into earth ; so qniet, so 
londbr, m> far from the ewdenee <ji Hfe was the htodscape through 
whion ttheiy passed. On their idght sloped a gre^i and silent hul, 
shutting loat eM view beyond itself, save the deepenins: and twi- 
light sky ; to the left, and immediately along their roaa, lav frag- 
ments .of atone, oovered with moss, or i^adowed by wiM mrubs, 
that heee and f^eee gsitiiered into copses, or 'breaking abruptly 
away from the rich sod, lelt frequent spaces throu^^h which jrou 
oiMight longvtistas of toest-land, or the brooklet gliding in a noisy 
and roclnr ooosse, and ^reaJdiig into a thousand tiny waterfalls or 
mimic eddies. So secluded was the scene, and ao unwitnessini: of 
oukbraitioii,4hat yon would not have believed that a human habita- 
tion oaaid *be «t hand, «3id this air of perfect sdlitode and quiet 
gave am additicmalidharm to the spot. 

** But i assure you," «aid Bllinor, eaKBOs^ oontimting a oon- 
veBsatiMi they had begun, **'! ^assure you 1 was sot n^stedcen : 'J 
saw it as plainly as I see you." 

" What, in the breast-pocket ? " 

^'Y«b; as he dsewont his handknrchiif.l'saw the barrel -ctf the 
pistol quite distinctly." 
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** Indeed ! I tliink we had better tell my father as floon as we 

ft home ; it may be as well to be on our g^uard : though robbery, 
believe, has not been heard of in Grassdale for these twenty 
years." 

** Tet for what purpose, save that of evil, oould he, in these 
peaceable times and this peaceable country, carry fire-arms about 
nim } And what a countenance ! Did vou note the shy and yet 
ferocious eye, like that of some animal that longs, yet fears to 
spring upon you?" 

" upon my word, Ellinor," said Madeline, smilin^^, " you are not 
very merciful to strangers. After all, the man might have pro- 
vided himself with the pistol which you saw as a natural precau- 
tion ; reflect that, as a stranger, he may well not know how safe 
this district usually is, and ne may have come from London, in 
the neighbourhood of which they say robberies have been frequent 
of late. As to his looks, they are, I own, unpardonable ; tor so 
much ugliness there can be no excuse. Had the man been as 
handsome as our cousin Walter, you would not, perhaps, have been 
so uncharitable in your fears at the pistol." 

*' Nonsense, Madeline," said Ellinor, blushing and turning away 
her face : there was a moment's pause, which the younger sister 
broke. 

** We do not seem," said she, " to make much progress in the 
friendship of our singular neighbour. I never knew my father 
court any one so much as he has courted Mr. Aram, and yet you 
see how seldom he calls upon us, — ^nay, I often think that he seeks 
to shun us ; no great compliment to oar attractions, Madeline ! " 

** I regret his want of sociability, for his own sake," said Made- 
line ; " for he seems melancholy as well as thoughtful ; and he 
leads so secluded a life, that I cannot but think my father's con- 
versation and society, if he wotdd but encourage it, might afford 
some relief to his solitude." 

** And he always seems," observed Ellinor, ** to take pleasure in 
my father's conversation, — as who would not? How his counte- 
nance lights up when he converses ! it is a pleasure to watch it. I 
think him positively handsome when he speaks." 

" Oh, more than nandsome ! " said Madeline, with enthusiasm ; 
" with that high pale brow, and those deep, unfathomable eyes." 

Ellinor smiled, and it was now Madeline's turn to blush. 

" Well," said the former, ** there is something about him that 
fills one with an indescribable interest ; and his manner, if cold at 
times, is yet alwa>[s so gentle." 

" And to hear him converse," said Madeline, '* it is like music. 
His thoughts, his very words, seem so different from the language 
and ideas of others. What a pity that he shotdd ever be silent ! " 

** There is one peculiarity about his gloom, it never inspires one 
with die^TUst," said Ellinor ; " if I had observed him in the same 
circumstances as that ill-omened traveller, I sdiould have had no 
apprehension." 

'* Ah ! that traveller still runs m your head. If we were to meet 
him on this spot ! " 
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" Heaven forbid ! '* cried Ellinor, tuming liastily rotmd in alamii 
— and, lo ! as if her sister had been a prophet, she saw toe very 
person in question at some little distance behind them, and widk- 
ing on with rapid prtarides. 

She uttered a faint shriek of surprise and terror, and Madeline, 
looking back at the sound, immediately participated in her alarm. 
The spot looked so desolate and lonely, and the imagination of both 
had been already so worked upon by £Uinor's fears, and their con- 
jectures respecting the ill-boding weapon she had witnessed, that 
a thousand apprehensions of outrage and murder crowded at once 
upon the minus of the two sisters. Without^ Jiowever, giving vent 
in words to their alarm, they quickened their pace involuntarily, 
every moment stealing a glance behind, to watch the progress of 
the suspected robber. 'They thought that he also seemed to accele- 
rate his movements ; and thi$ observation increased their terror, 
and would appear, indeed, to give it some more rational ground. 
At length, as oy a sudden turn of the road, thev lost sight of the 
dread^slranger, their alann suggested to them out one resolution, 
and they fairrp^ fled on as fast as the fear which actuated woxdd 
allow them. The nearest;, and indeed the only house in that direc- 
tion, wasf Aram's; but they both imagined if they could come 
within sight of that, they should be safe. They looked back at 
every interval ; now they did not see their fancied pursuer— now 
he emerged again into view— now— yes— A* also was running. 
'• FasterT-faster, Madeline, for God's saxe ! he is gaining upon us ! 
cried £llinor. The path grew more wild, and the trees more thick 
and frequent ; at every cluster that marked their progress, they 
saw the stran^r closer and closer ; at length a sudden break — a 
sudden turn in the landscape, — a broad plain burst upon them, 
and in the midst of it the student's solitary abode ! 

** Thank Heaven we are safe ! " cried Madeline. She turned once 
more to look for the stranger ; in so doing her foot struck against a 
fra^rm^nt of stone, and she fell with great violence to the ground. She 
endeavoured to ri$e, but found herself, at first, unable to stir from 
the spot. In this state, however, she boked back, and saw the 
traveller at some little distance. But he also haltedi and, after a 
moment's seeming deliberation, tqrned aside, and was lost among 
the bushes. 

With ^[reat difficulty EUinor now assisted Madeline to rise ; her 
ancle was violently sprained, and she could not iput her foot to the 
ground ; but though she had evinced so mucb dread at the appa- 
rition of the stranger, she now testified an almost equal degree of 
fortitude jn bearing pain. " I am not much hurt, JEUinor," s^e 
said, faintly smiling, to encourage her sister, who supported ner m 
speeohlefi? alarm : but what Is to be done } I oanpo^ nse this 
foot. How shall we get home ? " 

" But are you sure you are not i^uch hurt ?" said poor EUinor, 
almost crying : " lean on me— heavier^— pray ! Only try and reach 
the house, and we can then stay there till Mr. Aiw sends home 
for the carriage." 

^' But wnat will he think? how strange it will seem ! " said 

c 
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Madeline, the colour once more yisiting her cheek, which a moment 
•ince had been blanched as pale as death. 

" Is this a time for scruples and ceremony ! " said Ellinor. 
** Come ! I entreat you, come ; if you linger thus, the man may 
take courage and attack us yet. There ! that's right ! Is the pain 
yery great?" 

I do not mind the pain," murmured Madeline ; " but if he 
should think we intrude ? His habits are so reserved — so secluded ; 
indeed I fear " 

** Intrude I " interrupted Ellinor. " Do you think so ill of him } 
— Do ^ou sxmpose that, hermit as ho is, he has lost common 
humanity ? But lean more on me, dearest ; you do not know how 
strong I am ! " 

Thus alternately chiding, caressing, and encouraging her sister, 
Ellinor led on the sufferer, till they had crossed the plain, though 
with slowness and labour, and stood before the porch of the recluse's 
house. They had looked back from time to time, but the cause of 
so much alarm appeared no more. This they deemed a suficient 
eyidence of the justice of their apprehensions. 

Madeline even now would fam have detained her sister's hand 
from the bell that hung without the porch half embedded in iyy ; 
but Ellinor, out of patience — as she well might be — ^withher sister's 
unseasonable prudery, refused any longer delay. So singularly 
still and solitary was the plain around the house, that the sound 
of the bell breaking the silence had in it something startling, and 
appeared; in its sudden and shrill yoice, a profanation of the de^p 
tranquillity of the spot. They did not wait long — a step was heard 
within— the door was slowly unbarred, and the student himself 
ptood before them. 

He was a man who might, perhaps, have numbered some fiye and 
thirty years ; but, at a hasty glance, he would have seemed con- 
fiiderabiy younger. He was above the ordinary stature ; though a 
gentle, and not ungraceful bend in the neck, rather than the 

S'loulders, somewhat curtailed his proper advantages of height, 
is frame was thin and slender, but well knit and fair propor- 
fioned. I^ature had originally oast his form in an athletic mould ; 
lut sedentary habits, and the wear of mind, seemed somewhat 
to have impaired her gifts. His cheek was pale and delicate ; 
yet it was rather the delicacy of thought than of weak health. 
His hair, which was long, and of a rich and deep brown, was thrown 
back from his face and temples, and left a broad, high, majestic 
forehead, utterly unrelieved ana bare ; and on the brow there was 
not a single wnnkle; it was as smooth as it might have been some 
fifteen years ago. There was a singular calmness, and, so to speak, 
profundity of thought, eloquent upon its clear expanse, which sug- 
gested the idea of one who nad passed his life rather in contempla- 
tion than emotion. It was a face that a nhvsiognomist would have 
loved to look upon, so much did it speak both of the refinement 
and the dignity of intellect. 

Such was the person— if pictures convey a Mthfol resemblance 
r-of a man, certainly among the most eminent in his day for 
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Tarious and profound leaming, and especially for a geniuB wholly 
self-taught, jet never oontentea to repose upon the wondeiful stores 
it had laboriously accumulated. 

He now stood before the two girls, silent, and eyidentljr sur- 
prised ; and it would have been no unworthy subject for a picture 
—that ivied porch— that still spot — MadeUne's reclining aiMi sub- 
dued form and downcast eyes — ^the ea^er face of EUinor, about to 
narrate the nature and cause of their intrusion — and the pale 
student himself, thus suddenly aroused from his solitary medi- 
tations, and converted into the protector of beauty. 

No sooner did Aram learn from Ellinor the outline of their story^ 
and Madeline's accident, thim his countenance and manner testiiiea 
the liveliest and most eager interest. Madeline was inexpressibly 
touched and surprised at the kindly and respectful earnestness 
with which this recluse scholar, usually so cold and abstracted in 
niood, assisted and led her into the house : the sympathy he 
expressed for her pain — the sincerity of his tone — the compassion 
of his' eyes — ^and as tiiose dark, and, to use her own tnought, 
unfathomable orbs, bent admiringly and yet so gently upon ner, 
Madeline, even in spite of her pain, felt an indescribable, a deli- 
cious thrill at her heart, which in the presence of no one else had 
she ever experienced before. 

Aram now summoned the only domestic his house possessed, who 
appeared in the form of an old woman, whom he seemed to have 
selected from the whole neighbourhood as the person most in keep- 
ing with the rigid seclusion he preserved. She was exceedingly 
deaf, and was a proverb in the village for her extreme taciturnity. 
Poor old Margaret ! she was a widow, and had lost ten children by 
early deaths. There was a time when her gaiety had been as 
noticeable as her reserve was now. In spite of her infirmity, she 
was not slow in comprehending the accident Madeline had met 
with ; and she busied nerself with a promptness which showed that 
her misfortunes had not deadened ner natural kindness of dis- 
position, in preparing fomentations and bandages for the wounded 
foot. 

Meanwhile Aram undertook to seek the manor-house, and bring 
back the old familj coach, which had dozed inactively in its 
shelter for the last six months, to convey the sufferer home. 

"No, Mr. Aram," said Madeline, colouring; \*pray do not go 
yourself; consider, the man may still be loitering on the road. 
He is armed : good heavens ! if he should meet you ! " 

"Fear not, madam," said Aram, with a faint smile. "J also 
keep arms, even in this obscure and safe retreat ; and to satisfy 
you, I will not neglect to carry them with me." 

A^ he spoke, he took from the wainscot, where they himg% a 
brace of large horse pistols, slung them round him by a leather 
belt, and flinging over his j«rB<m, to conceal weapons so alarming 
to any less dangerous pft^eager he might encounter, the long 
cloak then usually worn m wHfiment seasonfl» as an outer garment, 
he turned to depart. 

" But are they loaded } ^ asked Ellinor. 

C 2 
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Aram (uiswered briefly in the affinuatiye. It vas aQmewha;t 
sing^ular, but the sisters did not then remark it, that a man so 
peaceable in his pursuits, and seeminglv possessed of no ralaables 
that oonld tempt cupidity, should in that spot, where crime was 
neyer heard of, use such habitual precaution. 

When the door closed upon him, and while the old woman 
relieved the anr^ish of the sprain with a li^ht hand and soothing 
lotioDB, which she had shown some skill in preparing, Madeline 
cast fflances of interest and curiosity around the apartment into 
which she had had tiie rare good fortune to obtain admittance. 

The hotise had belonged to a family of some note, whose heirs 
had outstripped their iortunes. It had been long deserted uid 
iminhabited ; and when Aram settled in those parts, the proprietor 
was too glad to get rid of the incumbrance of an empty house, at a 
nominal rent. The solitude of the place had been the main attrac- 
tion to Aram ; and as he possessed what would be considered 
a very extensive assortment of books, even for a library of these 
davs, he required a larger apartment than he would have been 
able to obtain in an abode more compact and more suitable to 
his fortunes and mode of living. 

The room in which the sisters now found themselves was the 
most spacious in the house, and was indeed of considerable dimen- 
sions. It contained in front one lar^e window, jutting from the 
wall. Opposite was an antique and high mantlepiece of black oak. 
The rest of the room was walled from the floor to the roof with 
books ; volumes of all languages, and it might even be said, with- 
out much exaggeration, upon all sciences, were strewed around, on 
the chairs, the tables, or the floor. By the window stood the 
student's desk, and a large old-fashioned oak chair. A few papers, 
iilled with astronomical calculations, lay on the d^sk, and these 
were all the witnesses of the result of study. Indeed, Aram does 
not appear to have been a man much inclined to reproduce the 
learning he acauired ; what he wrote was in very small pro 
portion to what ne had read. 

So high and grave was the scholar's reputation, that the retreat 
and sanctum of so many learned hours would have been interesting, 
even to one who could not appreciate learning \ but to Madeline, 
with her peculiar disposition and traits of mind, we may readuy 
conceive that the room presented a powcrfiil and pleasing charm. 
As the elder sister looked round in silence, Ellinor attempted to 
draw the old woman into conversation. She would fain have 
elicited some particulars of the habits and daily life of the recluse ; 
but the deafness of their attendant was so obstinate and hopeless, 
that she wos forced to give up the attempt in despair. '* I fear, 
8aid she at last, her good nature so far overcome by impatience as 
not to forbid a slight yawn ; **I fear we shall have a duu time of it 
till my father arrives. Just consider, the fat black mares, nev^r 
too fast, can only creep alonp that broken path,— for road tnere ia 
none : it will be quite night before the coacn arrives.** 

" I am sorry, dear Ellinor, my awkwardness should 0C9a9i(m you 
so stupid an evening," answered Madeline. 



u 
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'Oh," oiied Ellinor, throwing her arms around her sister's neck, 

it is not for myself I spoke : and, indeed, I am delighted to think 
we have got into this wizard s den, and seen the instraments of his 
lixt. But I do so trust Mr. Aram will not meet that terrihle man." 

** Nay," said the prouder Madeline, '* he is armed, and it is hut 
6ne man. I feel too high a respeot for him to allow m3r8elf muoh 
fear." 

" But these hookmen are not ofteh heroes," remarked EUinor, 
laughing. 

'* For shame," said Madeline, the colour mounting to her fore- 
head. '* Bo you not remember how, last stunmer, Sugene Aram 
rescued Dame Grenfield's child firom the bull, though at the literal 
peril of his own life ? And who but Eugene Aram, when the floods 
In the year before swept along the low lands by Fairleigh, went 
day after day to rescue the persons, or even to save the goods of 
those poor people; a\; a time, too, when the boldest villagers 
would not hazard themselves across the waters? But bless me, 
DUinor, what is the matter ? you turn pale — ^you tremble." 

" Hush ! " said Ellinor imder her breath, and, putting her finger 
to her mouth, she rose and stole lightly to the window ; she had 
observed the figure of a man pass by, and now, as she gained the 
window, she saw him halt by the porch, and recognised the for- 
midable stranger. Presently the bell sounded, and the old woman, 
familiar with its shrill sound, rose from her kneeling position 
beside the sufferer to attend to the summons. Ellinor sprang 
forward and detained her : the poor old woman stared at her in 
amazement, wholly unable to comprehend her abrupt gestures and 
her rapid language. It was with considerable difficulty, and after 
repeated efibrts, that she at length impressed the dulled sense of the 
orone with the nature of their alarm, and the exnediency of refus- 
ing admittance to the stran^r. Meanwhile, the bell had rung 
again — again, and the third time, with a prolonged violence which 
testified the impatience of the applicant. As soon as the good 
dame had satished herself as to lillinor's raeaniug. sUe could no 
"^onger be accused of unreasonable taciturnity ; she wrung her 
h&nds, and poured forth a volley of lamentations and fears, which 
efifectually relieved Ellinor from the dread of her unheeding the 
admonitioU. Satisfied at having done thus much, Ellinor now 
herself hastened to the door, and secured the ingress with an addi- 
tional bolt, and then, as the thought flashed upon her, returned to 
the old woman, and made her, with an easier efibrt than before, 
now that her senses were sharpened by fear, comprehend the neces- 
sity of securing the back entrance also : both hastened away to 
efifect this precaution, and Madeline, who herself desired Ellinor to 
accompany the old woman, was left alone. She kept her eyes fixed 
on the window with a strange sentiment of dread at being thus 




the form of the ruffian burst into the apartment. As she thus sat 
and looked, she shudderingly saw the man, tired perhaps of repeat- 
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ing a summons so ineffectual, come to the window and look 
pryingly witUn : their eyes met ; Madeline had not the power to 
shriek. Would he break through the window ? that was ner only 
idea, and it deprived her of words, almost of sense. He gazed upon 
her erident terror for a moment with a grim smile of contempt : he 
then knocked at the window, and his voice broke harshly on a 
silence yet more dreadful than the interruption. 

*' Ho, ho ! so there is some life stirring ? I beg pardon, madam, 
is Mr. Aram— Eutfene Aram, within? " 

** No," said Maaeline, faintly ; and then, sensible that her voice 
did not reach him, she reiterated the answer in a louder tone. 
The man, as if satisfied, made a rude inclination of his head, and 
withdrew from the window. Ellinor now returned, and with diffi- 
culty Madeline found words to explain to her what had passed. 
It will be conceived that the two young ladies waited lor the 
fliriTfll of their father with no lukewarm expectation ; the stranger, 
however, appeared no more ; and in about an hour, to their inex- 
pressible joy, they heard the rumbling sound of the old coach as it 
rolled towards the house. This time there was no delay in unbar- 
ring the door. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THK SOLtLOQUT, AND THE CHABACTEB, OF A BBCLU8B.— THE 

IMTEBBUPTION. 



Or let mT lamp at midnii^t hoar 
Be seen In Mome YAgh lonely tower. 
Where I may oft outwatch the Bear, 
Or thrice great Hermes, and nnsphere 
The ipirit of ?\aAo.— Milton: 11 Pen»ero»o. 



As Aram assisted the beautiful Madeline into the carriage — as 
he listened to her sweet voice — as he marked the grateful expres- 
sion of her soft eyes— as he felt the slight yet warm pressure of her 
fairy hand, that va^e sensation of delight which preludes love, for 
the first time in his sterile and solitaiy life, agitated his breast. 
Lester held out his hand to him with a frank cordiality wjbich the 
scholar could not resist. 

" Do not let us be strangers, Mr. Aram," said he, warmly. ** It 
is not often that I press for companionship out of my own circle ; 
but in vour company I should find pleasure as well as instruction. 
Let us Dreak the ice boldly, and at once. Come and dine with me 
to-morrow, and Ellinor shall sing to us in the evening." 

The excuse died upon Aram's lips. Another glance at Madeline 
conquered the remains of his reserve : he accepted the invitation, 
and he could not but mark, with an unfamiliar emotion of the 
heart, tiiat the eyes of Madeline sparkled as he did so. 

With an abstracted air, and arms folded across his breast, he 
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Ktzed after the carriaffe till the winding of the valley snatohed it 
Irom his -view. He then, waking from his reverie with a start, 
tomed into the house, ana oarefimy closing and barring the door, 
monnted with slow steps to the lofty chamber with which, the 
better to indulge his astronomical researches, he had crested his 
lonely abode. 

It was now night. The heayens broadened round him in all the 
loving yet au^^t tranquillity of the season and the hour ; the stars 
bathM the living atmosphere with a solemn light ; and above — 
about^-around — 

" The holy tim« was quiet m a nan, 
Breathless with adoration.** 

He looked forth upon the deep and inef&ble stillness of the night, 
and indulged the reflections tnat it suggested. 

" Ye mystic lights," said he, soliloquising : " worlds upon worlds 
— ^Lnflnite-— incalculable. Bright defiers of rest and change, rolling 
for ever above our pett^ sea of mortality, as, wave after wave, we 
fret forth our little me, and sink into the black abyss ; — can we 
look upon vou, note vour appointed order, and your unvarying: 
courses, and not feel that we are, indeed, the poorest puppets of an 
all-pervading and resistless destiny? Shall we see throughout 
creation each marvel folflllinjgp its pre-ordered fate— no wandering 
from its orbit— no variation m its seasons— and yet imagine that 
the Arch-ordainer will hold back the tides He has sent firom their 
unseen source, at our miserable bidding ? Shall we think that our 
prayers can avert a doom woven with the skein of events? To 
change a particle of our fate, might change the destinv of millions ! 
Shair the link forsiake the chain, and yet the chain oe unbroken? 
Away, then, with our vague repinings, and our blind demands. 
AU must walk onward to their goal ; be he the wisest who looks not 
one step behind. The colours of our existence were doomed before , 
our birth — Our sorrows and our crimes ; millions of ages back, when 
this hoary earth was peopled by other kinds, yea, ere its atoms had 
formed one layer of its present soil, the eternal and all-seeing Buler 
of the universe. Destiny or God, had here fixed the moment of oui' 
birth and the limits of our career. What, then, is crime ? — Fate I 
What life ?— Submission ! " 

Such were the strange and dark thoughts which, too familiar to 
his musings, now obtruded their mournful dogmas on his mind. 
He sought a fairer subject for meditation, and Madeline Lester rose 
before him. 

Eugene Aram was a man whose whole life seemed to have been 
one sacrifice to knowledge. What is termed pleasure had no 
attraction for him. From the mature manhood at which he had 
arrived, he looked back along his youth, and recognised no youth- 
M folly. ^ Love he had hitherto regarded with a cold though not i 

an incurious eve: intemperance had never lured him to a moJ (^ 
mentaJT self-aoandonment. Even tiie innocent relaxations witfi 
which the austerest minds relieve their accustomed toils, had had no .\ 

power to draw him from his beloved researches. The delight man' ^ 
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Btrari digito, the gratiflcatioa of iritimpliaiit wisdotKi, tlid whispdn 
of an elevated yanity, existed not for nis self-dependent and soli* 
tary heart. He was one of those earnest and nifirh* wrought en- 
thusiasts who now are almost extinct upon earth, and whom Komanoe 
has not hitherto attempted to portray ; men not uncommon In the 
last eentury. who were devoted to knowledge, yet disdainful of its 
fame ; who lived for nothing else than to leam. From store to 
Store, from treasure to treasure, they proceeded in exulting labour, 
and naving accumulated all. they bestowed naught ; they were the 
arch-misers of the wealth of letters. Wrapped in obscurity, in some 
sheltered nook, remote from the S[reat stir of men, thev passed a 
life at once unprofitable d.nd glorioui ; &e least part oi what they 
ransacked would appal the industry of a modem student, yet tlu) 
most superficial of modem students mig'ht efibct more for mankind. 
They lived amons oracles, but they gave none forth. And yet, 
even in this very oarrenness, there seems nothing high ; it wau a 
rare and great spectacle— men, living aloof from the roar and strife 
of the passions that raged below, devoting themselves to the know- 
ledge which is our punfication and our immortality on earth, and 
yet deaf and blind to the allurements of the vanity which generallv 
lUiCompanies research ; f-ifusina the ignorant homage oftneir kind, 
making their sublime motive tneir only meed, adormg Wisdom for 
her sole sake, and set apart in the populous univertte, like those 
remoter stars which interchange no liffat with earth— gUd not our 
darkness, and colour t^ot our air. 

From his youth to the present period, Aram had dioek little in 
cities, tnougn he had vuited many, yet he could scarcely be^ called 
ignorant ox mankind; there seems something intuitive in the 
science which teaches us the knowledge of our race. Some men 
emerge from their seclusion, and find» all at once, a iK>wer t'» dart 
znto the minds and ix&f forth the motives of those theV see : it is 
a sort of second sight, oom with them, not acouired. And Aram, 
it may be, rendered yet more acute by his profound and habitual 
investigations of our metaphysiccd frame, never quitted his solitude 
to mix mib. others without penetrating into the broad traits or 

grevalent infirmities their characters possessed. In this, indeed, 
e differed from the schoku* tribe, and even in abstraction was 
mechanically vigilant and observant. Much in his nature, had 
early circumstances ^ven it a different bias, would have fitted him 
for worldly superionty and commona. A resistless energy, an 
xmbroken perseverance, a profound, and scheming, and subtle 
Hiought, a ffenius fertile m resources, a tongue clothed with 
eloquence — all, had his ambition so chosen, might have given him 
the same empire over the physical, that he had now attained over 

6e intellectual world. It could not be said that Aram wanted 
nevolence, but it was dashed and mixed with a certain scorn : 
the benevolence was the ofifspring of his nature t the scorn seemed 
the result of his pursuits. He would feed the birds from his 
window, he would tread aside to avoid the worm on his path ; were 
one of his own tribe in danger, he would save him at the hazard of 
^'s life :— yet in his heart he despised men, and believed them 
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l>eyond ftmelioratioii. Unlike the present tftoe of sohoelmeii, who 
indine to the oonsolinf hope of human perfeotibility, he taw in the 
gloomy past Bnt a dank propheoy of the ftttnre. As Napoleon wept 
oyer one wounded soldier in the field of battle, yet ordered, without 
emotion, thousands to a oertain death ; so Aram would have sacri- 
ficed himself for an individual, hut would not have sacrificed a 
momentary gratification for his race. And this sentiment towards 
men, at once of high disdain and profound despondency, was per- 
haps the cause why he rioted in indolence upon his extraordinary 
mental wealth, and could not he persuaded either to dazsle the 
world or to serve it. But by little and little his fame had broke 
forth fnom the limits with which he would have walled it : a man 
who had taught himself, under singular difficulties, nearly all the 
languages of the civilized earth ; the profound mathematician, the 
elaborate antiquarian, the abstruse philologist, uniting with his 
graver lore the more florid accomplishments or science, from the 
scholastic trifiing of heraldry to the gentle learning of herbs and 
flowers, could scaroely hope for utter obsouritv in wat day when 
all intellectual acquirement Was held in high nonouTi and its pos- 
sessors were drawn together into a sort of brotherhood bv the 
fellowship of their pursuits. And though Aram gave little or 
nothing to the world himself, he was ever willing to communicate 
to others any benefit or honour derivable ftom his researches. On 
the altar of science he kindled no light» but the fragrant oil in the 
lamps of his more pious bretheren was largely borrowed from his 
stores. From almost everv college in Europe came to his obscure 
abode letters of acknowledgment or inqiiiry ; and few foreign cul- 
tivators of learningvisited this oountr)r without seeking an inter- 
view with Aram. He received them with all the modesty and the 
courtesy that characterised his demeanour ; but it Was noticeable 
that he never allowed these interruptions to be more than tempo- 
rary. Be proffered no hospitality, and shrunk back from all oners 
of friendship ; the interview lasted its hour, and was seldom re- 
newed. Patronage was not less distasteful to him than sociality. 
Some occasional visits and oondeeoensions of the ^at he had 
reoeived with a stem haughtiness, rather than his habitual subdued 
urbanity. The precise amount of his fortune was not known ; his 
wants were so few, that what would have been poverty jto others 
might easily have be^n competence to him ; and the only evidence 
he manifested of the command of money, was in his extended and 
various library. 

He had been now about two years settled in his present retreat. 
Unsocial as he was, every one in the neighbourhood loved him : 
even the reserve of a man so eminent, arising as it was supposed 
to do from a uainfal modesty, had in it something winning ; and 
he had been known to evince, on great occasions, a charity and a 
courage in the service of others, which removed from the seclusion 
of his habits the semblance of misanthropy and of avarice. The 
peasant threw kindly pity into his respectful greeting, as in his 
homeward walk he encountered the pale and thoughnnl student, 
with the folded arms and downcast eyes which characterised the 
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abstraotion of his mood ; and the village maiden, as she conrtseyed 
by him, stole a glance at his handsome but melancholy counte- 
nance ; and told her sweetheart she was certain the poor scholar had 
been crossed in love ! 

And thus passed the student's life ; perhaps its monotony and 
dulness required less compassion than tney received: no man can 
judge of the happiness of another. As the moon plays upon the 
waves, and seems to our eyes to favour with a peculiar beam one 
long tract amidst the waters, leaving the rest in comparative 
obscurity ; yet all the while she is no niggard in her lustre— for 
though the rays that meet not our eyes seem to us as though they 
were not, yet ^he, with an equal and unfavouring loveliness, 
mirrors herself on every wave : — even so, perhaps, happiness falls 
with the same brightness and power over the* whole expanse of 
life, though to our limited eyes it seems only to rest on those 
billows from which the ray ia reflected on our sight. 

From his contemplations, of whatsoever nature, Aram was now 
aroused by a loud summons at the door; — ^the clock had gone 
eleven. W ho, at that late hour, when the whole village was buried 
in sleep, could demand admittance ? He recollected that Madeline 
had said the stranger who had so alarmed them had inauired 
for him ; at that recollection his cheek suddenly blanched, but 
again, that stranger was surely only some poor traveller who had 
heard of his wonted charity, and had called to solicit relief; for 
he had not met the stranger on the road to I^ester's housCj and he 
had naturally set down the apprehensions of his fair visitants to 
mere female timidity. Who could this be ? No humble way- 
farer would at that hour crave assistance ; — some disaster, perhaps, 
in the village ? From his lofty chamber he looked forth and saw 
the stars watch quietly over the scattered cottages and the dark 
foliage that slept oreatnlessly around. All was still as death, Imt 
it seemed the stillness of innocence and security : again ! the bell 
again ! He though the heard his name shouted without ; he strode 
once or twice irresolutely to and fro the chamber; and then his 
step grew Ann, and his native courage returned. His pistols were 
stin girded round him ; he looked to the priming, and muttered 
some incoherent words ; he then descended the stairs, and slowly 
unbarred the door. Without the porch, the moonlight full upon 
his harsh features and sturdy frame, stood the ill-omened tra- 
veller. 
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CHAPTER V. 

▲ DINKBS AT THB SQUIBB'S HALL.— -A CONTXBSATION BBTWXBir 
TWO BBTIBED HBK WITH DIFFBRBNT OBJBCTS IN BETIBBMBNT. 
— DISTITBBANCB FIBBT INTBODUCBD INTO A PEACEFUL FAUILT. • 



Can he not be sociable ?— IVetftw attd CreutA, 

Sabtt qoippe etiam ipsius inertise dulcedo ; et invisa prim6 desidia postrem5 
amator. *-^Ttteitua. 

How use doth breed a habit in a man 1 

TliiB shadowy desert, unfrequented woods, 

I better brook than flourishing peopled towns.— IFin/er's Ta/c. 



The next day, faithful to bis appointment, Aram arriyed at 
Lester's. The good squire received him with a warm cordiality, 
and Madeline with a blush and a smile that ought to haye been 
more grateful to him than acknowledgements. She was still a 
prisoner to the sofa, but in compliment to Aram, the sofa was 
wheeled into the hall where they dined, so that she was not 
absent from the repast. It was a pleasant room, that old hall ! 
ThOugrh it was summer, more for cheerfulness than warmth, the 
lopr burnt on the spacious hearth ; but at the same time the latticed 
windows were thrown open, and the fresh yet sunny air stole in, 
rich from the embrace of the woodbine and clematis, which clung 
around the casement. 

A few old pictures were panelled in the open wainscot ; and 
here and there the horns of the mighty stag adorned the walls, 
and united with the cheeriness of comfort associations of that 
of enterprise. The good old board was crowded with the luxuries 
meet for a country squire. The speckled trout, fresh from the 
stream, and the four-year-old mutton modestly disclaiming its 
own excellent merits, "by affecting the shape and assuming the 
adjuncts of yenison. Then for the confectionery,— it was worthy 
of Ellinor, to whom that denartment genersflly fell ; and we should 
scarcely be surprised to find, though we yenture not to affirm, that 
its delicate fabrication owed more to her than superintendence. 
Then the ale, and the cider with rosemary in the bowl, were in- 
comparable potations : and to the gooseberry wine, which would 
have filled Mrs. Primrose with enyy, was added the more generous 
warmth of port, which, in the squire's younger days, had been 
the talk of the country, and which had now lost none of its attri- 
butes, saye ** the original brightness" of its colour. 

But (the wine excepted) these yarious dainties met with alight 

* Forasmuch as the very sweeteess of idleness stealthily introduces itself into 
tiie VBAad, and the sloth, which was at first hateful, becomes at length beloved. 
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honour from their abstemious g^uest ; and, — ^for thongh habitually 
reserved, he was rarely ffloomy,-— they remarked that he seemed 
unusually fitful and sombre in his mood. Something appeared to 
rest upon his mind, from which, by the excitement of wine and 
occasional bursts of eloquence more animated than ordinary, he 
seemed striving to escape ; and at length he apparently succeeded. 
19'aturaUy enough, the conversation turned upon the enriosities 
and scenery of the country furound s and here Aram shone with a 
peculiar grace. ^ Vividly alive to the influences ox nature, and 
minutely acquainted ^th its Varieties, he Invested every Idll 
and glaae to which remark reouiTed with the poetry of his descrip- 
tions ; and fromfhis researdi he gave even scenes the most familiar 
a charm and interest which had been strange to them till then. 
To this stream some romantic legend had once attaehed itself, 
lon^ forgotten and now revived) — ^that moor, so barren to an 
ordinary eye, was yet productive of some rare and curious herb, 
whose properties sinoraed scope for lively description ;— that old 
mound was yet rife in attraction to one versed in antiquities, and 
able to expla^ ito ori^, and from such explanation deduee a 
thousand classic or Celtic episodes. 

No subject was so homely or so trite^ but the knowledge that had 
neglected nothing was able to render it luminous and new. Ana 
as ne spoke, the scholar's countenance brightened, and his voice, af 
first hesitating and low, compelled the attention to its earnest and 
winning music. Lester himself, a man who, in his long retirement, 
had not forgotten the attractions of intellectual society, nor even 
neglected a certain cultivation of intellectual pursuits, eojoved a 
pleasure that he had not experienced for years. The gay £uinor 
was fascinated into admiralion ; and Madeline, the most silent of 
the ^oup, drank in every word, unconscious of the sweet poison 
she imbibed. Walter alone seemed not carried away by tiie 
eloquence of their guest. Be preserved an imadmiring; and sullen 
demeanour, and every now and then regarded Aram with looks of 
suspicion and dislike. This was more remarkable when the men 
were left alone ; and Lester, in surprise and anger, darted signifi- 
cant and admonitory glances towards his nephew, which at length 
seemed to rouse him into a more hospitable bearing. As the cool 
of the evenin|r now came on, Lester proposed to Ar^ to enJoy it 
without, previous to returning to the parlour, to which the laaies 

tad retired. Walter excused himself from joining them. The 
ost and the guest aoooromgly strolled forth alone. 

**Your solitude," said Lester, smiling, "is far deeper and less 
broken than mine : do you never find it irksome } " 

** Can humanity be at all times contented ? " said Aram. ** No 
stream, howsoever secret or subterranean, glides on in eternal tran- 
quillity." 

'* You allow, then, that you feel some occasional desire for a more 
active and animated lif e ^ " 

Nay," answered Aram ; " that is scarcely a fair corollary from 
UT remark. I may. at times, feel the weariness of existenoe^tiie 
tedium viut; bat I know Well that the cause is not to be femedled 
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\fY a ohanre from tranquillity to agitation. The objeota of the 
^reat woila are to be pursued omy by the excitemeut of the paa- 
sions. The passions are at once our masters and our deoeivers ; — 
they xurge us onward, yet present no limit to our progress. The 
farther we proceed, the more dim and shadowy grows the goal. It 
is impossible for a man who leads the life of the world, the life of 
the passions, ever to experience content. For the life of the pa9» 
sions is that of a ]^rpetual desire ; but a state of content is the 
absenoe of all desire. Thus philosophy has become another name 
for mental quietude ; and all wisdom points to a life of intellectual 
inditferenoe, as the happiest which earth can bestow." 

•* This may be true enough," said Lester, reluoUntly, "but " 

" But what ? " 

*' A something at our hearts-;-a secret voice — an inyoluntary 
impulse — ^rebels against it, and points to action — ^action, as the true 
spnere of man." 

A slight smile ourved the lip of the student : he avoided, how- 
ever, the argument, and remarked, — 

'* Yet, if you think so, the world lies before you : why not return 
to it?" 

"Because constant habit is stronffer than occasional imi)ulse{* 
and my seclusion, after all, has its spnereof action— has its object." 

" AU seclusion has." 

" All ? Scarcely so ; for me, I have my olyeot of interest in my 
children." 

" And mine is in my books." 

" And engaged in your object, does not the whisper of Fame ever 
animate you with the desire to go forth into the world, and receive 
the homage that would await you? " 

" Listen to me," replied Aram. " When I was a boy^ I went 
once to a theatre. The tragedy of 'Hamlet' was performed ; a play 
full of the noblest thoughts, the subtlest morality. The audience 
listened with attention, with admiration, with applause. I said to 
myself, when the curtain fell, * It must be a glojrious thing to obtain 
this empire oyer men's intellects and emotions.' But now an 
Italian mountebank appeared on the staffe, — a wn. of extraor- 
dinary personal stren^h and sleight of nand. J^e performed a 
variefy of juggling tricks, and distorted his oody mto a thousand 
surprising and tmnatural postures. The audience were trans- 
ported beyond themselves : if they had felt delight in * Hamlet,' 
they glowed with rapture at the mountebank : they had listened 
wim attention to the lofty thought, but they were snatched from 
themselves by the marvel of the strange posture. * Enough,' said 
I ; * I correct i^y former notion. Where is the glory of ruling 
men's mind^, aiid commanding their admiration, when a fireater 
enthusiasm is excited by mere bodily agility than was kinoled by 
the most wonderful emanations of a genius little less than divine ? ' 
I have never forgotten the impression of that eveiung." 

Lester attempted to oombat the truth of the illustratioia ; %nd 
tiius oonvendng, they passed on through the village green, when 
the gfipnt fona of Corpii»ral Buntiog arretted their progress. 
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'' Beg pardon, squire/' said he, 'with a military salute "beg 
pardon, your honour," bowing to Aram ; ** but I wanted to speak to 
you, squire, 'bout the sent of the bit cot yonder : times very nard — 

pay scarce — and " 

You desire a little delay. Bunting, eh ?— Well, well, we'll see 
about it ; look up at the hall to-morrow. Mr. Walter, I know. 
Wants to consult you about letting the water from the fifreat pond, 
and you must give us your opinion of the new brewing. 

" Thank your honour, thank you ; much obliged, I'm sure. I 
hope your nonour liked the trout I sent up. Beg pardon, Master 
Aram, mayhap you would condescend to accept a few fish, now and 
then ; they're very fine in these streams, as you probably know ; 
if you please to let me, I'll send some up by the old 'omon to- 
morrow, that is, if the day's cloudy a bit. 

The scholar thanked tne good Bunting:, and would have pro- 
ceeded onward, but the corporal was in a familiar mood. 

** Beg pardon, beg. pardon j but strange-lookinff dog here last 
evening — asked after you — said you were old friencl of ms— trotted 
off in your direction— hope all wasripht, master? — aua-h ! " 

** All right ! " repeated Aram^ fixing his eyes on the corporal, 
^who had concluded his speech with a siniificant wink, and pausing 
a full moment before he continued ; then, as if satisfied with his 
survey, he added, — 

" Ay, ay, I know whom you mean : he had become acquainted 
with me some years ago. So you saw him! What said he to 
you— of me ? " 

" Auffh ! little enough. Master Aram : he seemed to think only 
of satisfying his own appetite ; said he'd been a soldier." 
" A soldier !— true ! ^^ 

" Never told me the regiment, though ; shy ! — did he ever 
desert, pray, your honour ? 

** I don't know," answered Aram, turning away. " I know 
little, very little, about him ! " He was going away, but stopped 
to add—- The man called on me last night for assistance : the late- 
ness of the hour a little alarmed me. I gave him what I could 
afford, and he has now proceeded on his journey." 

'* On, then, he won't take up his quarters hereabouts, your 
honour ? " said the corporal, inquiringly. 
** No. no ; good evening." 

'* What ! this singular stranger, who so frightened my poor 
^irls, is really known to you ! " said Lester, in surprise : " pray is 
le as formidable as he seemed to them ? " 

** Scarcely," said Aram, with great composure : ** he has been a 
wild rovinjg fellow all his life, but— but there is little real harm in 
him. He is certainly ill-favoured enough to—" here, interrupting 
himself, and breaking into a new sentence, Aram added : " but at 
all events he will frighten your nieces no more— he has proceeded 
on his journey northward. And now, yonder lies my way home. 
Good evening." The abruptness of tms farewell did indeed take 
Lester by surprise. 
** Why, you will not leave me yet } The young ladies expect 
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your retam to them for an hour or so ! What will they think of 
such desertion ! Ko, no, come back, my grpod Mend, and suffer 
me by-and-by to walk some part of the way nome with you.** 

** Pardon me/' said Aram, " I must leave you now. As to the 
ladies,*' he added, with a faint smile, half in melancholy, half in 
scorn, " I am not one whom they could miss ; — forgive me if I 
seem unceremonious. Adieu." 

Lester at first felt a little offended, but when he recalled the 
peculiar habits of the scholar, he saw that the only way to hope 
for a continuance of that society which had so pleased him, was to 
indulge Aram at first in his unsocial inclinations, rather than 
annoy him by a troublesome hospitality ; he therefore, without 
further discourse, shook hands with him, and they parted. 

When Lester regained the little parlour, he found his nephew 
sitting, silent and discontented, by the window. Madeline had 
taken up a book, and Ellinor, in an oupoaite comer, was plying her 
needle with an air of earnestness and quiet, very unlike her usual 
playful and cheerful vivacity. There was evidently a cloud over 
the group ; the good Lester regarded them with a searching, yet 
kinoly eye. 

" And what has happened ? " said he : '* something of mighty- 
import. I am sure, or I should have heard mv pretty Ellinor s 
merry laugh long before I crossed the threshold. ' 

Ellinor coloured and sighed, and worked faster than ever. 
Walter threw open the window, and whistled a favourite air quite 
out of tune. Lester smiled, and seated himself by his nephew. 

" Well, Walter,*' said he, " I feel, for the fiwt time these ten 
years, that I have a right to scold you. What on earth could 
make you so inhospitable to your uncle's guest? You eyed 
the poor student, as if you wished him among the books of 
Alexandria ! " 

" I would he were burnt with them ! ** answered Walter, sharply. 
**He seems to have added the black art to his other accomplish- 
m ents, and bewitched my fair cousins here into a forgetfolness of 
all but himself.** 

** Not me ! " said Ellinor eagerly, and looking up. 

" No, not you, that's true enough ; you are too just, too kind ; — 
it is a pity that Madeline is not more like you. 



" My dear Walter," said Madeline, " what is the matter ? You 
accuse me of what > being attentive to a man whom it is impossible 
to hear without attention ! *' 

*• There ! " cried Walter, passionately, ** you confess it. And so 
for a stranger, — a cold, vain, pedantic egotist, vou can shut your 
ears and heart to those who have known and loved you all your 
life ; and — and " 

*' Vain ! " interrupted Madeline, unheeding the latter part of 
Walter's address. 

" Pedantic ! *' repeated her father. 

," Yes ! I say vain, pedantic ! " cried Walter, working himself 
into a passion. '* What on earth but the love of display could 
make him monopoHse the whole conversation ? — ^What but pedantry 
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could naJce him bring out tbos^ anecdotes, and aUutioni. tnd 
descriptions, or wbateyer you call them, respectingr every old wall 
or stupid plant in the oountrr } ** 

** 1 never thought you guuty of meanness before," said Lester, 
gravely. 

** Meanness I " 

" Yes 1 for is it not mean to be jealous of superior aoquirements, 
instead of admiring them } " 

** What has been the use of those acquirements? Has he 
benefited mankind by them ? Show me the poet— the historian-— 
the orator, and I will yield to none of you ; no, not to MadelinA 
herself, in homage of their genius i but the mere creature of books 
— ^the drv and sterile collector of other men's learning— no— no. 
What should I admire in such a machine of literature, exoept 
a waste of perseverance ?— And Madeline calls him handsome, 
tool" 

At this sudden torn from declamatioB to reproach. Leeter 
laughed outright ; and hie nephew, in high anger, rose and left the 
room, 

" Who could have thought Walter so foolish ? " said Madeline. 

'' Kay," observed EUinor, gently, " it is the folly of a kind heart, 
after all. He feels sore at our seeming to prder another— X mean 
another's conversation— to his I " 

Lester turned round in his chair, and regarded witii a serious 
look the faces of both sisters. 

** My dear Bllinor." said he, when he had finished his survey, 
" you are a kind girl— come and kiss me 1 " 



CHAPTEE VI. 

TBB BBHAVIOUB 07 THB BTITDINT.— ▲ STTMICXB SOBHIi — ABAU'S 
C0KVEE8ATI0W WITH WALTBB, AHD SUBSBQUXNT OOtLOqVT WITH 
HIU8EL7. 

The soft ufoan, the flniuuntnt teren*, 

The loun lUnninate air. and flrth amena 

Hie tllver teallt flshes on the crete 

O'er.tbwart dear •trcams ■prbiklUond tar the liaal. 

njatttbter 
C«cnm vulnns babM I sad lato balteni anro 
nrieteg:it»*^l*«rtlM. 

3BV7BAL days elapsed before the family of the inanwAouse 
encountered Aram again. The old woman came once or twiceto 
present the inquiries of her master as to Miss Lester's accident ; but 
Aram himself did not appear. This want of interest certainly 

* YoabaTeamnmddMpliiddeiiinyotDrhesrti bat tlietooad belt oTfoliloQa- 
cealait. 
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ofibnded Madeline, although she still drew upon herself Walter's 
displeasure, by disputing and resenting the uniayourable strictures 
on the scholar, in which that young gentleman delighted to indulge. 
By degrees, however, as the days passed without maturing the 
aoquaintance which Walter had disapproved, the youth relaxed in 
his attacks, and seemed to yield to the remonstrances of his uncle. 
Lester had, indeed, conceived an especial inclination towards the 
recluse. Any man of reflection, who nas Hved for some time alone, 
and who suddenly meets with one who calls fortii in him, and 
without labour or contradiction, the thoughts which have sprung 
up in his solitude, scarcely felt in their growth, will comprehend 
tne new zest, the awakening, as it were, of the mind, which Lester 
found in the conversation of Eugene Aram. His solitary walk (for 
his nephew had the separate pursuits of youth) appeared to him 
more dull than before; and he longed to renew an intercourse 
which had given to the monotony of his life both varie^ and relief. 
He called twice upon Aram, but the student was, or affected to be, 
from home; and an invitation that Lester sent him, though 
couched in friendly terms, was, but with great semblance of 
kindness, refased. 

** See, Walter," said Lester, disconcerted as he finished reading 
the refusal — " see what yova rudeness has effected. I am quite 
convinced that Aram (evidently a man of susceptible as well as 
retired mind) obseryed the coldness of your manner towards him, 
and that thus you have deprived me of the only society which, 
in this wilderness of boors and savages, gave me any gratincation." 
Walter replied apologetically, but his uncle tumea away with a 
greater appearance of anger than his placid features were wont to 
exhibit ; and Walter, cursing the innocent cause of his uncle's dis- 
pleasure towards him, took up his fishing-rod and went out alone, 
in no happy or exhilarated mood. 

It was waxing towards eve — an hour especially lovely in the 
month of June, and not without reason favoured by the angler. 
Walter sauntered across the rich and fragrant fields, and came 
soon into a sheltered valley, through which the brooklet wound its 
shadowy way. Along the margin, the grass sprung up long and 
matted, and profuse with a thousand weeds and fiowers — ^the chil- 
dren of the teeming June. Here Uie ivy-leafed bell-fiower, and not 
far from it the common enchanter's nightshade, the silver weed, 
and the water-aven ; and by the hedges that now and then neared 
the water, the guelder-rose, and the white briony, overrunninc: 
the thicket with its emerald leaves and luxuriant fiowers. And 
here and there, silvering the bushes, the elder offered its snowv 
tribute to the summer. All the insect youth were abroad, with 
their bright wings and glancing motion ; and from the lower 
depths of the bushes the blackbird darted across, or higher and 
unseen the first cuckoo of the eve began its continuous and mellow 
note. All this cheeriness and eloss of life, which enamour us with 
the few bright days of the English summer, make ike poetry in an 
angler's life, and convert every idler at heart into a moralist, and 
not a gloomy one, for the time. 

9 
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Soften^ by the quiet beauty and YoluptuouBiieM ftnmnd lum^ 
Wtidter't thoug-htf assnindd a more gentle dye, and he bxoke out 
into the old liaei — 

" Street day, to foft, so calm, >o brtghti 
The bridal of the earth and tky," 

as he dipped his line into the ounent, and drew it across the 
shadowy hollows beneath the bank. The river gode were not» 
however, in a favourable mood, and after waiting in vain for some 
time, in a spot in which he was usually sucoessful, ne proceeded 
slowly alonjf the margin of the brooklet, crushLig the reeds at 
every step, mto that iresh and delicious odour, which furnished 
Bacon with one of his most beautiful comparisons. 

He thought as he proceeded, that beneath a tree that overhung 
the waters m the narrowest part of their channel, he heard a voice, 
and as he approached he recognised it as Aram's. A curve in the 
stream brought him close by the spot, and he saw the student 
half-reclined beneath the tree, ana muttering, but at broken 
intervals, to himself. 

The words were so scattered, that Walter did not trace their 
clue ; but involuntarily he stopped short, within a few feet of the 
soliloquist ; and Aram, suddenly turning round, beheld him. A 
fieree and abrupt change broke over the scholar's oountenanoe ; 
his cheek grew now pale, now flushed ; and his brows knit over his 
flashing and dark eyes with an intent anger, that was the more 
withering, from its contrast to the usual calmness of his features. 
Walter orew back, but Aram, stalking directly up to him« gazed 
into his face, as if he would read his very soul. 

" What ! eavesdropping } " said he, with a ghastly smile. " You 
overheard me, did you ? Well, well, what said I ?— what said I ? " 
Then pausing, ana noting that Walter did not reply, he stamped 
his foot violently, and grinding his teeth, repeatea in a smothered 
tone,—" Boy I what saicl I } " 

** Mr. Aram," said Walter, " you forget yourself. I am not one 
to play the listener, more especially to the learned ravings of a 
man who can conceal notlung I care to know. Accident brought 
me hither." 

*'Whatl surely — surely I spoke aloud, did I not? — did I 
not ? " 

'* You did, but so incoherently and indistinctly, that I did not 
^flt by your indiscretion. I oannot plagiarize* I assure you, 
from any scholastic designs you might have been giving vent to." 

Aram looked on him for a moment, and then breathing heavily, 
turned away 

** Pardon me," he said : " I am a poor, half-crazed man ; mueh 
study has unnerved me ; I should never live but with my own 
thoughts ; forgive me, sir, I pray you." 

Touohed bv the sudden ecmtntion of Atam's manner, Walter 
iorgot, not only his present disnleasure, but his general dislike i 
he stretohed forth his hand to the student* and hastened to assure 
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Mm of lis ready forgriToness. Antiti sighed deepljr As hd p^«Med 
tii« joxmg man's hand, and Walter saw, with surprise and emotion, 
that his eves were filled with tears. 

" Ah ! said Aram, gently shaking his head, '* it is a hard life 
we hookmen lead 1 Not for ns is tiiS hright face of noonday or 
the smile of woman, the gay unbending of the heart, the neighing 
steed, and the shrill tramp ; the pride, pomp, and ciroumstanoe of 
life. Onr enjoyments are few and calm ; our labour const4int ; but 
that is not the eyil, sir ! — ^the hodr avenges its own neglect. We 
grow old before our time; we witner np ; the sap of youth shrinks 
m>m our veins ; there is no bound in our step. We look about us 
with dimmed eyes, and our breath grows short and thick, and 
pains, and coughs, and shooting aohesL come upon us at night : it 
is a bitter life — a bitter life — a joyless life. I would I had never 
commenced it. And vet the harsh world scowls upon us : our 
nerves are broken, and. they wonder why we are querulous ; our 
blood curdles, and they ask why we are not gay ; our brain grows 
dizzy and indistinot (as with me lust now), and shrugging their 
shoulders, they whisper their neighbours that we are mad. I wish 
I had worked at the nlough, and known sleep, and loved mirth — 
and— and not been what I am." 

As the student uttered the last sentence, he bowed his head, and 
a few tears stole silently down his cheek. Walter was greatly 
affected— it took him by sui-prise ; nothing in Aram's ordinary 
demeanour betrayed any facility to emotion ; and he conveyed to 
all the idea of a man, if not proud, at least cold. 

** You do not sdS^r bodily pain, I trust?" asked Walter, 
soothingly. 

" Pain does not conquer me," said Aram, slowly recovering 
himself. " I am not melted by that which I would fdin despise. 
Youn^ man, I wronged you-^you have forpiten toe. Well, well, 
we will say no more on that head; it is past and pardoned. 
Your uncle has been kind to me, and I have not returned 
his advances ; you shall tell him why. I have lived tiiitteen 
years by myself, and I have contracted strange ways and many 
numours not common to the world — you have seen an example 
of this. Judge for yourself if I be iit for the smoothness, and 
confidence, and ease of social intercourse ; I am not tit| I feel it 1 
I am doomed to be alone ; t^ your uncle this —tell him to sufifer 
me to live so ! I am grateful for his goodness— I know his motives 
«— but I have a certain pride of mind ; I cannot bear su^ranoe — ^I 
loathe indulgence. Nay, interrupt me not, I beseech you. LckA 
roimd on Nature-^behold the only company that humbles me not 
— 'exodpt the dead whose souls speak to us from the immortality of 
books. These herbs at your feet, I know their secrets — ^I watch 
the mmihaiilsia of their life; the winds^they have taught me 
their language ; the stars — I have tintavelled their mysteries ; imd 
these, the oreatiires and ministers of God— these I ofitod not by 
my iiiood-~to them I utter my thoug^xts, and break ibrth into my 
dMms, withoat reserve and withoat hat* Bttt men distitfb ttlh- 
I have BOlhlBg to leant from them--I have fio wish to oonAdd M 

s 2 
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them ; they cripple the wild liberty whioh has become to me a 
second nature. What its shell is to the tortoise, solitade has 
become to me— my protection ; nay, my life ! " 

'* But," said Walter, " with us, at least, yon would not have to 
dread restraint: you might come when you would; be silent or 
converse, accoroingr to your will." 

Aram smiled faintly, but made no immediate reply. 

** So, you have been angling ! " he said, after a short pause, and 
as if willing to change the thread of conversation. *^ Fie ! it is 
a treacherous pursuit ; it encourages man's worst propensities — 
cruelty and deceit." 

'* I should have thought a lover of Nature would have been 
more indulgent to a pastime which introduces us to her most 
quiet retreats." 

'' And cannot Nature alone tempt you without need of such 
allurements? What! that crisped and winding stream, with 
flowers on its very tide — ^the water- violet and the water-lily— 
these silent brakes — ^the cool of the gathering evening — the still 
and luxuriance of the universal life around you ; are not these 
enough of themselves to tempt you forth ? If not, go to ! — your 
excuse is hypocrisy." 

" I am used to these scenes," replied Walter ; " I am weary of 
the thoughts they produce in me, and long for any diversion or 
excitement." 

" Ay, ay, yoxmg man ! The mind is restless at your age : 
have a care. Perhaps you long to visit the world, to quit these 
obscure haunts which you are fati^ed in admiring ? " 

" It may be so," said Walter^ with a slight sigh. " I should at 
least like to visit our great capital, and note the contrast ; I should 
come back, I imagine, with a greater zest to these scenes." 

Aram laughed. " My Mend," said he, " when men have once 
plunged into the great sea of human toil and passion, they soon 
wash away all love and zest for innocent enjoyments. What once 
was a soft retirement, will become the most intolerable monotony ; 
the gaining of social existence — ^the feverish and desperate chances 
of honour and wealth, upon which the men of cities set their 
hearts, render all pursuits less exciting, utterly insipid and dull. 
The brook and the angle— ha ! ha !-— these are not occupations for 
men who have once battled with the world." 

" I can forego tiiem, then, without regret," said Walter, with 
the sanguineness of his years. Aram looked upon him wistfully ; 
the bright eye, the healuiy cheek, and vigorous frame of the vouth, 
suited with nis desire to seek the conflict of his kind, ana gave 
a natural grace to his ambition, whioh was not without interest, 
even to the recluse. 

** Poor boy ! " said he, moumfidly, '* how gaUanily the ship 
leaves the port ; how worn and battered it will return ! 

When tney parted, Walter returned slowly homewards, filled 
with pity for the singular man whom he had seen so strangely 
overpowered ; and wondering how suddenly his mind had lost its 
£>rmer nuxoonr to the stooent Yet there mingled even with 
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these kindly feelings a little displeasure at the superior tone which 
Aram had unconsciously adopted towards him; and to which, 
from any one. the high spirit of the young man was not readily 
willing to submit. 

Meanwhile, the student continued his path along the water-side, 
and as, with nis gliding step and musing air, he roamed onward, 
it was impossible to imagine a form more suited to the deep tran- 
quiUitjr of the scene. Even the wild birds seemed to feel, bv a 
sort of instinct, that in him there was no cause for fear ; and aid 
not stir from 'the turf that neighboured, or the spray that 
overhung, his path. 

'* So," said ne, soliloquising, but not without castiuff frequent 
and jc»a1ous ^lances round him, and in a murmur so indistinct as 
would have been inaudible even to a listener — ** so, I was not over- 
heard. Well, I must cure myself of this habit ; our thoughts, like 
nuns, ought not to ffo abroad without a veil. Ay, this tone will 
not betray me ; I inll preserve its tenor, for I can scarcely alto- 
gether renounce my sole confidant — self : and thought seems more 
clear when utterea even thus. 'Tis a fine yout^ ! rull of the im- 
pulse and daring of his years ; J was never so young at heart I 
was — ^nay, what matters it ? Who is answerable for his nature } 
Who can say, — ' I controlled aJl the circumstances which made me 
what I am ? Madeline. — ^heavens ! did I bring on myself this temp- 
tation ? Have I not fenced it from me throughout all my youtn. 
when my brain did at moments forsake me, and the veins did 
bound? And now, when the yellow hastens on the green of life ; 
now, for the first time, this emotion — this weakaess — and for 
whom ? One I have lived with— known— beneath whose eyes I 
have passed through all the fine gradations, from liking to love, 
from love to passion ! No ; — one, whom I have seen but little ; 
who, it is true, arrested my eye at the first glance it cauffht of her 
two years since, but to whom, till within the last few weeks, I have 
scarcely spoken ! Her voice rings in my ear, her look dwells on 
my heart ; when I sleep she is witn me ; when I wake I am haunted 
by her image. Strange, strange ! Is love, then, after all, the sud- 
den passion which in every age poetry has termed it, though till 
now my reason has disbelieved the notion. . . . And now, 
what is the question } To resist, or to yield. Her father invites 
me, courts me ; and I stand aloof ! Will this stren^, this for- 
bearance, last? Shall I encourage my mind to^this decision?" 
Here Aram paused abruptly, and then renewed : '* It is true ! I 
ought to weave my lot with none. Memory sets me apart and alone 
in the world ; it seems unnatural to me — a thoueht of dread— to 
bring another being to m^ solitude, to set an everlasting watch on 
my uprising and my downsittings ; to invite eyes to my face when 
I sleep at nights, and ears to every word that may start unbidden 
from my lips. But if the watch be the watch of love — away ! does 
love endure for ever ? He who trusts to woman, trusts to the type 
of change. Affection may turn to hatred, fondness to loathmg, 
anxiety to dread ; and, at the best, woman is weak— she is the 
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minion to her impnliw. Bnouc h : I will ito*! my •oiil,'--ihiit up 
the ftTennes of sanse, brand with tha MathinB-iion these yet graan 
ifld eoft emotions of lingering 7outh,--aad rreeza, and chuo, uid 
onrdle np feeling, and heait, and manhood, iato ioa and age ! 
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THK POWM or W>TB OTBB TSB BESOLUriOM or TKI BTVSnra.-r 
AUK BBCOlin A IlKnSJIT «OXtT At IBS KAKOB-BODU.— A 
WALK.— DONVBBSATIOK WITK DAUI DABKHAN8.— Klfi M1|TQVT.— 
rOWBTT AKD IT8 EFFECTS. 



Mmd. Then, u Time won >h*Bfr«iiint to aaitauitli, 
Udft tliDu not broitbc, like OrMin*. Ulto (Uf Wul 
Hiiiiw. niocB (BitlB MrrirU. ll« oftW lore 
Of the peen borh lud Ihe hi7C-«>onliippeiI Odwr? 
And when d«p NlKl^t <l<il r it ibinather Eutq 

Dinue aiMk quiet, mmi Jtirf tietvaa 

WithkiHerewbrcwi,!.. ■ -t thou not unrell 
TbeTDIumenrthewMi.l ' . . : ui acwa, 
And or III* winds, i),<- . i : . ' « invlilbl* mir, 

HtkaalOiiUEDtdtUlilIri,., Ili.^ll, IllKtU)Ur>lt| 

No hoBinn llv. bUHme dlvioei ipliil 

Alon», could preich mob IruUji at lliinp dlvtnt > 

Aran. Fion llMVBi w> tom'd to lettb, 

And Wladom (Ufaercd piuion, 

Jran. Wh mw ban pnlMd tba PeuvX't UwailUlMi lot, 
And ImidM Pih^UD enrlcd Dnmble ToQ i 
H Uw* wen if |M wkT let on bam onr boaU. 
ABdritM " ~ 



^INIihtbecomnaDrKMun, uidtherar 
/v'n ol tbe lUri, but rnetenn tbit withdnw 
Ttae windslDK ipiii) from Ih* iluRiili net 

Thli denlim of tail.—Frim •• Evgem Aran," 9 MS- T 

A wicked b%t< «id enir'a itlf eiiaUliw 

But thU vame, botb beneU uid otber^ eke perrlut. 



of ■olitnde hadBtrHugiiiDui^u ibi^cAbuiiuuBiuiJiuuu, Jur, owjuauJIDtfU 

to make all the Muroei of happineei flow wlelj from himself, hie 
thouffhto the only oompaniona — his genius the only viTifler — 
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of his retreat, the tone and faonlty of his spirit oonld not but 
assume that austere and vigrorous energy which the habit of 
self-dependence almost inyariably produces ; and yet the reader, 
if he be young, will scarcely roel surprised that the resolution 
of the student, to battle against incipient love, from whatever 
reasons it might be formed, gradually and reluctantly melted 
away. It may be noted, that the enthusiasts of leaminff and 
reverie have, at one time or another in their lives, been, of all the 
tribes of men, the most keenlj^ susceptible to love ; their solitude 
feeds their passion ; and deprived, as they usually are, of the move 
hurried and vehement ocoupationa of life, when love is onee admit- 
ted to their hearts, there is no oountes-oheek to its emotions, and 
no escape from its excitement. Aram, too, had just arrived at 
tiiat age when a man usually feels a sort of revulsion in the 
current of his desires. At that age, those who have hitherto pur- 
sued love, begin to grow alive to ambition ; those who have been 
•laves to the pleasures of life, awaken from the dream, and direoi 
their desire to its interests. And in the same proportion, they who 
till then have wasted the prodi^ fervours of youth upon a sterile 
soil,— ^who have served Ambition, or, like Aram, devoted their 
hearts to Wisdom, relax from their ardour, look back on the 
departed years with regret, and commence, in their manhood, the 
fiery pleasures and delirious follies which are only pardonable in 
youth. In short, as in every human pursuit there is a certain 
vanity, and as every acquisition contains within itself the seed of 
disappointment, so there is a period of life when we pause from the 
pursuit, and are discontented with the acquisition. We then look 
around us for something new— again follow —and are again deceived. 
Few men throughout life are the servants to one desire. When 
we gain the middle of the bridge of our mortality, different objects 
from those which attracted us upward almost invariably lure us 
down the descent. Happy thejr who exhaust in the former part of 
the journey all the foibles of existence ! But how different is the 
firude and evanescent love of that age when thought has not riven 
intensity and power to the passions, from the love which is ieltfor 
tkejirst time, in maturer but still youthful years ! As the fiame 
bums the brighter in proportion to the resistance which it conquers, 
this later love is the more glowing in proportion to the length of 
time in which it has overcome temptation; all the solid and 
concentred faculties, ripened to their full height, are no longer 
eapable of the infinite distractions, the numoeriess caprices of 
youth; the rays of the heart, not rendered weak by diversion, 
collect into one burning focu» ; f the same earnestness and unity of 
purpose which render what we undertake in laanhood so far more 
successful than what we would effect in youth, are equally visible 
and equally triumphant, whether directed to interest or to love. But 
then, as in Aram, the feelinprs must be fresh as well as matured; 
they must not have been fritted away by previous indulgence; 

« Love is of the natfure of aburningr-glass, which, kept stiU in ooe plaee, ftreth 
f hiaw«4 Qft^Dt it doth nothins \^UUera ^ air JQ/m Sucktmg. 
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the love must be the first prodaoe of the soil, not the lang^nid after- 
growth. 

The reader will remark, that the first time in which our narrative 
has brought Madeline and Aram together was not the first time 
the^ had met : Aram had long noted with admiration a beantv 
which he had never seen paralleled, and certain vague and unsettled 
feelings had preluded the deep emotion that her image now excited 
within him. But the main cause of his present and growinff 
attachment had been in the evident sentiment of kindness whicK 
he could not but feel Madeline bore towards him. So retiring a 
nature as his might never have harboured love, if the love bore tiie 
character of presumption; but that one so beautiful beyond his 
dreams as Madeline Lester should deign to cherish for him a 
tenderness, that might suffer him to hope, was a thought that, 
when he caught her eye unconsciously fixed upon him, and noted 
that her voice grew softer and more tiremulous when she addressed 
him, forced itself upon his heart, and woke there a strange and 
irresistible emotion which solitude and the brooding refiection that 
solitude produces— a r^eotion so much more intense in proportion 
to the paucity of living images it dwells upon — soon ripened into 
love. Perhaps, even, he would not have resisted the impulse as 
he now did, had not at this time certain thoughts connected wiUi 

East events been more forcibly than of late years obtruded upon 
im, and thus in some measure divided his heart. By degrees, 
however, those thoughts receded from their vividness, into the 
habitual deep, but not oblivious /hade, beneath which his com- 
manding mind had formerly driven them to repose ; and as they 
thus receded, Madeline's image grew more undisturbedly nresent, 
and his resolution to avoid its power more fluctuating and feeble. 
Fato seemed bent upon bringing together these two persons, already 
so attracted towards each other. After the conversation recorded 
in our last chapter, between Walter and the student, the former, 
touched and softened as we have seen in spite of himself, had 
cheerfully forborne (what before he had done reluctantly) the 
expressions of dislike which he had once lavished so profusely upon 
Aram ; and Lester, who, forward as he had seemed, had never- 
theless been hitherto, a little checked in his advances to his 
neighbour by the hostility of his nephew, felt no scruple to deter 
him from urging them with a pertinacity that almost forbade 
refusal. It was Aram's constant habit, in all seasons, to wander 
abroad at oertein times of the day, especially towards the evening: 
and if Lester failed to win entrance to his house, he was thus enableid 
to meet the student in his frequent rambles^ and with a seeming free- 
dom from design. Actuated by his great benevolence of chanioter, 
Lester earnestly desired to win his solitary and unfHended neigh- 
bour from a mood and habit which he naturall^r imanned must 
engender a srowing melancholy of mind ; and since Walter had 
detailed to him the particulars of his meeting with Aram, this 
desire had been considerably increased. There is not, i)erhaps, a 
stronger feeling in the world than pity, when united with admi- 
ration. When one man is resolved to know another, it is almost 
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impossible to prevent it: we see daily the most remarkable in- 
stances of perseverance on one side conquering distaste on the other. 
By degrees, then, Aram relaxed from nis insociability ; he seemed 
to surrender himseK to a kindness, the sincerity of which he was 
oompelled to acknowledge ; if he for a long time refused to accept 
the nospitality of his neighbour, he did not reject his society when 
they met; and this intercourse increased by little and little, until, 
ultimately, the recluse yielded to solicitation, and became the 
guest as well as companion. This, at first accident, grew, 
though not without many interruptions, into habit ; and, at len^^th, 
few evening were passed by the mmates of the manor-house with- 
out the society of the student. 

As his reserve wore off, his conversation mingled with its attrac- 
tions a tender and affectionate tone. He seemed grateful for the 
pains which had been taken to allure him to a scene in which, at 
last, he acknowledged he found a hanpiness that he had never 
experienced before : and those who haa hitherto admired him for 
his genius, admired him now yet more for his susceptibility to the 
affeolions. 

There was not in Aram anything that savoured of the harshness 
of pedantry, or the petty vanities of dogmatism ; his voice was soft 
and low, and his manner alwavs remarkable for its singular gen- 
tleness, and a certain digniiiea humility. His language did, in- 
deed, at times, assume a tone of calm and patriarchal command ; 
but it was only the command arising £rom an intimate persuasion 
of the truth of what he uttered. Moralizing upon our nature, or 
mourning over IJie delusions of the world, a grave and solemn 
strain breathed throughout his lofty words and the profound 
melancholy of his wisdom : but it touched, not offended — elevated, 
not humbled — the lesser intellect of his listeners ; and even this 
air of unconscious superiority vanished when he was invited to 
teaeh or explain. 

That task which so few do ^acefally, that an accurate and 
shrewd thinker has said. — " It is always safe to learn, even from 
our enemies I seldom saie to instruct even our friends,"* — ^Aram 
performed with a meekness and simplicity that charmed the vanity, 
even while it corrected the ignorance of the applicant ; and so 
various and minute was the iniormation of this accomplished man, 
that there scarcely existed an^ branch even of that knowledg^e 
usually ealled practical, to which he could not impart from his 
stares something valuable and new. ^ The agriculturist was aston- 
ished at the success of his suggestions ; and the^ mechanic was 
indebted to him for the device which abridged his labour in im- 
proving its result. 

It happened that the study of botany was not, at that day, so 
favourite and common a diversion with youn^ ladies as it is now ; 
and Ellinor, captivated by the notion of a science that gave a life 
and a history to the loveLest of earth's offspring, besought Aram to 
teach her its principles. 

* Lacon* 
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As Madeline, thouffh she did not second the request, eonld 
scarcely absent herself from sharing the lesson, this pnrsnit brought 
the pair — already lovers — closer and closer together. It associated 
them not only at home, but in their rambles throughout that en- 
chanting country ; and there is a mysterious influence in nature, 
which renders us, in her loveliest scenes, the most susceptible to love ! 
Then, too, how often in their occupation their hands and eyes met : 
how often, by the shady wood or the soft water-side, they found 
themselves alone. In all times, how dangerous the connection, 
when of different 9exes, between the scholar and the teacher ! 
Under how many pretences, in that connection, the heart finds the 
opportunity to speak out. 

X et it was not with ease and complacency that Aram delivered 
Mmself to the intoxication of his deepening attachment. Some- 
times he was studiously cold, or evidently wrestling with the pow- 
erfid passion that mastered his reason. It was not without many 
throes and desperate resistance, that love at leni^h overwhelmed 
and subdued him ; and these alternations of his mood, if they 
sometimes offended Madeline and sometimes wounded, still rather 
increased than lessened the spell which bound her to him. The 
doubt and the fear, the caprice and the change, which agitate the 
pumface, swell also the tides of passion. Woman, too, whose love 
\9 80 much the creature of her imagination, always asks something 
of mystery and conjecture in the obiect of her affection. It is a 
luxury to her to perplex herself with a thousand apprehensions ; 
and the more restlessly her lover occupies her mind, the more deeply 
he enthrals it. 

Mingling with her pure and tender attachment to Aram a high 
and unswerving veneration, she saw in his fitfulness, and occa- 
sional abstraction and contradiction of manner, a confirmation of 
the modest sentiment that most weighed upon her fears; and 
imagined that, at those times, he thought her, as she deemed her- 
self, unworthy of his love. And this was the onl^ struggle which 
she conceived to pass between the affection he evidently bore her, 
and the feelkigs which had as yet restrained him from its open 
avowfld. 

One evening, Lester and the two sisters were walking with the 
student along the valley that led to the house of the latter, when 
they saw an old woman engaged in collecting firewood among the 
bushes, and a little girl holding out her apron to receive the sticks 
with which the crone's skinny arms unsparinsly filled it. The 
child trembled, and seemed half-crying ; while the old woman, in a 
harsh, gating croak, was muttering forth mingled objurgation and 
complaint. 

There was something in the appearance of the latter at once 
impressive and displeasing ; a dark, withered, furrowed skin was 
drawn like parchment over harsh and aquiline features : the eyes, 
through the rheum of age, glittered forth black and malignant ; 
and even her stooping posture did not conceal a height greatiy 
above the common stature, though gaunt and shrivelled with years 
and pov^y. It was a form ana face that might have recalled at 
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onoo tlM oelflbnited desoription of Otway, on a ]Mirt of vbieh we 
have already unoonaciouily enoroaehed, and the remaining part of 
whioh we shall wholly borrow : — 

** Oa har crook'd shonldcni had the wr&pp'd 
The Uttor'd rtinnwta of an old itripp'd huffing, 
Tb»t perred to keep ber carcRM from the cold. 
So there was notbbig of a piece about her. 
Her lower weeds were all o'er coarsely pateh'd 
With diffcrant-coloiur'd rafa, black, red, white, yeUow, 
And ffon'd to tpeak Tarlety of wretchednaia.'* 

'* See," laid Letter, ** one of the eyesores of our village (I might 
say), the ox4y discontented person. 

^* What I Dame Darkmans 1" said EUinor, qniokly. *< Ah ! let 
U8 torn back. 'I hate to enoonnter that old woman ; there is some- 
thing 10 evil and savage in her manner of talk, — and look, how 
she rates that poor girl, whom she has dragged or decoyed to assist 
her ! " 

Aram koked onrionslT on the old hag. *' Foyerty," said he, 
" makes some humble, but more malignant ; is it not want that 
grafts the devil on this poor woman's nature? Ck>me, let us 
aooost her— I like oonferring with distress." 

" It is hard labour this } " said the student gently. 

The old wmnsn looked up askant— -the musio of the voioe that 
addressed her sounded harsh on her ear. 

*'Ay, ay!" she answered. "Ton fine gentlefolks cin know 
what the poor suffer ; ye talk and ye talk, but ye never assist." 

*' Say not so, dame," said Lester ; " did I not send you but 
yesterday bread and money } And when did you ever look up at 
the hall without obtaining relief ? " 

'* But the bread was as dry as a stick," growled the hag ; '* and 
the money, what was it } wul it last a week i Oh. yes ! Ye think 
as much ox your doits and mites, as if ye stripped yourselves of a 
comfort to give it to us. Did ye nave a dish less^a 'tato less, the 
day ya sent me— your charity 1 'spose ye calls it? Och 1 fie ! But 
the Bible 's the poor cretur's oomiort." 

** I am glad to hear you say that, dame," said the good-natured 
Lester ; ** and I forgive everything else you have said, on account of 
that one sentence. 

The old woman dropped the sticks she had just gathered, and 
glowered at the speakers benevolent countenance with a malicious 
meaning in her dark eyes. 

** An' ye do ? Well, I'm glad I please ye there. Och ! yea ! the 
Bible 's a mighty comfort ; for it says as much that the rich man 
shall not tnter the kingdom of Heaven ! There's a truth for you, 
that makes the »oor folks' heart chirp like a cricket — ho ! ho ! / 
sits by the tinbers of a night, and J thinks and ^inks as how I 
shall see you all burninjo: ; and ye'll ask me for a drop o' water, 
sod I shs[ll laugh thtn from my pleasant seat with the angels. 
Ooh 1 it's a book for the poor, that ! " 

Ths sisters shuddered. '* And you think, then, that with envy, 
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malice, and all uncharitableneBs at your heart, you are certain of 
Heaven ? For shame ! Pluck the mote from your own eye ! " 

" What sinnifies praching ? Did not the Blessed Saviour come 
for the poor ? Them as has rags and dry bread here will be ixalted. 
in the nixt world ; an' if we poor folk have malice as ye calls it, 
whose fault's that? What do ye tache us? Eh? — ^Answer me 
that. Ye keeps all the laming: an' all the other fine things to 
yoursel', and then ye scould, and thritten, and hang us, 'cause 
we are not as wise as you. Och ! there 's no jistice in the Lamb, 
if Heaven is not made for us ; and the iverlasting Hell, with its 
brimstone and fire, and its guawing an' gnashing of teeth, an' its 
theirst, an' its torture, an' its worm that niver dies, for the like 
o' you I " 
"^ Come ! come away," said Ellinor, nulling her father's arm. 

" And if," said Aram, pausing, " if 1 were to say* to you, — ^name 
your want and it shall be fulfilled, would you have no charity for 
me also ? " 

"Umph!" returned the hag, "ye are the great scolard; and 
they say ye knows what no one else do. Ttll me now," and she 
approached, and familiarly laid her bony finger on the student's 
arm; ttll me, — ^have ye iver, among other fine things, known 
poverty ? " 

" I have, woman ! " said Aram, sternly. 

" Och, ye have thm ! And did ye not sit, and gloom, and eat up 
your ot^n heart, an' curse the sun that looked so gay, an' the 
winged things that played so blithe-like, an' scowl at the rich folk 
that niver wasted a thought on ye ? T«ll me now, your honour, 
till me ! " 

And the crone curtseyed with a mock air of beseeching humi- 
lity. 

** I never forgot, even in want, the love due to my fellow-suflfer- 
ers ; for, woman, we all suffer, — ^the rich and the poor : there are 
worse pangs than those of want ! " 

** Ye thmk there be, do ye ? That's a comfort, — ^umph ! Well, I'll 
ttll ye now, I feel a rispict for you, that I don't for the rest on *em : 
for your face does not insult me with being cheary like theirs yon- 
der ; an* I have noted ye walk in the dust with your eyes down 
and your arms crossed ; an' I have said,-^that man I do not hate, 
somehow, for he has something dark at his heart like me ! '* 

** The lot of earth is woe," answered Aram, calmly, yet shrink- 
ing back from the crone's touch; "judge we charitably, and act 
we kindly to each other. There — ^this money is not much, but it 
will light your hearth and heap your table without toil, for some 
days at least ! " 

'* Thank your honour : an' what think you I'U do with the 
money ? " 

"What?" 

" Drink, drink, drink I " cried the hag, fiercely. " There's 
nothing like drink for the poor, for thtn we fancy ourselves what 
we wish ; and," sinking her voice into a whisper, " I thinks thm 
that I have my foot on the billies of the rich folks, and my hands 
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twisted about their intrails, and I hear them shriek, and—thm 
I'm happy." 

" Go nome ! " said Aram, turning away, ** and open the Book 
of life wi^ other thoughts/' 

The little -poxtj proceeded ; and, looking back, Lester saw the 
old woman gaze after them, till a turn in the winding yalley hid 
her from his sight. 

*' That is a strange person, Aram ; scarcely a fayourable speci- 
men of the happy English peasant," said Lester, smiling. 

" Yet they say," added Madeline, ** that she was not always the 
same perverse and hateful creature she is now." 

** Ay," said Aram ; " and what, then, is her history ? " 

" why," replied Madeline, slightly blushing to find herself made 
the narrator of a story, ** some forty years ago this woman, so 
gaunt and hideous now, was the beauty of the village. She mar- 
ried an Ldsh soldier, whose regiment passed through Grassdale, 
and was heard of no more till about ten years back, when she re- 
turned to her native place, the discontented, envious, altered being 
you now see her." 

** She is not reserved in regard to her ^ast life," said Lester. 
*' She is too happy to seize the attention ot any one to whom she 
can pour forth her dark and angry confidence. She saw her hus- 
band, who was afterwards dismissed the service-^a strong, powerful 
man, a giant of his tribe, — ^pine and waste, inch by inch, from 
mere physical want, and at last literally die from hunger. It 
happened that they had settled in the county in which her nusband 
was bom, and in that county, those frequent famines which are 
the scourge of Ireland, were for two years especially severe. You 
may note Uiat the old woman has a strong vein of coarse eloquence 
at her command, perhaps acquired in (for it partakes of the natural 
character of) the county in which she lived so long ; and it would 
literally thrill you with horror to hear her descriptions of the 
misery and destitution that she witnessed, and amidst which her 
husband breathed his last. Out of four children, not one survives. 
One, an infant, died within a week of the father ; two sons wei-e 
executed, one at the age of sixteen, one a year older, for robbery 
committed under aggravated circumstances; and a fourth, a 
daughter, died in the hospitals of London. The old woman 
became a wanderer and a vagrant, and was at length passed to her 
native parish, where she has since dwelt. These are the misfor- 
tunes which have turned her blood to gall; and these are the 
causes which fill her with so bitter a hatred against those whom 
wealth has preserved from sharing or witnessing a fate similar to 
hers." 

" Oh ! " said Aram, n a low, but deep tone, " when— when will 
these hideous disparities be banished from the world ? How many 
noble natures — how many glorious hopes — ^how much of the se- 
raph's intellect, have been crushed into the mire, or blasted into 
guilt, by the mere force of physical want ! What are the tempta- 
tions of the rich to those of the poor ! Yet, see how lenient we 
are to the crimes of the one— how relentless to those of the other I 
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It is a bad world ; it makeB a man's heart siek to look aroniid Mm. 
The consoiousness of how little individual genius can do to relieve 
the mass, grinds out, as with a stone, all that is generous in ambi- 
tion ; and to aspire from the level of lifb is but to be more grasp- 
inffly selfish." 

** Can legislators, or the moralists that instruct legislators, do 
so little, then, towards universal good?" said Lester, doubt- 
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what can they do but forward civilisation. And what 
is civilisation, but an increase of human disparities ? The more 
the luxury of the few, the more startling the wants, and the more 
gallinjg: the sense, of poverty. Even the dreams of the philan- 
thropist only tond towards equality ; and where is eouality to be 
found, but in the state of the savage ? No : I thought otherwise 
once ; but I now regard the vast lazar-houw around us without 
hope of relief; — death is the sole physician ! " 

" Ah, no," said the high-souled Madeline, eagerly ; " do not take 
away m>m us the best feeling and the highest desire we can cherish. 
How poor, even in this beautiful world, with the warm sun and 
fresh air about us, would be life, if we could not make the happi- 
ness of others ! " 

Aram looked at the beautiful speaker with a soft and half- 
mournful smile. There is one very peculiar pleasure that we feel 
as we grow older ;— it is to see embodied, in another and a more 
lovely shape, the thoughts and sentiments we once nursed our- 
selves ; it is as if we viewed before us the incarnation of our 
own 3routh ; and it is no wonder that we are Itrarmed towards 
the object, that thus seems the living apparition of all that was 
brightest in ourselves ! It was with this sentiment that Aram now 

gazed on Madeline. She felt the gaze, and her heart beat de- 
ghtedly ; but she sunk at once into a silence, which she did not 
break during the rest of their walk. 

** I do not say," said Aram, after a pause, ** that we are not able 
to make the happiness of those immediately around us. I Speak 
only of what we can effect for the mass. And it is a deadening 
thought to mental ambition, that the circle of happiness we can 
create is formed more by our moral than our mentfu qualities. A 
warm heart, though accompanied but by a mediocre understanding, 
is even more likely to promote the happiness of those around, than 
are the absorbed and abstract, though kindly powers of a more 
elevated genius : but (observing Lester about to interrupt him) 
let us turn from this topic, —lot us turn from man's wealmess to 
the glories of the Mother*Nature, from which he sprung." 

And kindling:, as he ever did, the moment he approached a sub- 
ject so dear to his studies, Aram now spoke of the sters, which began 
to sparkle forth,— of the vast illimitable career which recent science 
had opened to the imagination,— and of the old, bewildering, yet 
eloquent theories, which from age to age had at once misled and 
elevated the conjecture of past sages. All this was a theme to 
which his listeners loved to listen, and Madeline not the least. 
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Tonth, beauty, pomp» what are these, in point of attraetion, to a 
woman's heart, when compared to eloquence } The magio of the 
tongrue is the most dangerous of all spells I 
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THB VtLTVTLtQS OV OfiNIUS.— LBSTEB'S SATISFACTION AT THE A8P1CT 
OF BVBKT8.— filS COKYSBSATION WITH WALTBA.— A I>I8CX)YBBT. 



Ate. I am for Udian : 

Thia aoddtnt, no doabt* will draw hlai from Iiii harmlfc*t lift I 
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Li$. Spare my grief, and ^yprebend 
What I Moald speak. 

Beaumont and Fletcher ** The Laver't Progretk.'' 
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Ik the course of the various conversations our family of Grass- 
dale enjoyed with their singular neighbour, it appeared that his 
knowledge had not been conlined to the closet. At times, he 
dropped remarks which showed that he had been much among cities, 
and travelled with the design, or at least with the vigilance, of 
the observer ; but he did not love to be drawn into any detailed 
accounts of what he had seen, or whither he had been ; an habitual, 
though a gentle reserve, kept watch over the past — not, indeed, that 
character of reserve which excites the doubt, but which inspires the 
interest. His most gloomy moods were rather abrupt and iitfal 
than morose, and ms usual bearing was calm, sort, and even 
tender. 

There is a certain charm about great superiority of intellect that 
winds into deep affections, which a much more constant and even 
amiability of manners in lesser men often fails to reach. Genius 
makes many enemies, but it makes sure friends — friends who for- 
give much, who endure long, who exact little ; they partake of the 
character of disciples as well as friends. There lingers about the 
human heart a strong inclination to look upward — to revere : in 
this inclination lies the source of religion, of loyalty, and also of 
the worship and immortality which are rendered so cheerfully to 
the great of old. And, in truth, it is a divine pleasure 1 admira- 
tion seems in some measure to appropriate to ourselves the qualities 
it honours in others. We wed, — we root ourselves to the natures 
we so love to contemplate, and their life grows a part of our own. 
Thus when a great man, who has engrossed our thoughts, our con- 
jectures, our homage, dietf, a gap seems suddenly left m the world ; 
a wheel in the mechanism of our own being appears abruptly 
stilled ; a portion of ourselves, and not our worst portion,— for how 
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ma^y pure, high, generous sentiments it oontain9»--dieB with him ! 
Yes 1 it is this love, so rare, so exalted, and so denied to all or- 
dinary men, which is the especial privilege of greatness, whether 
that greatness be shown in wisdom, in enterprise, in virtue, or 
even, till the world learns better, in the more daring and lofty 
order of crime. A Socrates may claim it to-day — a Kapoleon to- 
morrow ; nay, a brigand chief, illustrious in the circle in which he 
lives, may call it forth no less powerfully than the generous fail- 
ings of a Byron, or the sublime excellence of the greater Milton. 

Lester saw with evident complacency the passion growing up 
between his Mend and his daughter : he looked upon it as a tie 
that woidd permanentlv reconcile Aram to the hearth of social and 
domestic life ; a tie that would constitute the happiness of his 
daughter, and secure to himself a relation in the man he felt most 
inclined, of all he knew, to honour and esteem. He remarked in 
the gentleness and calm temper of Aram much that was calculated 
to insure domestic peace ; and, knowing the peculiar disposition of 
Madeline, he felt that she was exactly the person, not omy to bear 
with the peculiarities of the student, but to venerate iJieir source. 
In short, the more he contemplated the idea of this sdliance, the 
more he was charmed with its probability. 

Musing on this subject, the good squire was one day walking in 
his garden, when he perceived his nephew at some distance, and 
remarked that Walter, on seeing him, instead of coming forward 
to meet him, wm about to turn down an alley in an opposite 
direction. 

A little pained at this, and remembering that Walter had of late 
seemed estranged from himself, and greatly altered from the high 
and cheerful spirits natural to his temper, Lester called to ms 
nephew ; and W alter, reluctantly and slowly changing his purpose 
of avoidance, advanced and met nim. 

" Why, Walter ! " said the unclej taking his arm, " this is 
somewhat unkind to shun me ; are you engaged in any pursuit 
that requires secrecy or haste ? " 

" No, indeed, sir ! " said Walter, with some embarrassment ; 
** but 1 thought you seemed wrapped in reflection, and would 
natur^dly dislike being disturbed." 

** Hem ! As to that, I have no reflections I wish concealed from 
you, Walter, or which might not bo benefited by your advice." 
The youth pressed his uncle's hand, but made no reply; and 
Lester, after a pause, continued : — 

' I am delighted to think, Walter, that you seem entirely to 
have overcome the unfavourable i)repos8ession which at first you 
testified towards our excellent neighbour. And, for my part, I 
think he appears to be esnecially attracted towards yourself: he 
seeks your company: ana to me he always speaks of you in 
terms which, coining from such a quarter;, give me the most lively 
gratification." 

Walter bowed his head, but not in the delighted vanity with 
which a young man generally receives the assoranoe of another's 
praiae. 
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** I own/' renewed Lester, ** tliat I consider onr fnendship with 
Aram one of the most fortunate oecnrrenoes in my life ; at least," 
added he, with a sigh, *' of kite vears. I douht not hut you mutt 
have ohserved the partiality with which our dear Madeline evi- 
dently regards him ; and yet more, the attachment to her which 
breaks forth from Aram, in spite of his habitual reserve and self- 
oontrol. You have surely noted this, Waltw ?'* 

" I have," said Walter, in a low tone, and tumiag away hia 
head. 

" And doubtless you share mv satisfaction. It happens fbr- 
tunately now, that Madeline early eontraeted that studious and 
thoughtful turn, which, I must own, at one time gave me some 
uneasiness and vexation. It has tauffht her to appreciate tiie 
Talue of a mind like Aram's. Formerly, my dear boy, I hoped 
tibit at one time or another she and yourself might form a dearer 
connection than that of cousins. But I was disappointed, and I 
am now oonsoled. And indeed I think there is that in Ellinor 
which might be yet more calculated to render you happy ; that is, 
if the bias of your mind should ever lean that way." 

'* You are very good," said Walter, bitterly. *' I own I am not 
flattered bv vour selection ; nor do I see why the plainer and less 
brilliant of the two sisters must neoessarily be the htter for me." 

'* Nay," replied Lester, piqued, and justly angry ; " I do not 
think, even if Madeline have the sidvantage of her sister, that you 
can iind any fault with the personal or mental attractions of 
Ellinor. But, indeed, this is not a matter in which relationfl 
should inteifere. I am far from any wish to prevent you from 
choosing throughout the world any one whom you mav prefer. 
All I hope is, that your future wife will be like Ellinor in 
kindness of heart and sweetness of temper." 

" Krom choosing throughout the world 1 " repeated Walter : 
** and how in iMs nook am I to see the world?" 

" Walter, your voice is reproachful !— Do I deserve it ?" 

Walter was silent. 

" I have of late observed," continued Lester, '^ and with 
wounded feelings, that you do not give me the same oonfidence, or 
meet me with the same afiection, that you once delighted me by 
manifesting towards me. I know of no cause for this change. 
Do not let us, my son, ibr I may so call you— do not let us, as we 

Srow older, grow also more apart. Time divides with a sufficient 
emarcation the younfir from the old ; why deepen the necessary 
line? You know well, that I have never from your ohildhooa 
insisted heavily on a guardian's authority. I have always ^oved 
to contribute to your enjoyments, and shown ^ou how devi ed I 
am to your interests, by the very frankness with which I ^ave 
consulted you on my own. If there be now on your mind any 
secret grievance, or any secret wish, speak it, Walter, — ^you are 
alone with the friend on earth who loves you best ! " 

Walter was wholly overcome by this address; he pressed hia 
good unde's hand to his Hps, and it was some moments before he 
mustered self-composure sumcient to reply. 
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** You have ever, ever been to me all that the kindest parent, 
the tenderest Mend, oould have been: — believe me, I am not 
nngratefol; If of late I haye been altered, the cause is not in you. 
Let me speak £reely : you encourage me to do so. I am young, 
my temper is restless : I have a love of enterprise and adventure : 
is it not natural that I should long to see the world ? This is the 
cause of my late abstraction of mind. I have now told you all : it 
is for you to decide." 

Lester looked wistfully on his nephew'ii countenance before he 
replied — 

" It is as I gathered," said he, " from various remarks which 
you have lately let fall. I cannot blame jomt wish to leave us ; it 
IS certainly natural: nor can I oppose it. Go, Walter, when 
you will." 

The young man turned round with a lighted eye and flushed 
cheek. 

'* And why. Walter." said Lester, interrupting his thanks. 
'* why this surprise ; why this long doubt of my affection ? Could 
you believe I should refuse a wish that, at your age, I should have 
expressed myself? You have wronged me ; you might have saved 
a world of pain to us both by acquainting me with your desire 
when it was first formed : but, enough. I see Madeline and Aram 
approach, — let us join them now, and to-morrow we will arrange 
the time and method of ^rour departure." 

" Forgive me, sir," said Walter, stopping abruptly as the glow 
faded from his cheek, " I have not yet recovered m^rself ; I am not 
flt for other society than yours. Excuse my joining my cousin, 
and " 

'* Walter! " said Lester, also stopping short, and looking full on 
his nephew ; " a painful thought flashes upon me ! Would to 
Heaven I may be wrong ! — Have you ever felt for Madeline more 
tenderly than for her sister ? " 

Walter literally trembled as he stood. The tears rushed into 
Lester's eyes :— he grasped his nephew's hand warmly, — 

" God comfort thee, my poor boy ! " said he, with great emotion ; 
" I never dreamed of this. . 

Walter felt now that he was understood. He gratefully returned 
the pressure of his uncle's hand, and then, withdrawing his own, 
darted down one of the intersecting walks, and was almost instantly 
out of sight. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THB BTATS OF WALTEB'S HIND.— AIT ANGLER AND A MAN OF THE 
WOBLD.— A COMPANION FOUND FOB WALTBB. 



This great diteaso for love I tfr«,* 

There is no tongue can tell the woe ; 
I love the love that loves not me, 

I may not mend, but mourning mo. 

The Mourning Maiden, 

I in these llowerj meads would be, 

These crystal streams should solace me, 

To whose harmonious babbling voice, 

I with mj angle would rejoice.— /caoA Walton. 

When Walter left Ids unole, he hurried, scarcely conscious of 
his steps, towards his favourite haunt by the water-side. From a 
child he had singled out that scene as the witness of his earljr sor- 
rows or boyish schemes ; and still, the solitude of the place cherished 
the habits of his boyhood. 

Long had he, unknown to himself, nourished an attachment to 
his beautiful cousin ; nor did he awaken to the secret of his heart, 
until, with an agomsinff jealousy, he penetrated the secret at her 
own. The reader has, ooubtless, already perceiyed that it was this 
jealousy which at the first occasioned Walter's dislike to Aram : the 
consolation of that dislike was forbid him now. The gentleness and 
forbearance of the student's deportment had taken away all ground 
of ofienco ; and Walter had sufficient generosity to acknowledge 
his merits, while tortured by their effect. Silently, till this day, he 
had gnawed his heart, and found for its despair no confidant and 
no comfort. The only wish that he cherished was a feverish and 
ffloomy desire to leave the scene which witnessed the triumph of 
nis rival. Everything around had become hateful to his eyes, and 
a curse had lighted upon the face of home. He thought now, with 
a bitter satisfaction, that his escape was at hand ; in a few days he 
might be rid of the ffall and the pang which every moment of his 
stay at Grassdale inmcted upon him. The sweet voice of Madeline 
he should hear no more, subduing its silver sound for his rival's 
ear : — no more he .should watch apart, and himself unheeded, how 
timidly her fflance roved in search of another, or how vividly her 
cheek flushed when the step of that happier one approached. Many 
miles would at least shut out this picture from his view ; and in 
absence, was it not possible that he might teach himself to forgot? 
Thus meditatinff, he arrived at the banks of the little brooklet, and 
was awakened ftom his reverie by the sound of his own name. He 
started, and saw the old corporal seated on the stump of a tree, aud 
busily employed in fixing to his line the mimic likeness of what 

« Bear. 
E 2 
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anfflen, and, for au^ht we know, the rest of the world, call the 
"wlet-fly." 

" Ha ! master, — at my day's work, you see ;— Ht for nothing: else 
now. When a musket's half worn out, schoolboys buy it— pop it 
at sparrows. I be like the musket! but never mina— have not 
seen the world for nothing. We get reconciled to all things : that'a 
my way — augh ! Now, sir, you shall watch me catch cne finest 
trout you have seen this summer : know where he lies — under the 
bush yonder. Whi — sh 1 sir, whi— sh ! " 

The corporal now gave his warrior soid up to the due guidance 
of the violet-fly : now he whipped it lightly on the wave ; now he 
slid it coquettishly aloxig the surface ; now it floated, like an uncon- 
scious beauty, carelessly with the tide ; and now. like an artful 
prude, it afiected to loiter by the way. or to steal into designing 
obscurity under the shade of some overhanging bank. But none of 
these manoeuvres captivated the wary old trout, on whose acquisi- 
tion the corporal had set his heart ; and« what was especially pro- 
voking, the angler could see distinctly the darlf outline of the 
intended victim, as it lay at tiie bottom,— like some well-regulated 
bachelor, who eyes from af^ the charms he has discreetly resolved 
to neglect. 

The corporal waited till he could no longer blind himself to the 
displeasing fact that the violet-fly was wholly inefficacious; he 
then drew up his line, and replaced the contemned beauty of the 
violet-fly with the novel attractions of the yellow-dun. 

** Now, sir," whispered he. lifting up his flnger, and nodding 
sagaciously to Walter. Softly dropped the yellow-dun on the 
water, ana swiftly did it glide before the gaze of the latent trout : 
and now the trout seemed aroused from his apathy, behold he 
moved forward, balancing himself upon his fins ; now he slowly 
asoended towards the surmce : you might see all the speckles of his 
coat : — the corporal's heart stood still — he is now at a convenient 
(Ustanoe from the yeUow-dun ; lo, he surveys it steadfastly ; he 
ponders, he see-saws himself tor and fro. The yellow-dun sails 
away in affected indifference ; that indifference whets the appetite 
of the hesitating gazer; he darts forwards ; he is opposite the 
yellow-dun,— he pushes his nose against it with an eager rudeness, 
— ^he — no^ he does not bite, he recoils, he ^azes again with surprise 
and suspicion on the little charmer ; he fades back slowly into the 
deeper water, and then, suddenly turning his tail towards the dis- 
appointed bait, he makes off as fast as he can, — yonder, — yonder, 
and disappears ! No, that's he leaping yonder from the wave : 
Jupiter ! what a noble fellow ! what leaps he at ^— A redl fly ! 
" V — n his eyes ! " growled the corporal. 

'' You might have caught him with a minnow," said Walter, 
speaking for the flrst time. 

'* Minnow !" repeated the corporal, gruflly : ''ask your honour's 
pardon. Minnow!— I have tished with the yellow-dun these 
twenty years, and never knew it fail before. Mionow l-r-baueki 
But ask pardon; your honour is very welcome to fish witn a 
minnow, if yon please it." 
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to-day." 

** OK-^^food, good," qnoth the corporal, snatcliinfi^ lip his basket 
ftxtd elOiis^ the oover, le&t the yonn^ squire should pry ihto it. 
Nt) Inan is i&ore tenacious of hi^ secrets than your l^e inkier. 
"Sent the best home Wo hoiits a^ ; one weighed three pounds, on 
tiie fSaith of a man ; indeed, I'm satisfied now ; time to giTe up :** 
and the oorporal began to disjoint his rod. 

"Ah, sir!" said he, with a half-sigh, "A prettjr rivei* ttiis — 
don't mean to say it is not ; but the river Lea mr my ftioney. Tbu 
know the Lea ?— not a morning's walk fitom Lunnuh. Mary Gib- 
son, my first sweetheart, lived by the bridge, — caught such a 
trout Inere, by the bye ! — ^had beautiful eyes — ^black, round as a 
eherry-^five roet eight without shoes— Inight haYe 'listed in ^h 

"Who, Btlnting ? " said Walter, bmiling ; " the lady or ttiO 
tront? 
" Attgh !— baugh !--what ? Oh, kngMn* at ine, yout honout j 

Sn'pfe welcome, sir. Love 'fi a silly thmtf — -knoW the woild now— 
▼e not fallen in love these tefl years. I doubt^no o^nce. Sir, nd 
^SNice — ^I doubt whether your honour and Mis< Ellinor can say 
as much." 

•* I and Miss EUlnor !^you forget yt)ttrself itrangely, Bniithig," 
odd Walter, oOlourinf Wim anger. 

" Beg pardon, sir, beg pardon — trough soldier — ^Uved kWky firt)ti 
the world so Idng, woru slipped out of my moul^— ab^nt Without 
leave." 

"But why," said Walter, Smothering or feonquefin^ his Vexa- 
tion, — "why Couple me with Miss Ellinor ? Did you imagine <hat 
We*— we were in love with each other ?" 

" Indeed, sir, and if I did, *tis no more than my nei^bourd 
inligine too." 

"Humph! Your tiel^hbotirs ate vefy ^y, then, and Very 
wrong." 

" Beg ijardon, sir, i^aln— iilways getting askeW. Indeed Some 
did say it Was Miss Madeline ; but I says, says I, — * No ! I'm a 
man of the world — see through a millstone ; Miss Madeline's too 
easy like ; Miss Nelly blushes when he speaks :' scarlet is Love's 
regimentals— it was ours in the forty-second, edged with yellow — 
pepper-and-salt pantaloons? For my part I tmnk,— but Fve no 
Mttiness to think, howsomever — ^baugn 1 " 

"Pray what do you think, Mr. Bunting? Why do yott 
hesitate?" 

" 'Fraid of ofltence^but I do think that Master Aram— your 
honour understands— hoWsomeVer, squire's daughter too great a 
matdi for such ad he ! " 

Walter did not answer j and the garrulouA old Soldier, who had 
been the younff man's playmate and companion since Walter was ft 
boy, and Was therefore accustomed to the ftuniliarity with which he 
now spoke, continued mingling with his abrupt prolixity an occa- 
sional shrewdness of observation. Which showed that ne was no 
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inattentive commentator on the little and qniet world aronnd 
him, — 

** Free to confess, Sqnire Walter, that I don't qnite like this 
lamed man as much as the rest oi 'em — something queer ahout 
him — can't see to the bottom of him — don't think ne's quite so 
meek and lamblike as he seems : — once saw a cabui dead pool in 
foren parts— peered down into it— by little and little, my eye yot 
used to it— saw something dark at the bottom— stared and starea — 
by Jupiter— a ereatbig alligator ! — ^walked off immediately — ^never 
liked qniet pools since — augn, no ! " 

"An argnment against quiet pools, perhaps, Bunting; but 
scarcely against quiet people. 

" Don't Know as to that, your honour— much of a muchness. I 
haye seen Master Aram, demure as he looks, start, and bite his 
lin, and change colour, and frown— he has an ugly frown, I can 
tell ye, — ^when he thought no one nigh. A man who filets in a 
passion with himself may be soon out of temper with others, 
f'ree to confess, I shotdd not like to see him married to that stately, 
beautiful, young lady — ^but they do gossip about it in the village. 
If it is not true, better put the squire on his guard— false rumours 
often beget truths — ^beff pardon, your honour — ^no business of mine — 
baugh ! But I'm a lone man, who have seen the world, and I 
thinks on the things around me, and I turns over the quid — ^now 
on this side, now on the other — 'tis my way, sir— and— but I offend 
your honour." 

'* Not at all ; I know you are an honest man. Bunting, and well 
affected to our family : at the same time, it is neither prudent nor 
charitable to speak harshly of our neighbours without sufficient 
cause. And really you seem to me to be a little hasty in your 
judgment of a man so inoffensive in his habits, and so justiy and 
generally esteemed, as Mr. Aram." 

" May be, sir— may be, — ^very ri^ht what you say. But I thinks 
what I thinks all the same ; and, indeed, it is a thing that puzzles 
me. how that strange-looking vagabond, as frighted the ladies so, 
and who, Miss Nelly told me— for she saw them in his pocket- 
carried pistols about him, as if he had been among cannioals and 
Hottentots, instead of the peaceablest county that man ever set 
foot in, should boast of his friendship with this larned schollard, 
and pass I dare swear a whole night in his house ! Birds of a 
feather flock together— augh ! — sir!" 

** A man cannot surely be answerable for the respectability of 
all his acquaintances, even though he feel obliged to offer them the 
accommodation of a night's shelter?" 

' ' Baugh ! " grunted the corporal. *' Seen the world, sir — seen the 
world— young gentlemen are always so ^^ood-natured ; 'tis a pity, 
that the more one sees the more suspicious one grows. One does 
not have gumption till one has been properly cheated — one must 
be made a fool very often in order not to be fooled at last ! " 

" Well, corporal, I shall now have opportunities enough of pro- 
fiting by experience. I am goin^ to leave Orassdale in a few days, 
and learn suspicion and "wisdom m the great world." 
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, " Augh ! baiigh ! — what ?" cried the oorporal, startinfffrom the 
contemplatiye air whiph he had hitherto assumed, "The great 
world ? — ^how ? — when ?— going away ? — ^who goes with your ho- 
nour?" 

"Mj honour's self; I have no companion, unless you like to 
attend me," said Walter, jestingly ; but the ooiporalaneoted, with 
his natural shrewdness, to take the proposition in earnest. 

** I ! your honour's too good; and, indeed, though I say it, sir, 
you might do worse : not but what I should De sorry to leave nice 
snug home here, and this stream, though the trout nave been shy 
lately, — ^ah ! that was a mistake of yours, sir, recommending the 
minnow ; and neighbour Dealtry, though his ale's not so good as 
'twas last year : and — and— but, in short, I alwavs loved your 
honour— dandled you on my knees ;— you recollect tne broadsword 
exercise I — one, two, three — augh I baugh ! — and if your honour 
really is going, why^ rather than you should want a proper person, 
who Knows the woud, to brush your coat, polish your shoes, give 
you good advice — on the faith of a man, I'll go with you 
mysefi!" 

This alacrity on the part of the corporal was far from displeasing 
to Walter. The proposal he had at iirst made unthinkingly, he now 
seriously thought advisable ; and at length it was settled that the 
corporal should call the next morning at the manor house, and 
receive instructions to conclude arranj^ments for the journey. 
Not forgettins:, as the sagacious Buntmg delicately insinuated, 
'* the wee setUements as to wages, and board-wages, more a matter 
of form, like, than anything else— augh ! " 



CHAPTER X. 

THE LOVBBS.-~THB BKOOUNTBB AND QUABBEI. OF THB BIVALS. 



Two such I saw, what time the labour'd ox. 

In Ua loose traces from the furrow came. — Comtu, 

Pedro, Now do me noble rifht. 
Rod. ril satisfy you; 
Bat not by the sword. 

Beaumont and Fletcher : " The PUgrim.** 



While Walter and the corporal exijoyed the aWve conversation, 
Madeline and Aram, whom Lester left to themselves, were pursu- 
ing their walk alon^ the solitaiv fields. Their love had passed 
from the eye to the hp, and now found expression in words. 

" Observe," said he, m the light touch of one, who he felt loved 
him entirely, rested on his arm, — " Observe, as the later summer 
now begins to breathe a more various and mellow fflory into the 
landscape, how singularly pure and lucid the atmosphere becomes. 
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Wlien, two months ftgo, in the fall flush of Jtme, I walked through 
these fields, a grey mist hid yon distant lulls mid the fat forest 
from my view, ^ow, with what a transparent stillness the whole 
expanse of scenery spreads itself before us. And such, Madeline, 
is he change that has come over myself since that time. Then if 
I looked beyond the limited present, all was dim and indistinct 
Now, the mist has faded away — ^the broad future extends before 
me, calm and bright with the hope which is borrowed from your 
love ! " 

We will not tax the patience of the reader, who seldom enters 
with keen interest into the mere dialogue of lore, with the blush- 
ing Madeline's reply, or with all the soft vows and tender confes- 
sions which the rich poetry of Aram's mind made yet more delicious 
to the ear of his dreaming and devoted mistress. 

" There is one circumstanoe," said Aram, " which casts a momen- 
tary shade on the happiness I enjoy — ^my* Madeline probably 
guesses its nature. I regret to see that the blessing of your love 
must be purchased by the misery of another, and that other, th# 
nephew of mv kind friend. You have doubtless observed ihnA 
melancholy ox Walter Lestef, and have long since known its 
ongin ? 

'^Indeed, Eugene," answered Madeline, "it has given me gr^t 
pain to note what you refer to, for it would be a false delioacy in 
me to deny that Ihave observed it. But Walter is voung and 
high-spirited ; nor do I think he is of a nature to love long where 
there is no return ! " 

" And what," said Aram,, sorrowfully, — ** what deduction from 
reason can ever apply to love } Love is a very contradiction of all 
the elements of our ordinary nature: it makes the proud man 
meek, — the cheerful, sad, — ^the high-spirited, tame ; our strongest 
resolutions, our hardiest energy, fail before it. Believe me. you 
cannot prophesy of its future effect in a man from any knowledge 
of his past character. I grieve to think that the blow falls upon 
one in early youth, ere the world's disappointments have blunted 
the heart, or the world's numerous interests have multiplied its 
resources. Men's minds have been turned when they have not well 
sifted tlie cause themselves, and their fortunes marred, by one 
t troke on the affections of their youth. So at least have I r^id, 
Madeline, and so marked in others. For mvself, I knew nothing 
of love in its reality till I knew you. But who can know you, ana 
not sympathise with him who has lost you ? " 

" An, Eugene ! you at least overrate the influence which love 
produces on men. A little resentment and a little absence will 
soon cure mv cousin of an ill-placed and ill-requited attachment. 
You do not think how easy it is to forget." 

" Forget ! " said Aran stopping abruptly ; ** ay, torget— it is a 
strauffe truth ! we do fori et ! The summer passes over the furroWi 
and tne oom springs up : the sod forgets the flower of the past 
year ; the battle-field fo^ tts the blood that has been spilt upon its 
tnrf ; the sky forgets the storm ; and the wate * the noonday sun 
t upon its bosom. All Nature preaches forgetfiilnesB. Ita 
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very order is the progress of oblivion. And I — ^I— g:ivB md you* 
iiand, Madeline — ^1, ha ! ha ! I for^t too \ " 

As Aram spoke thus wildly, his conntenfiinoe worked ; hut his 
Yoice was slow, and scarcely audible ; he seemed rather oonfcrring 
with himself, than addressing Madeline. But when his words 
ceased, and he fslt the soft hand of his betrothed, and, turning, 
saw her anxions and wistful eyes fixed in alarm, yet in all unsus- 
pecting eoniidence, on his face, his features relaxed into their usiial 
serenity; and kissing the hand he olasped, he continued, in a 
eoUeoted and steady tone, — 

" Forgive me, my sweetest Madeline. These fitful and strange 
moods sometimes oome upon me yet. I have been so long in th6 
habit of pursuing any train of thought, however wild, that presents 
iteelf'to my mind, that I cannot easily break it, even in your 
presence. All studious men— the twilight eremites of boolu and 
closets, contract this ungraceful custom of soliloquy. You know 
our abstraction is a common jest and proverb : you must laugh me 
out of it* But stay, dearest ! — ^there is a rare herb at your feet, let 
me gather it. So, do you note its leaves—this bending and silver 
flower } Let us rest on this bank, and I will tell you of its quali- 
tiea. Beautiful as it is, it has a poison." 

The place in which the lovers rested is one which the villagers to 
this day call " The Lady's Seat ; " for Madeline, whose history is 
fondly preserved in that district, was afterwards wont constantly 
to repair to that bank (during a short absence of her lover, here- 
after to be noted), and subsequent events stamped with interest 
every spot she was known to have favoured with resort. And when 
the newer had been duly conned, and the study dismissecL Aram, 
to whom all the signs of the seasons were famiUar, pointed to her 
the thousand symptoms of the month which are unneeded by less 
observant eyes ; not forgetting, as they thus reclined, their hands 
<^ped together, to couple each remarK with some allusion to his 
love, or some deduction which heightened compliment into poetry. 
He bade her mark the light gossamer as it floated on the air ; now 
soaring high— hiffh into the translucent atmosphere ; now suddetdy 
stooping, and sauing away beneath the boughs, which ever and 
anon it hung with a silken web, that by the next mom would 
glitter with a thousand dewdrops. " And so," said he, fancifully, 
" does Love lead forth its numberless creations, making the air its 
path and empire ; ascending aloof at its wild will, hanging its 
meshes on every bough, and oidding the common grass break into 
a fairy lustre at the beam of the daily sun ! " 

He pointed to her the spot, wh^re. in the silent brake, the hare- 
bells, now waxing rare ana few, yet lingered — or where the mystic 
ring on the soft turf conjured up t^e associations of Oberon and 
his train. That superstition gave license and play to his full 
memory and glowinj^ fancy ; and Shakspeare—Spenser — Ariosto — 
the ma^io of each mighty master of Fairy Realm — ^he evoked, and 
poured into her transported ear. It was precisely such arts, which 
to a gayer and more worldly nature than Madeline's might have 
deemed but wearisome, that arrested and Won her imaginative and 
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high-wrought mind. And thus he, who to another might have 
proved but the retired and moody student, became to her the very 
Deing of whom her " maiden meditation " had dreamed — ^the mas- 
ter and magician of her fate. 
Aram did not return to the house with Madeline ; he aocom- 

ganied her to the garden-gate, and then, taking leave of her, bent 
is way homeward. He had gained the entrance of the little 
valley that led to his abode, when he saw Walter cross his path at 
a short distance. His heart, naturally susceptible to kindly emo- 
tion, smote him as he remarked the moodv listlessness of the young 
man's step, and recalled the buoyant Ugntness it was once wont 
habitually to wear. He quickened his pace, and joined Walter 
before the latter was aware of his presence. 

" Good eveninff," said he, mildly ; ** if you are going my way, 
give me the benent of your companv." 

" My path lies yonder," replied Walter, somewhat sullenly ; '* I 
regrot that it in different from yours." 

"* In that case," said Aram, ^' I can delay my return home, and 
will, with your leave, intrude my society upon you for some few 
minutes." 

Walter bowed his head in reluctant assent. They walked on for 
some moments without speaking, the one unwilling, the other 
seeldng[ an occasion, to break the silence. 

" This, to my mind," said Aram, at length, " is the most pleas- 
ing landscape in the whole country ; observe the bashful water 
stealing away among the woodlands. Methinks the wave is 
endowed with an instinctive wisdom, that it thus shuns the 
world." 

" Bather," said Walter. " with the love for ohan^ which exists 
everjrwhere in nature, it does not seek the shade until it has passed 
by 'towered cities.' and ' the busy hum of men.' " 

** I admire the shrewdness of your re^ly," rejoined Aram ; " but 
note how far more pure and lovely are its waters in these retreats, 
than when washing the walls of the reeking town, receiving into 
its breast the taint of a thousand pollutions, vexed by the sound, 
and stench, and unholy perturbation of men's dweUing-plaoe. 
Now it glasses only what is high or beautiful in nature— the stars 
or the leafy banks. The wind that ruffles it is dothed with i)er- 
fumes; the rivulet that swells it descends from the everlasting 
mountains, or is formed by the rains of Heaven. Believe me, it 
is the type of a life that glides into solitude, from the weariness 
and fretful turmoil of the world. 

' No flattery, hate, or envy lodgeth tliere. 
There no eosiilelon welled in proved eteel. 
Yet feaiftil of the arms heredf doth wear ) 
Pride ia not there } no tyrant there we feeL'"* 

" I will not oope with you in simile, or in poetry," said Walter, 
as his lip curved ; ** it is enough for me to think that life should 
be spent in aotioa. I hasten to prove if my judgment be erroneous." 

• Fhlneu Ftotcher. 
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"Are you, then, about to loaye us}" inquired Aram. 

" Yes, within a few days." 

" Indeed ! I regret to hear it." 

The answer sounded jarringly on the irritated nerves of the dis- 
appointed rival. 

** You do me more honour than I desire/' said he, "in interesting 
yourself, however lightlv, in my schemes or fortune." 

"Young man," replied Aram, coldly, *' I never see the impetuous 
and yearning spirit of youth without a certain, and, it may be, a 
painful interest. How feeble is the chance that its hopes will be 
fulfilled ! Enough if it lose not all its loftier aspirings, as well as 
its brighter expectations." 

Nothing more aroused the proud and *fiery temper of Walter 
Lester than the tone of superior wisdom ana superior age which 
his rival sometimes assumed towards him. More and more dis- 
pleased with his present companion, he answered, in no conciliatory 
tone, " I cannot but consider the warning and the fears of one, 
neither my relation nor my Mend, in the light of a gratuitous 
affront." 

Aram smiled as he answered, — 

" There is no occasion for resentment. Preserve this hot spirit 
and this high self-confidence, till vou return again to these scenes, 
and I shall DC at once satisfied ana corrected." 

" Sir," said Walter, colourixig and irritated more by the smile 
than the words of his rival, " lam not aware by wbat right or on 
what ground you assume towards me the superiority, not only of 
admonition, but reproof ! My uncle's preference towards you gives 
you no authority over me. That preference I do not pretend to 
share." — He paused for a moment, thinking Aram might hasten to 
reply ; but as the student walked on with his usual calmness of 
demeanour, he added, stung by the indifference which he attributed, 
not altogether without truth, to disdain, — " And since you have 
token upon yourself to caution me, and to forebode my inability to 
resist the contamination, as you would term it, of the world, I teU 
you, that it may be happy for you to bear so clear a conscience, so 
untouched a spirit, as that which I now boast, and with which I 
trust in God and my own soul I shall return to my birthplace. 
It is not the holy only that love solitude ; and men may shun ^e 
world from another motive than that of philosophy." 

It was now Aram's turn to feel resentment ; and this was indeed 
an insinuation not only unwarrantable in itself, but one which a 
man of so peaceable and guileless a life, afiecting even an extreme 
and rigid austerity of morals, might well be tempted to repel with 
scorn and indignation ; and Aram, however meet: and forbearing 
in general^ testified in this instance that his wonted gentleness 
arose from no lack of man's natural spirit. He laid his hand com- 
mandin^ly on young Lester's shoulder, and surveyed his counte- 
nance with ft dark and menacing frown. 

** Boy," said he, " were there meaning in your words, I should 
(mark me !) avenge the insult ;— as it is, I despise it. Go ! " 

So high and lofty was Aram's manner—so majestic was the stem- 
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hand, he now turned away, that Walter lost bis eelf-pMsegtiai) uid 
utooA fixed to the spot, abashed, and humbled frDin his late ahger. 
It was not till Aram hul moved with a slow step several paoes 
backward toward his home, that the bold and hanB;hty tempef of 
the younjr man returned to his aid. Ashamed of himself for the 
momentary weiknesa he had betrayed, and burning to Tedeem it, 
he hastened after the stately form of his rival, and, planting him- 
■elf full in hia path, a^d, in a voioe half-choked with contending 
emotions, — 

"Hold!— you have given me the opportunity I have long de- 
sired ; you youraetf have now broken that peace whioh eiiated 
between ns, and which to me was more bitter than wormwood. 
You have dared,— yea, dared to use threatening language towards 
me I I call on you to fulfil your threat. I toll yon that I Ineant, 
I desired, I thirsted to a&out you. Now resent my purposed, 
premeditated aflVont, as you vrill and can I" 

There was something remarkable in the oOntraated figures of &i 
rivals, as they now stood fronting each other. 1^ elastio and 
vigiirauB form of Walter Lester, his sparkling eyes, his Sulibamt 
btm flowing cheek, his clenched han^, and his whole frame alive 
and elwjuent with the energy, tie heat, thn hasty courage, and 
fiery spirit of youth : on the other hand, the hending ^nle of 
the student, gradually rising into the dignity of ite full height— 
his pale oheek, in which the wan hues neither deepened nor waned, 
his large eye raised to meet Walter's, bright, Bteady, and Jet how 
o»lm 1 Nothing weak, nothing irresolute, could be traced in that 
form or that lofty countenance ; yet all resentment had VaBlshed 
flrom hii aspect. He scemod at once tranquil and prepared. 

"Tou designed to affi^ant mo!" said he; "it is weU— it is a 
noble confession ;— and wherefore t Whatdo you propose to gain by 
it? A man whose whole life is peace, yon would provoke to out- 
rage t Would there be triumph in this, or disgrace } A man, whom 
your uncle honours and loves, you would insult without cause — 
you would waylay— you would, ai^r watching and creating your 
,....■ 1 liimself. Is this worthy of that 
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punctilious, for rejecting What 

my habits of lifei but I leamed 

' Hold thyself prepared for all 

d as I command the spirit, I lack 

n the hostility of another." 
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$taln in the bark^yoa can but just obsenre it ;~h« who oan tend 
a bullet through that spot, need not fear to meet the quarrel 
which he seeks to avoid. 

Walter turned mechanically, and indignant, though silent, to- 
wards the tree* Aram ilred, and the ball penetrated the centre of 
the stain* He then replaoed the pistol in his bosom, and said — 

** Early in life I had many enemies, and I taught myself these 
artc|. From habit, I still bear about me the weapons I trust and pray 
I may never have occasion to use. But to return. I have ofiended 
you — I have incurred your hatred— whv } What are my sins ?" 

**Do you ask the cdiise^' said Walter, speaking between his 
pound teeth. '* Have you not traversed my views— blighted my 
Aopea — cKarmed away from me the affections which were more t^ 
me than the world, and driven me to wander from my home with 
a oroi^ed spirit and a cheerless heart } Are these no causes for 
hate?" 

** Qave I done this?" said Aram, recoiling, and evidently and 
ppi^erfully affected. "Have I so injured your — It is true! I 
know it — I perceive itr— I read it in your heart ; and — bear witness 
Heave^ I — I feel for the ^ound that I, but with no guilty hand, 
inflict upon you. Tet be just : — ask yourself, have i done au^ht 
that you, in my case, would have left undone ? Have I been m- 
lolent in triumph, or haughty in success ? If so, hate me, nay, 
spurn me, now. 

Walter turned his head irresolutely awav. 

" If it please you, that I accuse myself, in that I, a man seared 
and lone at heu*t, presumed to come within the pale of human 
affections : — ^that I exposed myself to cross another's better and 
brighter hopes, or dared to soften my fate with the tender and 
endearing ties that are meet alone for a more eenial and 
youthful nature ; — if it please jrou that I accuse and curse my- 
self for this — ^that I yielded to it with pain and self-reproach — 
that I shall think hereafter of what I unconsciously cost you, 
Tfith Demorse— then be consoled." 

** It is enough," said Walter ; " let us nart. I leave you with 
more soreness at my late haste than I will acknowledge ; let that 
content you : for myself, I ask for no apology or " 

" But you shall have it amply," interrupted Aram, advancing 
with a ooidial openness of mien not usual to him. " I was ail 
to ViBJW ; I should have remembered you were an injured man, 
and suffered you to have said all you would. Words at best aro 
put a poor Tent for a wronged and burning heart. It shall be so 
in mtore : speaJL your will, attack, upbraid, taunt me, I will bear 
it aiL And, indeed, even to myself there appears some witchcraft, 
«ome glamoury, in what has chanced. What! I favoured where 
you^ love ? I« i* possible ? It might teach the vainest to forswear 
vanity. You, the young, the buoyant, the fresh, the beautiful !— 
Aifid I, who have passed the glory and zest of life between dusty 
^alls ; 1 w^j^well, well. Fate laughs at probabilities ! " 

**-«• npir WPJaea relapsing into one of his more abstracted 



moodjt 1 he oeued to speak sloud, bat hia lipi mored, and hii ey«a 
(frew fixed in revtrio on the ground. Walter gazed at him for tome 
mooientfl with Axed and contending BenBations. Once more retent- 
munt and the bitter wrath of Jealous}^ had faded back into the 
remoter depth* of bia mind, and a certain interest for bis lingrdar 
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_ certainly Und happineu and repose ^— would she nerer 
it her uhoioe i Thii question obtruded itself upon bim , and, 

3 ho ioiiB-ht to answer it, Aram, regaining his oomposore, 

turned abruptly and offered him his hand. Walter did not accept 
it; he bowed with a cold aspect. "laannot give my hand without 
my heart," anid ho ; " we were foes just now ; we ftre not friends 
yet. I am unreasonahle in this, I know, hut — — " 

" Jle it 50," interrupted Aram; "I understand yon. I press 
ra-^ goodwill on you no more. When this pang is forgotten, when 
thiB wound is healed, and when you will have learned more of 
him who is now your rival, we may meet again, with other feel- 
iUHs, on vour side." 

Thus they parted, and the tolltarj lamp which for weeks past 
liad been quenched ut the wholesome hour in the student's home, 
Ntrcumod from tlie easement throughout the whole of that night : 
wus it a witness of the calm and learned vigili or of the unrestinK 
heart? 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE F:lllILr BDFPBB.— THE TWO BIBTBBa JK THBIB CRIKBBK.— A 
MiaCHDEBHTARUINa FOLLOWKD BY A CONFESSION. — W«LTBK'B 
APPEOiCHIHO DKPABTURK, AND TnB COBPOBiL'S BEHAVIOUR 
TUEBBOH. — THE COBPOBAL'8 rAVODBITB IHTBODDCED TO TUB 
BBADEB.— THB COBPOBAL FBOVBS HIHSBLV A BUBTLE DIPLOMA- 
TIST. 

JJkv to a donUe Chary, mnilrijf puled, 

But ret u union In puUtlan,— jnAnauin' KlfUri Dnam. 
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—Trltlmm &lu<^. 



n tAli*ii bit BiMiiiiM SO iMKllr In Uili Mrokt of utUloyilitp. 



li- vv.u lilt' lliLil ivniiiii; Hli'nWaltor returned home: the little 
fnuiily wi'ri' ifouiidiliTd ut lli< tn-it and lightest meal of the day ; 
Klllnor silisnlly luiiik' i-uom |..i her cousin beaido herself, and that 
Iinl» kindnuM twiched W'L.ur. "Why did I not love hert" 
tlioufht he; and In.' ipuki- t< lii:rin a tone so affectionate, that it 
"K^t W heart thrill witli dJi^OiL Lester was, ou the whole, ths 
pMuire of Uic group ; tut the o)d and joum; man exohanted 
ildeuDc, irbiub, on the put 01 the lumar, wore 



m 



raitonid oonldeuDc, irbiub, outhe pwtof 
hjr a pitying trndor " 
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When the cloth was removed, and the servants ffone, Lester took 
it on himself to break to the sisters the intended departure of their 
oonsin. Madeline received the news with painful blushes, and a 
certain self-reproach ; for even where a woman has no cause to 
blame herself, she in these cases feels a sort of remorse at the 
nnhappiness she occasions. But Ellinor rose suddenly and left the 
room. 

" And now," said Lester. " London will, I suppose, be your first 
destination. I can furnish you with letters to some of my old 
friends there : menj fellows they were once : you must take care 
of the prodigality oi their wine. There's John Courtland — ah ! a 
seductive dog to drink with. Be sure and let me know how honest 
John looks, and what he says of me. I recollect him as if it were 
yesterday; a roguish eye, with a moisture in it; full cheeks; a 
straight nose: black curled hair; and teeth as even as dies: — 
honest John snowed his teeth pretty often, too : ha, ha ! how the 
dog loved a laugh ! Well, and Peter Hales — Sir Peter now, has 
his imde's baronetcy — a generous, open-hearted fellow as ever 
lived— will ask you very often to dinner— nay, offer jou money if 
you want it : but take care he does not lead you into extrava- 
gances : out of debt out of danger, Walter. It would have been 
well for poor Peter Hales, had he remembered that maxim. Often 
and oj^en have I been to see him in the Marshalsea ! but he was 
the heir to good fortunes, though his relations kept him close ; so 

I suppose he is well off now. His estates lie in shire, on your 

road/ to London ! so, if he is at his country-seat, you can beat up 
his quarters, and spend a month or so with him : a most hospitable 
fellow." 

With these little sketches of his contemporaries the good squire 
endeavoured to while the time, taking, it is true, some pleasure in 
the youthful reminiscences they excited, but cmefly designing to 
enliven the melancholy of his nephew. When, however, Madeline 
had retired, and they were alone, he drew nis chair closer to 
Walter's, and changed the conversation into a more serious and 
anxious strain: The guardian and the ward sat up late that night ; 
and when Walter retired to rest, it was with a heart more touched 
by his imcle's kindness than his own sorrows. 

But we are not about to close the day without aglance at the 
chamber which the two sisters held in common. The night was 
serene and starlit, and Madeline sat by the open window, leaning 
her face upon her hand, and gazing on tbe lone house of her lover, 
which might be seen afar across the landscape, the trees sleeping 
around it, and one pale and steady light gleaming from its h>fty 
casement like a star. 

** He has broken faith," said Madeline ; ** I shall chide Tn'm for 
this to-morrow. He promised me the light should be ever quenched 
before this hour." 

"Nay," said Ellinor, in a tone somewhat sharpened from its 
native sweetness, and who now sat up in the bed, the curtain of 
which was half drawn aside, and the soft light of the skies rested 
full upon her rounded neck and youthful countenance, — "nay,M-'''» 
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line, do not loiter there any longer ; the air growa aharp and oold* 
and the dock struck one seyeral minutes since. Come, sister, 
come ! " 

" I cannot sleep,'* replied Madeline, sighing, ** and think that 
yon light streams upon those studies which steal the healthful hues 
from his check, and the very life from his heart." 

" You are infatuated,— you are bewitched by that man," said 
Ellinor, peevishly. 

** And have I not oause~-«mple cause ? " returned Madeline, with 
aU a girl's beautiful enthusiasm, as the colour mantled her cheek, and 
gave it the only additional loveliness it could receive. " When he 
speaks, is it not like music }—ov rather, what music so arrests and 
touches th^ heart i Methinks it is heaven only to gaze upon him, 
to note the changes of that maiestic countenance, to set down as 
food for memory every look and every movement. But when the 
look turns to me,— when the voice utters my name, ah ! Ellinor, 
then it is not a wonder that I love him thus much : but that imy 
others should think they have known love, and yet not loved him / 
And, indeed. I feel assured that what the world calls love is not my 
love. Are there more Eugenes in the world than one ? Who but 
Eugene could be loved as I love ?" 

'I What! are there none as worthy T' said Ellinor, half- 
smiling. 

** Can you ask it ?" answered Madeline, with a simple wonder in 
her voice : " whom would vou compare — compare I nay, place within 
a hundred grades of the height which Eugene Aram holds in this 
little world ?" 

** This is folly— dotage," said Ellinor, indignantly ; " surely 
there are others as brave, as gentle, as kind, and, if not so wise, yet 
more fitted for the world." 

" You mock me," replied Madeline, incredulously ; " whoxn could 
you select ?" 

Ellinor blushed deeply,— blushed from her snowy temples to her 
yet whiter bosom as she answered, — 

** If I said Walter Leslie, could you, deny it ? ' 

'* Walter I " repeated Madeline ; " he equal to Eugene Aram ! " 

** Ay, and more than equal." said Ellinor, with spirit, and a 
warm and angrv tone. " Ana, indeed, Madeline," she continued, 
after a nause. * I lose something of that respect which, passing a 
sister's love, I have always borne towards you, when I see the 
unthinking and lavish idolatry you manifest to one who, but for a 
silver tongue and florid words^ would rather want attractions than 
be the wonder you esteem him. Fie, Madeline ! I blush for you 
when vou speak ; it is unmaidenly so to love any one ? " 

Maoeline rose from the window : but the angrv word died on her 
lips when she saw that Ellinor, who had worked her mind beyond 
her self-control, had thrown herself back on tho pillow, and now 
sobbed aloud. 

The natural temper of the elder sister had always been much 
x^ore calm and even than that of the younger, who united with hex 
vivacity something of the passionate capnoe and fitfftil^esa of her 
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sex. And Madeline's affection for her had beem tinged by that 
character of forbearance and soothing, which a superior nature 
often manifests to one more imperfect, and which in this instance 
did not desert her. She gently closed the window, and, gliding to 
the bed, threw her arms aroimd her sister's neck, and kissed away 
her tears with a caressinpr fondness, that if EUinor resisted for one 
moment, she returned with equal tenderness the next. 

** Indeed, dearest," said Madeline, ffently, " I cannot guess how 
I hurt you, and still less how Eugene nas offended you ? " 

** Henas offended me in nothing," repHed Ellinor, still weeping, 
" if he has not stolen away all your affection from me. But I was 
a foolish girl ; forgive me, as you always do ; and at this time I 
needyour kindness, for I am very, very unhappy." 

" Unhappy, dearest Nell, and why ? 

Ellinor wept on without answering. 

Madeline persisted in pressing for a reply ; and at length her 
sister sobbed out : — 

" I know that— -that— Walter only has eyes for you, and a heart 
for you, who neglect, who despise his love ; and I — I~but no 
matter, he is going to leave us, and of me — ^poor me, he will think 
no more ! " 

Ellinor's attachment to their cousin, Madeline had long half sus- 
pected, and she had often rallied her sister upon it ; indeed, it 
might have been this suspicion which made her at the first steel 
her breast against Walter's evident preference to herself. But 
Ellinor had never tiU now seriously confessed how much her heart 
was affected ; and Madeline, in the natural engrossment of her own 
ardent and devoted love, had not of late spared much observation 
to the tokens of her sister's. She was therefore dismayed, if not 
surprised, as she now perceived the cause of the peevishness Ellinor 
had just manifested, and by the nature of the love she felt herself, 
she judged, and perhaps somewhat overrated the anguish that 
Ellinor endured. 

She strove to comfort her by all the arguments which the fertile 
ingenuity of kindness could invent ; she prophesied Walter's speedy 
return, with his boyish disapi>ointment forgotten, and with eyes 
no longer blinded to the attractions of one sister by a bootless fancy 
for another. And though Ellinor interrupted her from time to 
time with assertions,— now of Walter's eternal constancy to his 
present idol,— now, with yet more vehement declarations of the 
certainty of his finding new objects for his affections in new scenes^ 
she yet admitted, by little and littie, the persuasive power of Made- 
Hue to creep into her heart, and brighten away its griefs with hopne, 
till at last, with the tears yet wet on her cheek, she fell asleep in 
her sister's arms. 

And Madeline, though she would not stir £rom her post lest the 
movement should awaken her sister, was yet prevented from closing 
her eyes in a similar repose. Ever and anon she breathlessly ana 
gently raised herself to steal a glimpse of that solitary light afar ;. 
and ever, as she looked^ the ray greeted her eyes with an imswerv- 
ing and melancholy stillness, tiu the dawn crept greyly over the 
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heArenA, and that speck of ligH holier to her l^an the stars, fiaded 
also with them beneath the broader Instre of the day. 

The next week was passed in preparations for Walter's departure. 
At that time, and in that distant part of the conntry, it was 
greatly the fashion among the younger trarellers to perform their 
excursions on horseback, and it was this method of conveyance that 
Walter preferred. The best steed in the squire's stables was 
therefore appropriated to his serrice, and a strong black horse with 
a Eoman nose and a long tail was consigned to the mastery of 
Corporal Bunting. The squire was delighted that his nephew nad 
secured such an attendant, for the soldier, though odd and selfish, 
was a man of some sense and experience, and Lester thought such 
cmaUties mi^ht not be without their use to a young master, new to 
the common frauds and daily usages of the world ne was about to 
enter. 

As for Bunting himself, he covered his secret exultation at the 
prospect of change and board-wages with the cool semblance of a 
man sacrificing Ms wishes to his afTeotions. He made it his pecu- 
liar studv to impress upon the squire's mind the extent of the 
sacrifice ne was about to make. Tne bit cot had been lust white- 
washed, the jpet cat just lain in ; then, too, who would dig and 
gather seeds in the garden, defend the plants (pla~«ts ! the corporal 
could scarce count a dozen, and nine out of them were cabbages !) 
from the impending frosts } It was exactly, too, the timd of vear 
when the rheumatism paid flying visits to the bones and loins ot the 
worthy corporal; and to think of his "galavanting about the 
coimtry " when he ought to be guarding against that sly foe, the 
lumbago, in the fortress of his chunney-comer ! 

To SLil these murmurs and insinuations the good Lester seriously 
inclined,—- not with the less sympathy, in that they invariably 
ended in the corporal's slapping nis manly thigh, and swearing that 
he loved Master Walter like gunpowder, and that were it twenty 
times as much, he would cheerfully do it for the sake of his hand- 
some young honour. Ever at this peroration the eyes of the squire 
began to twinkle, and new thanks were ^ven to the veteran for 
his disinterested affection, and new promises pled^d him in in- 
adequate return. The pious Dealtry felt a little jealousy at the 
trust imparted to his friend. He halted, on his return from his 
farm, by the spruce stOe which led to the demesne of the oor- 
porai, and eyed the warrior somewhat sourly, as he now, in the 
oool of the evening, sat without his door arranging his fishing- 
tackle and flies in various little papers, which he carefully labelled 
by the help of a stunted pen, that nad seen at least as much service 
as himself; 

" Well, neighbour Bunting," said the little landlord, leaning 
over the stile, Imt not passing its boundary, *' and when do you go ? 
You will have wet weather of it Pooking up to the skies] ; you 
must take care of the mmatiz. At your age it's no trifle, en — 
hem." ' 

" My age I should like to know-^what mean by that ! my ag[e 

^eed!— angh !— bother !" granted Bunting, looking up from ms 
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oeoupation. Peter ohnckled inly at the corporal's dupleasnre, and 
continued, as in an apologetic tone, — 

" Oh, I ax your pardon, neighbour. I don't mean to say you are 
too old to. travel. Why there was Hal Whitol, eighty-two come 
next Michaelmas, took a trip to Lunnun last year, — 

' For young and old, the stout, the poorlf , 
The eye of God be on them surely.' " 

" Bother ! " said the corporal, turning round on his seat. 
'* And what do you intend doing with the brindled cat ? put 'un up 
the saddle-bags? You won't surely have the heart to leave 'un. ' 
"As to that, quoth the corporal, sighing, **the poor dumb 
animal makes me sad to think on t." And, putting down his fish- 
hooks, he stroked the sides of an enormous cat, who now, with tail 
on end^ and back bowed up, and uttering her lenes eusurrus — 
Anglice, purr ! rubbed herseli to and fro athwart the corporal's legs. 
" What staring there for ? won't ye step in, man i Can climb the 
stile, I suppose ^--au^h ! " 

** So, thank ye, neighbour. I do very well here, that is, if you 
can hear me ; your oeafiiess is not so troublesome as it was last 
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** Bother ! " interrupted the corporal, in a voice that made the 
little landlord start bolt upright from the easy confidence of his 

S)sition. Nothing on earth so ofiended the perpendicular Jacob 
unting as any insinuation of increasing years or Rowing iniirmi- 
ties ; but at this moment, as he meditated putting Dealtry to some 
use, he prudently conquered the gathering anger, and added, liko 
the man of the world he justly plumed himself on being, in a voice 
gentle as a dying howl, — 

** What 'fraid on ? come in, there's a good fellow : want to speak 
to ye. Come do — a-u-g-h ! " the last sound beinff prolonged into 
one of unutterable coaxingness, and accompanied with a beck of 
the hand and a wheedling wink. 

These allurements the good Peter could not resist ; he clambered 
the stile, and seated himself on the bench beside the corporal. 

** There now, fine fellow, fit for the forty-second," said Bunting, 
clapping hin^ on the back. ** Well, and — a— nd — a beautiful cat, 
isnMiher?" 

" Ah I" said Peter, very shortly—for though a remarkably mild 
man, Peter did not love cats : moreover, we must now inform the 
reader that the cat of Jacob Bunting was one more feared than 
respected throughout the village. The conxjral was a cunning 
instructor of all animals : he could teach goldfinches the use of the 
niusket ; do|^s, the art of tibe broadsword ; horses, to dance horn- 
pipes and pick pockets ; and he had relieved the ennui of his 
solitary moments by imparting sundrjr accomplishments to the 
ductile genius of his cat. Under his tuition puss had learned to 
fetch and carry ; to turn over head and tail like a tumbler ; to run 
up your shoulder when you leaat expected it ; to fly as if she were 
maa at any one upon whom the corporal thought fit to set her; an^ 
above all, to rob larders, shelves, and tables, and bring the pro^' 

If 2 
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to the corporal, who never failed to consider such stray waifs lawful 
manorial acouisitions. These little feline cultivations of talent, how- 
ever delightful to the corporal, and creditable to his powers of teaching 
the young idea how to shoot, had, nevertheless, since the truth 
must be told, rendered the corporais cat a proverb and by -word 
throughout the neighbourhood. Never was cat in such bad odour; 
and the dislike in which it was held was wonderfully increased by 
terror ; for the creature was singularhr large and robust, and withal 
of so courageous a temper, that ii^ you attempted to resist its 
invasion of vour property it forthwith set up its back, put down its 
ears, opened its mouth, and bade you fully comprehend that what 
it feloniously seized it could gallantly defend. More than one 
gossip in the village had this notable cat hurried into premature 
parturition as, on descending at daybreak into her kitchen, the 
dame would descry the animal perched on the dresser, having 
entered Heaven knows how, and {^[laring upon her with its great 
green eyes, and a malignant broiome expression of countenance. 

Various deputations had, indeed, from time to time arrived at 
the corporal's cottage requesting the death, expulsion, or perpetual 
imprisonment of the favourite. But the stout corporal received 
them grimly, and dismissed them gruffly, and the cat went on 
waxing in size and wickedness, and baffling, as if inspired by the 
devil, the various gins and traps set for its destruction. But 
never, perhaps, was there a greater disturbance and perturbation 
in the little hamlet than when, some three weeks since, the cor- 
poral's cat was know to be brought to bed, and safely delivered of 
a numerous offspring. The village saw itself overrun with a race 
and a perpetuity of corporal's cats 1 Perhaps, too, their teacher 
growing more expert bv practice, the descendants might attain to 
even greater accomplishments than their nefarioua progenitor. No 
longer did the faint hope of being delivered from their tormentor 
by an untimely or even natural death occur to the harassed Grass- 
dalians. Death was an incident natural to one cat, however 
vivacious, but here was a dynasty of oats 1 Principea mortales^ 
respublica aterna / 

Now the corporal loved this creature better, yes, better than 
anything in the world except travelling and board-wages ; and he 
was sorelv perplexed in his mind how ne should be able to dispose 
of her safely in his absence. He was aware of the general enmity 
she had inspired, and trembled to anticipate its probable result 
when he was no longer by to afford her shelter and protection. The 
squire had, indeed, offered her an asylum at the manor-house : but 
the squire's cook was the cat's most embittered enemy ; and what 
man can answer for the peaceable behaviour of his cook ? The 
corporal, therefore, with a reluctant sigh, renounced the friendlj 
offer, and after lying awake three nights, and tuminir over in his 
mind the characters, consciences, and capabilities of all his neigh- 
bours, he came at lost to the conviction that there was no one with 
whom he could so safely intrust his cat as Peter Dealtry. It is 
true, as we said before, that Peter was no lover of oats ; and the 
^k of persuading him to afford board and lodging to a oat, of all 
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Gats the most pdions and malignant, was therefore no easy matter. 
But to a man of the world what intri^e is impossible } 

The finest diplomatist in Europe might have taken a lesson from 
the corporal, as he now prooeeaed earnestly towards the accom- 
plishment of his project. 

He took the cat, which, by the bye, we forgot to say that he had 
uhonght fit to christen after himself, and to honour with a name, 
somewhat lengthy for a cat (but, indeed, iMs was no ordinary oat !) 
Tiz. Jacobina— he took Jaoobina then, we say, upon his lap, and, 
stroking her brindled sides with great tenderness, he bade Dealtry 
remark now singularly quiet the animal was in its manners. Nay, 
he was not contented until Peter himself had patted her with a 
timorous hand, and had reluctantly submitted the said hand to the 
honour of being licked by the cat m return. Jacobina, who, to do 
her justice, was always meek enough in the presence and at t^e 
will of her master, was, fortunately, this day, on her yery best 
behaviDur. 

'* Them dxmib animals be mij^hty ^teful," quoth the corporal. 

" Ah I" rejoined Peter, wiping his hand with his pocket-hand- 
kerchief. I 

" But, Lord ! what scandal there be in the world ! '* 

* 

" ' Though slander's breath may raise a storm. 
It quickly does decay ! '" 

muttered Peter. 

" Very well, very true ; sensible verses those," said the corporal, 
approvingly: " and yet mischiefs often done before the amends 
come. Body o' me, it makes a man sick of his kind, ashamed to 
belong to the race of men, to see the en^ that abounds in this here 
sublunary wale of tears !" said the corporal, lifting up his eyes. 

Peter stared at him with open mouth ; the hypocritical rascal 
continued, after a pause, — 

" Now there's Jacobina, 'cause she's a good cat, a faithful ser- 
vant, the whole village is against her : such lies as they tell on her, 
such wappers, you'd think she was the devil in garnet ! I grant, 
I grant, added the corporal, in a tone of apologetic candour, " that 
she's wild, saucy, knows her friends from her foes, steals Goody 
Solomon's butter ; but what then ? Goody Solomon's d — d b— h ! 
Goody Solomon sold beer in opposition to you, set up a public ; you 
do not like Goody Solomon, Peter Dealtry ?" 

** If that were all Jacobina had done ! " said the landlord, 
grinning. 

" All ! what else did she do ? Why, she eat up John Tomkins's 
canary-bird ; and did not John Tomkins, saucy rascal ! say you 
could not sing better nor a raven ? " 

** I have nothing to say against the poor creature for that," said 
Peter, stroking the cat or his own accord. ** Oats will eat birds, 'tis 
the 'spensation of Providence. But what, corporal ! " and Peter, 
hastily withdrawing his hand, hurried it into nis breeches-pocket 
— ** but what ! did not she scratch Joe Webster's little boy's 
hand into ribands, because the boy tried to prevent her running off 
with a ball of string } " 
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** And well«" grunted tfaa corporal, ** that was not Jaoobina's 
doing ; that was my doing. I wanted the string — ofibred to pay a 
penny for it— think of that ! " 

" It was priced twopence ha^nny," said Peter. 

" Augh— baugh ! you wouldT not pay Joe Webster all he asks ! 
What's the use of being a man of the world, unless one makes one's 
tradesmen bate a bit ? Bargaining is not cheating, I hoige } " 

" Heaven forbid ! " said reter. 

** But as to the bit string, Jacobina took it solely fox your sake. 
Ah, she did not think t/ou were to tnm against her I " 

Bo saying, the corporal got up, walked into his house, and pre- 
sently came back with a little lut in his hand. 

' There, Peter, net for you, to hold lemons. Thank Jaoobina for 
that ; she got the string. Savs I to her one day, as I was sitting, 
as I might be now. witnout tne door, ' Jaoobina, Peter Dealtry's a 
good fellow, and ne keeps his lemons in a bag; bad habit,— get 
mouldy, — ^we'll mi^e him a net : ' and Jacobina purred (stioke the 
poor creature, Peter !) — so Jaoobina and I took a walk, and when 
we came to Joe Webster's, I pointed out the ball o' twine to her. 
So, for your sake, Peter, she ffot into this here scrape — augh." 

** Ah !" quoth Peter, laughing, " poor puss ! poor pussy ! poor 
little pussy ! " 

** And now, Peter," said the corporal, taking his Mend's hand, 
" I am going to prove friendship to you — going to do you great 
favour." 

** Aha ! " said Peter, *' my good friend, I'm very much obliged 

to you. I know your Kind heart, but I really don't want any " 

Bother ! " cried the corporal ; ** I'm not the man as makes 
much of doing a Mend a kindness. Hold jaw ! tell you what, — 
tell you what : am ffoing away on Wednesday at daybreak, and in 
my absence you shall " 

" What? my good corpjoral." 

** Take charge of Jacobina ! " 

" Take charge of the devil I " cried Peter. 

" Augh ! — baugh !— what words are those ? listen to me." 

"I won't 1" 

"YoushaUl" 
, " I'll be d— d if I do ! " quoth Peter, sturdily. It was the first 
time he had been known to swear since he was parish clerk ! 

"Very well, very well!" said the corporal, chocking up his 
chin, ** Jacobma can take care of herself ! Jacobina Imows her 
friends and her foes as well as her master ! Jaoobina never injures 
her friends, never forgives foes. Look to yourself 1 look to yourself! 
insult my cat, insult me ! Swear at Jacobina, indeed { " 

" If she steietls my cream I " cried Petcof. 

'* Did she ever steal your cream ?" 

" No t but, if " 

'* Did she ever steal your cream ?" 

'* I can't say she ever did." 

"? else of yours?" 
now of; but *' 
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" Jfev^ too late to mBxui" 

" If — " 

" Will von listen to me, or not ?" 

"WeU;* 

"You'U listen?" 

" Yes." 

" Enow then, that I wanted to do yon kindnefls/' 

" Humph ! " 

" Hold jaw ! I tanght Jaoobina all she knowi.'* 

"Mere's the pity!" 

" Hold jaw ! I taught her to respect her friends,~neTar to oom- 
mit herself indoors — never to steal at home— never to fly at home— 
never to scratch at home— to kiU. mioe and rats— to bring all she 
catches to her master — ^to do what he tells her — and to de&nd his 
house as well as a mastiff : and this invaluable creature I was gfxng 
to lend you :— won't now, d— d if I do ! " 

" Humph." 

** Hold jaw 1 When I'm ^ne, Jaoobina wiU have no one to feed 
her. She 11 feed herself— will go to every larder, every house in 
the place— your's best larder, best house; — ^wiU oome to vou 
oftenest. If your wife attempts to drive her awa^ scratch ner 
ejes out ; if you disturb her, serve you worse than Joe Webster's 
little boy :— wanted to prevent tiiis— won't now, d— d if I do ! " 

" But corporal, how would it mend the matter to take the devil 
indoors?" 

** Devil ! don't call names. Did not I tell vou, only <me Ja4)obina 
does not hurt is her master ?— make you ner master ; now d'ye 
see?" 

" It is very hard," said Peter, grumblingly, " that the only way 
I can defend myself from this villanous creature is to take her into 
my house." 

" YiUainous ! You ought to be proud of her affection. She 
returns good for evil— she always loved you ; see how she rubs her- 
self af ainst you — and that's the reason why I selected you from 
the whole village, to take care of her ; but you at once injure your- 
self and refuse to do your Mend a service. Howsomever, you 
know I shall be with young squire, and he'll be master here one of 
these days, and I shall have an iiifluence over him— you'll see — 
you'll see. Look that there's not another * Spotted Dog ' set up — 
augh! — bother!" 

" But what would my wi£9 say, if I took the cat ? she can't abide 
its name." 

" Let me alone to talk to your wife. What would she say if I 
bring her from Lunnun town a fine silk-gown, or a neat shawl with 
a blue border — ^blue becomes her, or a tay- chest— that will do for 
you both, and would set off the little back parlour ? Mahogany 
tay-chest, inlaid at top — ^initials in silver, J. B. to D. and P. D. ; 
two boxes for tay, and a bowl for sugar in ike middle. Ah ! ah ! 
Love me, love my cat ! When was Jacob Bunting ungrateful > — 
augh!" 

^ Well, well ! wiU you talk to Dorothy about it ? " 
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** I sliall have your consent, then ? Thanks, my dear, dear Peter ; 
'pon my soul you're a fine fellow ! you see, you're great man of the 
parish. If youprotect her, none aaxe injure ; if you soout her, all 
set upon her. For, as jou said, or rather sung, t'other Sunday — 
capital Toioe you were in, too, — 

' The migrbly tyrvats without cause. 
Conspire her blood to shed : ' " 

** I did not think you had so good a memorv. cor^oral^" said 
Peter, smiling ; — ^the cat was now curling itself up in his lap : . 
*' after all, Jacohina-— what a deuce of a name ! — seems gentle 
enough." 

"Gentle as a lamb, soft as butter, kind as cream, and such a 
mouser ! " 

" But I don't think Dorothy " 

"I 'Unsettle Dorothy." 



Well, when will you look up ? " 

* Come and take a dish of tay with you in half an hour ; — ^you 
want a new tay-chest ; something new and genteel." ' 

"I think we do," said Peter, rising and gently depositing the 
cat on the ground. 

"Aha ! we'll see to it !— we'U see ? Good-bye for the present — 
in half an hour be with you ! " 

The corporal, left alone with Jacobina, eyed her intently, and 
burst into the following pathetic address : — 

" Well, Jacobina ! you little know the pains I take to serve you 
— ^the lies I tells for you — endangered my precious soul for your 
sake, you jade ! Ah ! may well rub your sides against me I Jaco- 
bina I Jacobina ! you be the only thing in the world that cares a 
button for me. I haye neither kith nor kin. Tou are daughter — 
friend — ^wife to me : if anything happened to you, I should not 
have the heart to loye anytning else. And bodv o' me, but you be 
as kind as axiy mistress, and much more tractable than any wife ; 
but the world gives you a bad name, Jacobina. Why ? Is it that 

Jou do worse than the world do ? Tou has no morality in you, 
acobina ; well, but has the world ? No ! But it has humbug — 
you have no humbug, Jacobina. On the faith of a man, Jacobina, 
you be better than the world !— baugh ! You takes cares of your 
own interest, but you takes care of your master's too. — Tou loves 
me as well as yourself. Few cats can say the same, Jacobina ! and 
no ^ssip that flings a stone at vour pretty brindled skin, can say 
hall as much. We must not lor^t your kittens, Jacobina ; vou 
have four left — ^they must be provided for. Why not a cat's chil- 
dren as well as a courtier's } i have gpot you a comfortable home, 
Jacobina ; take care of yourself, and don t &11 in love with every 
tom-cat in the place. Be sober, and lead a single life till my 
return. Come, Jacobina, we will lock up the house, and go and 
ee the quarters I have provided for you. — Heigho !" 

As he finished his harangue, the corporal locked the door of his 
cottage, and Jacobina, trotting bv his side, he stalked with his 
usual stateliness to the " Spotted Dog." , 
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Dame Dorothy Dealtry received him with a clouded brow ; but 
the man of the world knew whom he had to deal with. On Wed- 
nesday monunff Jacobina was inducted into the comforts of the 
hearth of mine nost ; — and her four little kittens mewed hard by, 
from the sinecure of a basket Uned with flannel. 

Header. Here is wisdom in this chapter : it is not every man 
who knows how to dispose of his cat ! 



CHAPTER Xn. 

A STSAKOE HABIT.— WALTER'S INTBBYISW WITH HADELIVB.-— HEB 

.OENBB0U8 AND CONEIDINO DI8F0S1TI0K. — WALTER'S ANQEB.— 

THE PASTING HEAL.— <:0NYEB8ATI0N BETWEEN 'THE UNCLE AND 

NEPHEW. — WALTEB ALONE. — SLEEP THE BLESSING OF THE 

YOUNG. 



Fall. Out, oat, unworthy to speak where he breaiheth, 

♦ * * ♦ &c. 
Punt, Well, now, my whole venture ia forth, I will resolve to depart. 

Ben Jonson: ** Every Man out ofhUt Humour,** 



It was now the eve before "Walter's departure, and on return- 
ing home from a farewell walk among his favourite haunts, he 
found Aram, whose visit had been made during Walter's absence, 
now standing on the threshold of the door, and taking leave of 
Madeline and her father. Aram and Walter had onlymet twice 
before since the interview we recorded, and each time Walter had 
taken care that the meeting should be but of short duration. In 
these brief encounters Aram's manner had been even more gentle 
than heretofore ; that of Walter's more cold and distant. And 
now, as they thus imexpectedly met at the door, Aram, looking at 
him earnestly, said— 

"Farewell, sir! You are to leave us for some time, I hear. 
Heaven speed you \ " Then he added, in a lower tone, ** Will you 
take my hand, now, in parting ? " 

As he said, he put forth his nand,— it was the left. 

" Let it be the right hand," observed the elder Lester, smiling : 
**it is a luckier omen." 

"I think not," said Aram, drily. And Walter noted that he 
had never remembered him to give his right hand to any one, even 
to Madeline : the peculiarity of this habit might, however, arise 
from an awkward early habit: it was certainly scarce worth 
observing, and Walter had already coldly touched the hand 
extended to him when Lester said carelessly — 

" Is there any superstition that makes you think, as some of the 
ancients did, the left hand luckier than the right ?^' 

•*'Tes," replied Aram ; " a suuerstition. Adieu." 

The student departed ; Madeline dowly walked up one of ♦' 
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garden alleys, and thither Walter, after whuspering to hi^ nnele, 
followed her. 

There is something in those bitter feelings which are the ofSspring 
of disappointed love ; something in tiie intolerable anguish of well- 
founded jealousy, that, when the first shock is over, often hardens, 
and perhaps elevates the character. The sterner powers that we 
arouse within us to combat a passion that can no longer be worthily 
indulged, are never afterwards wholly allayed. Like the allies 
which a nation summons to its bosom to defend it from its foes, 
they expel the enemy only to find a settlement for themselves. 
The mind of every man who conquers an unfortunate attachment 
becomes stronger than before ; it may be for evil, it may be for 
good, but the capacities for either are more vigorous and col- 
lected. 

The last few weeks had dona more for Walter's character than 
years of ordinary, even of happy emotion, miffht have effected. 
He had passed from ^outh to manhood, and witn the sadness, had 
acquired also something of the dignity, of experience. Not that 
we would say that he had subdued his love, but he had made the 
first step towards it ; he had resolved that at all hazards it should 
be subdued. 

As he now joined Madeline, and she perceived him by her side, 
her embarrassment was more evident than his. She feared some 
avowal, and from his temper, perhaps some violence, on his part. 
However, she was the first to speak : women, in such cases, always 
axe. 

" It is a beautiful evening," said she, " and the sun set in pro- 
mise of a fine day for your journey to-morrow." 

Walter walked on silently ; his heart was fuU. '* Ifadeline," he 
said at length, " dear Madeline, give me your hand. Nay, do not 
fear me ; I know what you thinK, and you are right : I loved — I 
still love you ! but I know well that I can have no nope in making 
this confession ; and when I ask you for your hand, Madeline, it is 
only to convince you that I have no suit to press : had I, I would 
not dare to touch that hand." 

Madeline, wondering^ and embarrassed, gave him her hand ; he 
held it for a moment with a trembling clasp, pressed it to his lips, 
and then resigned it. 

" Yes. Madeline, my cousin, my sweet cousin ; I have loved you 
deeply, but silently, lon^ before my heart could unravel the mysteiy 
of the feelings with which it glowed. But this—all this— it were 
now idle to repeat. I know that the heart whose possession would 
have made my whole life a dream, a transport^ is given to another. 
I have not sought you now, Madeline, to repine at this, or to vex 
you by the tale of any suffering I may endure : I am come only to 
give you the parting wishes, the parting blessing, of one who, 
wherever he goes, or whatever befall him, will always think of you 
as the brightest and loveliest of human beings. May you be happy, 
yes, even with another ! " 

** Oh, Walter ! " said Madeline, affected to tears, "if I ever 
encouraged— if I ever led you to hope tot more than the warm. 
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the sisterly af^tioa I bear you, how bitterly I shoiild reproach 
myself ! " 

'* You never did, dear Madeline ; I asked for no induoement to 
loye you, — I never dreamed of seeking a motive, or inquiring if I 
had cause to hope. But as I am now about to quit you, and as you 
confess you feel for me a sister's afiection, will you give me leavo 
to speak to you as a brother might } *' 

Kadeline held out bar hand to him with frank cordiality. 
'* Yes ! " saa she, *' speak ! " 

" Then," said Walter, turning away his head in a spirit of delioaov 
that did him honour, ** is it yet all too late for me to say one word 
of caution that relates to — ^Eugene Aram ^" 

"Of caution! you alarm me, Walter: speak, has aught hap- 
pened to him? I saw him as lately as vourself. Does augnt 
threaten him ? Bpeak, I implore you, — quick ! " 

"I know of no danger to him:** replied Walter, stung to per- 
ceive the breathless anxietv with which Madeline spoke; *%ut 
pause, my cousin ; may there be no danger to you from this 
man ? " 

*• Walter I *] 

" I grant him wise, learned, gentle,— nay, more than all, bearing 
about him a spell, a fascination, by which he softens, or awes at 
will, and which even I cannot resist. But yet his abstracted 
mood, his gloomy life, certain words that have broken from him 
imawares, — certain tell-tale emotions, which words of mine, heed- 
lessly said, have fiercely aroused, all united, inspire me — shall I 
say it ?-— with fear and distrust. I cannot think him altogether 
the calm and pure bein^ he appears. Madeline, I have asked 
myself again and again, is this suspicion the effect of jealousy ? 
do I scannis bearing with the jaundiced eye of disappointed rival- 
ship ? And I have satisfied my conscience that my judgment is 
not thu9 biassed. Stay I listen yet a little while 1 1 ou have a 
high, a thoughtful mind. Exert it now. Consider, your whole 
happiness rests on one step ! Pause, examine, compare ! Kemem- 
ber, you have not of Aram, as of those whom you have hitherto 
mixed with, the eye-witness of a life ! You can know but little of 
his real temper, nis secret qualities ; still less of the tenor of his 
former existence. I only ask of you, for your own sake, for my 
sake, your sister's sake, and your good father's, not to judge too 
rashly ! Love him, if you will ; but observe him ! " 

"Have you done?" said Madeline, who had hitherto with 
difficulty contained herself; "then hear me. Was it I — ^was it 
Madeline Lester whom you asked to play the wateh, to enact the 
spy upon the man whom she exults in loving ? Was it not enough 
that you should descend to mark down each incautious look— to 
chronicle every heedless word — to draw dark deductions from the 
imsuspecting confidence of my father's friend — to lie in wait— to 
hang with a foe's malignity upon the unbendings of familiar inter- 
course — to extort anger irom gentleness itself, that you might 
wrest the anger into crime? Shame, shame upon you for the 
meanness ! And must you also suppose that I, to whose trust he 
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has given lus noble heart, will reoeive it only to play the eyes* 
dropper to its secrets ? Away ! " 

Tne generoos blood crimsoned the cheek and brow of this hiffh- 
spiritea giri, as she nttered her galling reproof: her eyes spark&d, 
her Up qniyered, her whole frame seemed to have grown larger 
with the nu^esty of indignant love. 

*' Cniel, nignst, nngratefol ! " ejacnlated Walter, pale with rage, 
and trembling nnder tlie conflict of his ronsed and wounded feel- 
ings. " Is it thus yon answer the warning of too disinterested and 
s^-fbrgetfdl a loye ? " 

*' Love ! " exclaimed Madeline. " Grant me patienoe ! — ^Lore ! 
It was but now I thought myself hononred by tiie affection you said 
you bore me. At this instant, I blush to have called forth a single 
sentiment in one who knows so little what love is 1 Love !— 
methought that word denoted all that was high and noble in 
human nature— confidence, hope, devotion, sacrifice of all thonght 
of self! but you would make it the type aiid concentration oiall 
that lowers and debases! — suspicion— cavil— fear — selfishness in 
all its shapes ! Out on you ! — lave ! " 

*' Enouj^ enouf h ! Sav no more, Madeline ; say no more. We 
part not as I had hoped : out be it so. You are changed indeed, if 
your conscience smite you not hereafter for this injustice. Fare- 
well, and mav you never regret, not only the neart you have 
rejected, but tne friendship you have belied." With these words, 
and choked by his emotions, Walter hastily strode awa^. 

He hurried into the house, and into a bttle room adjoining the 
chamber in v^oh he slept, and which had been also appropriated 
solely to his use. It was now spread with boxes and trunks, some 
half-packed, some cord^ and inscribed with the address to wLich 
they were to be sent in London. All these mute tokens of his 
approaclung departure struck upon his excited feelings with a 
suddenness that overpowered him. 

" And it is thus— thus," said he, aloud, " that J[ am to leave, for 
the first time, my childhood's home ! " 

He threw himself on his chair, and covering his face with his 
hands, burst, fisdrly subdued and unmanned, into a paroxysm of 
tears. 

When this emotion was over, he felt as if his love for Madeline 
had also disappeared ; a sore and insulted feelinff was all that her 
image now recalled to him. This idea gave nim some conso- 
lation. 

** Thank Heaven ! " he muttered, " thank Heaven, I am cured at 
lastl" 

The thanksnving was scarcely over, before the door opened 
softly, and ElBnor, not perceiving him where he sat, enter^ the 
room, and laid on the table a purse which she had long promised 
to knit him, and which seemed now designed as apartinsr gift. 

She sighed heavily as she laid it down, and he ooservea tiiat her 
eyes seemed red as with weeping. 

He did not move, and EUinor left the room without discovering 
him ; but he remained there till dark, musing on her apparition ; 
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and before lie went downstairs he took up the little purse, kissed 
it, and put it carefully into his bosom. 

He sat next to Ellinor at sunper that evening:, and, though he 
did not say much, his last words were more to her than words had 
ever been before. When he took leave of her for the ni^ht, he 
whis{)ered, as he kissed her cheek, *' God bless you, dearest Ellinor ! 
and till I return take care of yourself, for toe sake of one who 
loves you now, better than anything on earth." 

Lester had just left the room to write some letters for Walter ; 
and Madeline, who had hitherto sat absorbed and silent by the 
window, approached Walter, and offered him her hand. 

*' Forgive me, my dear cousin," she said, in her softest voice, 
" I feel that I was hasty, and to blame. Believe me, I am now 
at least grateful, warmly grateful, for the kindness of your 
motives." 

" Not so," said Walter, bitterly ; ** the advice of a Mend is only 



meanness." 



'* Come, come, forgive me ; pray do not let us part unkindly. 
"When did we ever quarrel before ? I was wrong, grievously wrong 
— ^I will peiform any penance you may enjoin." 

" Agreed, then : mllow my admoniuons." 

*' Ah ! anything else," said Madeline, gravely, and colouring 
deeply. « 

Walter said no more : he pressed her hand lightly, and turned 
away. 

** Is all forgiven ? " said she, in so bewitching a tone, and with 
so bright a smile, that Walter, against his conscience, answered 
" Yes." 

The sisters left the room ; I know not which of the two received 
his last glance. 

Lester now returned with the letters. " There is one charge, my 
dear boy," said he, in concluding the moral injunctions and expe- 
rienced suggestions with which the young generally leave the 
ancestral home — ** there is one charge which I need not commend 
to your ingenuity and zeal. You know my strong conviction, 
that your father, my poor brother, still lives. Is it necessary for 
me to tell you to exert yourself by all ways, and in all means, to 
discover some due to his fate? Who knows," added Lester, 
with a smile, '* but that you may find him a rich nabob ? I confess 
that I should feel but little surprise if it were so ; but, at all . 
events^ you will make every possible inquiry. I have written 
down in this paper the few particulars concerning him which I 
have been enabled to glean since he left his home ; the places where 
he was last seen, the false names he assumed, &o. . I shall wait 
withgreat anxiety for any fuller success to your researches." 

" You needed not, my dear uncle," said Walter, seriously, " to 
have spoken to me on this subject. No one. not even yourself, 
can have felt what I have — can nave cherished the same anxiety, 
nursed the same hope, indulged the same conjecture. I have not, 
it is true, often of late years spoken to you on a matter so near to 
us botii ; but I have spent whole hours in guesses at my father's 
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fate, and in dreams that for me was reserved the proud task to 
discover it. I will not say, indeed, that it makes at this moment 
the chief motive for my desire to travel, hut in travel it will 
hecome my chief object. Perhaps I may lind him not only rich — 
that, for my part, is but a minor wish — ^but sobered, and reformed 
from the errors and wildness of his earlier manhood. Oh, what 
should be his gratitude to you for all the care with which you 
have supplied to the forsaken child the father's place ; and not the 
least, that you have, in softening the colours of his conduct, taught 
me still to prize and seek for a father's love ! " 

** You have a kind heart, Walter," said the good old man, press- 
ing his nephew's hand, " and that has more than repaid me for 
the little I have done for you : it is better to sow a good heart 
with kindness than a field with com, for the heart's narvest is 
perpetual." 

Many, and earnest, that night, were the meditations of "Walter 
Lester. He was about to quit the home in which youth had been 
passed— in which first love had been formed and blighted : the 
world was before him ; but there was something more grave than 
pleasure — ^more steady than nterprise — ^that b^ckonedhim to its 
paths. The deep mystery that for so many yrears had hung over 
the fate of his parent, it might indeed be ms lot to pierce ; and 
with a common waywardness in our nature, the restless son felt 
his interest in that parent the livelier, irom the very circumstance 
of remembering nothing of his person. Affection had been nursed 
by curiosity and imagination ; and the bad father was thus more 
fortunate in winning the heart of the son, than had he, perhaps by 
the tenderness of years, deserved that affection. 

Oppressed and jieverish, Walter opened the lattice of his room, 
and looked forth on the ni^ht. The broad harvest-moon was in 
the heavens, and filled the air as with a softer and holier dav. At 
a distance its light just ^ave the dark outline of Aram's nouse, 
and beneath the window it lay, bright and steady on the green, 
still churchyard, that adjoined the house. The air and the light 
allayed the fitfulness at the youns: man's heart, but served to 
solemnize the project and desire witn which it beat. Still leaning 
from tho casement, with his eyes fixed upon the tranquil scene 
below, he poured forth the prayer, that to his hands might the 
discovery of his lost sire be granted. The prayefr seemed to lift 
the ojppression from his breast ; he felt cheerfdl and relieved, and, 
flinging himself on his bed, soon fell into the sound and healthful 
sleep of youth. And oh ! let Youth cherish that happiest of earthly 
boons while yet it is at its command ; — ^for there cometh the day to 
all, when " neither the voice of the lute nor the birds"* shall bring 
back the sweet slumbers that fell on their young eyes, as unbidden 
as the dews. It is a dark epoch in a man's life when sleep forsakes 
him ; when he tosses to and fro, and thought will not be silenced ; 
when the drug and draught are the courtiers of stupefaction, not 
sleep ; when the down pillow is as a knotted log ; when the eyeHds 

* Hon avium ctthaneq^ne, Soc^Sorai, 



dose but with an eflbtt, and fhefre is a drag, and a weigrht, and a 
dizziness in the eyes at mom. Desire, and grief, and loTe, these 
are the yonng man's toments ; but they are the creatures of time : 
time removes them as it brings, and the rigils We keep, " while 
the evil days come not," if weary, are brief and few. But memory, 
and care, and ambition, and avarice, these are demon-gods that 
defy the Time that fathered them. The worldlier passions are the 
growth of mature ^rears, and their grave is dug out in our own. 
As the dark spirits in the northern tale, that watch against the 
coming of one of a brighter and holier race, lest, if he seize them 
unawares, he bind them prisoners in his chain, they keep ward at 
night over the entrance of that deep cave — the human heartr— and 
scare away tiie angel Sleep. 



BOOK II. 

CHAPTER I. 

THE MASJIXAOB SBTTLED.— LBSTEB'S HOPES AND SCHEMES.— 0AIETT 

of tbmpbb ▲ good 8fbg17latiok.— thb tbuth and febvoub of 
abam's love. 



Love Is betted than a pair of spectacles, to make ererythinif seem greater 
is seen tbrooch it,— Sir PhiHp Sidneg: " Arcadia,** 



yfMdb 



Aram'b affection to .Madeline having now been formal'^^ an- 
nounced to Lester, and Madeline's consent having been somewhat 
less formally ohtained, it only remained to fix the time for their 
wedding. Though Lester forbode to question Aram as to his 
circumstances, the student frankly confessed that, if not affording 
what the generality of persons would consider even a competence, 
they enabled one of his moderate wants and retired life (espe- 
cially in the remote and cheap district in which they lived), to 
dispense with all fortune* in a wife, who, like Maaeline, was 
equally with himself enamoured of obscurity. The good Lester, 
however, proposed to bestow upon his daughter such a portion as 
might allow Tor the wants of an increased family, or the probable 
contingencies of Fate. For though Fortune may often slacken her 
wheel, there is no spot in which she suffers it to be wholly still. 

It was now the middle of September, and by the end of the 
ensuing month it was agreed that the espousals of the lovers 
should be held. It is certain that Lester felt one panp for his 
nephew as ho subscribed to this proposal ; but he consoled him- 
self with recurring to a hope he had long cherished, viz., that 
Walter would return home not only cured of his vain attachment 
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to Madeline, but with the-dispositioii to admit the attractions of her 
sister. A marriage between these two cousins had for years been his 
favourite project. The lively and ready temper of Ellinor, her house- 
hold turn, her merry laueh, a winning playfulness that characterised 
even her defects, were aU more after Lester's secret heart than the 
graver and higher nature of his elder daughter. This miffht mainly 
be that they were traits of disposition that more reminaed him of 
his lost wife, and were, therefore^ more accordant with his ideal 
standard of perfection ; but I inclme also to believe that the more 
persons advance in years, the more even, if of staid and sober 
temper themselves, they love gaiety and elasticity in youth. I have 
often pleased myself by observing, in some happv family circle 
embracinff all ages, that it is the liveliest and wildest child that 
charms the grandsire the most. And after all it is. perhaps, 
with characters as with books, the grave and thoughtml may oe 
more admired than the light and cheerful, but they are less liked ; 
it is not only that the former, being of a more abstruse and recon- 
dite nature, find fewer persons capable of judging of their merits, 
but also that the great object of the majoritj of numan beings is 
to be amused, and that they naturally inclme to love those the 
best who amuse them most. And to so great a practical extent is 
this preference pushed, that I think, were a nice observer to make 
a census of all those who have received legacies, or dropped unex- 
pectedly into fortunes, he would find that where one grave dis- 
?osition had so benented, there would be at least twenty gay. 
erhaps, however, it may be said that I am here taking the cause 
for the effect. 

But to return from our speculative disquisitions. Lester, then, 
who though he had so slowly discovered nis nephew's passion for 
Madeline, had long since guessed the secret of £)llinors afifection 
for him, looked forward with a hope rather sanguine than anxious 
to the ultimate realization of his cherished domestic scheme. And 
he pleased himself with thinking that when all soreness would, by 
this double wedding, be banished from Walter's mind, it would be 
impossible to conceive a famil;^ group more united or more happy. 

And Ellinor herself, ever since the parting words of her cousin» 
had seemed, so far from being inconsolable for his absence, more 
bright of cheek and elastic of step than she had been for months 
before. What a world of all feelings which forbid despondence, 
lies hoarded in the hearts of the young! As one fountain is filled 
by the channels that exhaust another, we cherish wisdom at the 
expense of hope. It thus happened, from one cause or another, 
that Walter's absence created a less cheerless hlasik in the family 
circle than might have been expected ; and the approaching bridals 
of Madeline and her lover naturally diverted, in a great measure^ 
the thoughts of each, and engrossed their conversation. 

Whatever might be Madeline's infatuation as to the merits of Aram» 
one merit, the greatest of all in the eyes of a woman who loves, 
he at least possessed. Never was mistress more buminglyand 
deeply loved than she, who, for the first time, awoke the long- 
slumbering passions in the heart of Eugene Aram. Every day 
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the ardour of his affections seemed to increase. "With what 
anxiety he watched her footsteps ! with what idolatry he hung 
upon her words ! with what unspeakable and yearning emotion he 
gazed upon the changeful eloquence of her cheek ! Now that 
Walter was gone, he almost took up his abode at the manor- 
house. He came thither in the early morning, and rarely returned 
home before the family retired for the night ; and even then, when 
all was hushed, and they believed him in his solitary home, he 
lingered for hours around the house, to look up to Madeline's 
window, charmed to the spot which held the intoxication of her 
presence. Madeline discovered this habit, and chid it; but so 
tenderly, that it was not cured. And still at times, by the autumntd 
moon, she marked from her window his dark figure gliding among 
the shadows of the trees, or pausing by the lowly tombs in the 
still churchyard — ^the resting-place of hearts that once, perhaps, 
beat as wild,ly as his own. 

It was impossible that a love of this order, and from one so 
richly gifted as Aram, — a love, which in substance was truth, and 
yet in language poetry, could fail wholly to subdue and enthral a 

S'rl so young, so romantic, so enthusiastic as Madeline Lester. 
ow intense and delicious must have been her sense of happiness ! 
In the pure heart of a ^irl loving for the first time, love is far more 
ecstatic than in man, inasmuch as it is unfevered by desire ; love, 
then and there, makes the only state of human existence which is 
at once capable of calmness ana transport ! 



CHAPTER II. 

X FAVOTTBABLE SPECIMEN OF A NOBLEMAN AND A COUBTIEB.-— A 
MAN OE SOME FAULTS AND MANY ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 



Titinius Caplto is to rehearse. He is a man of an excellent disposition, and to 
be numbered among the chief ornaments of his age. He cultivates literature— he 
loves men of learning, &c. — Lord Orrery's ** Pliny,** 



About this time, the Earl of , the great nobleman of the 

district, and whose residence was within a few miles of Grassdale, 
came down to pay his wonted yearly visit to his country domains. 
He was a man well known in the history of the times ; though, for 
various reasons, I conceal his name. He was a courtier,— deep, 
wily, accomplished; but capable of generous sentiments and 
enlarg^ed views.' Though, from regard to his interests, he seized 
and lived as it were upon the fleeting spirit of the day, the pene- 
tration of his intellect went far beyond its reach. He claims the 
merit of having been the one, of all his contemporaries (Lord Ches- 
terfield alone 6xcepted), who most clearly saw, and most distinctly 
prophesied, the dark and fearful storm that, at the close of th 
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century, onrst over France — ^visiting indeed the sins of the fathers 
upon the sons. 

From the small circle of pompous trifles in which the dwellers 
of a court are condemned to live, and which he brightened by his 
abilities, and graced by his accomplishments, the sagacious smd 

far-sighted mind of Lord comprehended the vast field without, 

usually invisible to those of his habits and profession. Men who 
the best know the little nucleus which is called the world, are often 
the most ignorant of mankind ; but it was the peculiar attribute 
of this nobleman, that he could not only analyse the external 
customs of his species, but also penetrate into their deeper and 
more hidden interests. 

The works and correspondence he has left behind him, though, 
far from voluminous, testify a consummate knowledge of the 
varieties of human nature. The refinement of his taste appears 
less remarkable than the vigour of his understanding. It might 
be that he knew the vices of men better than their virtues ; yet he 
was no shallow disbeliever in the latter : he read the heart too 
accurately not to know that it is guided as often by its affections 
as its interests. In his early life he had incurred, not without 
truth, the charge of licentiousness ; but, even in pursuit of plea- 
sure, he had been neither weak on the one hand, nor gross on the 
other, — ^neither the headlong dupe nor the callous sensualist ; but 
his graces, his rank, his wealth, had made his conquests a matter 
of too easy purchase ; and hence, like all voluptuaries, the part of 
his worldly Knowledge which was the most fallible, was that which 
related to the sex. He judged of women by a stendard too dis- 
tinct from that by which he judged of men, and considered those 
foibles peculiar to the sex, which in reality are incident to human 
nature. 

His natural disposition was grave and reflective : and though he 
was not without wit, it was rarely used. He Uved, necessarily, 
with the frivolous and the ostentatious ; yet ostentetion and frivo- 
lity were charges never brought against himself. As a diplomatist 
and a statesman, he was of the old and erroneous school of in- 
triguers : but his favourite policy was the science of conciliation. 
He was one who would so far have suited the present age, that no 
man could better have steered a nation from the chances of war : 
James I. could not have been inspired with a greater affection for 
peace ; but the peer's dexterity would have made that peace as 
honourable as the king's weakness made it degraded. Ambitioiis 
to a certain extent, but neither grasping nor mean, he never 
obtained for his genius the full and extensive field it probably 
deserved. He loved a happy life above idl things ; and ne knew 
that, while activity is the spirit, fatigue is the bane, of hap- 
piness. 

In his day he enjoyed a large share of that public attention 




contemporaries |b|«boded. 
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It is a more diffioult matter for men of Mgli rank to become 
illustrious to posterity^ than for nersons in a sterner and more 
wholesome walk of life. Even tne greatest among the distin- 
g:uished men of the patrician order, suSer in the eyes of the after- 
age for the yery qualities, chiefly dazzling defects or brilliant 
eccentricities, which made them most popularly remarkable 
in their day. Men forgive Bums his amours and nis revellings, 
with greater ease than they will forgive Bolingbroke and Byron 
for the same offences. 

Our earl was fond of the society of literary men ; he himself 
was weU, perhaps even deeply, read. Certainly his intellectual 
acquisitions were more profound than they have been generally 
esteemed, though, with the common subtlety of a ready genius, 
he could make the quick adaptation of a timely fact, acquired for 
the occasion, appear the rich overflowinfl: of a copious erudition. 
He was a man who instantly perceived, and liberally acknow- 
ledged, the merits of others. 'No connoisseur had a more felicitous 
knowledge of the arts, or was more just in the general objects of 
his patronage. In short, what with all his advantages, ne was 
one whom an aristocracy may boast of, though a people mav for- 
get ; and, if not a great man, was at least a most remarkable lord. 

The Earl of , in his last visit to his estates, had not for- 

fotten to seek out the eminent scholar who shed an honour upon 
is neighbourhood ; he had been greatly struck with the bearing 
and conversation of Aram ; and with the usual felicit]r with which 
the accomplished earl adapted his nature to those with whom he 
was thrown, he had succeeded in ingratiating himself with Aram in 
return. He could not, indeed, persuade the haughty and solitary 
student to visit him at the castle ; but the earl did not disdain to 
seek any one from whom he could obtain instruction, and he had 
twice or thrice voluntarily encountered Aram, and effectually 
drawn him firom his reserve. The earl now heard with some plea- 
sure, and more surprise, that the austere recluse was about to be 
married to the beauty of the county, and he resolved to seize the 
first occasion to call at the manor-house to offer his compliments 
and congratulations to its inmates. 

Sensible men of rank who, having enjoyed their dignity from 
their birth, may reasonably be expected to grow occasionally tired 
of it, often like mixing with those the most who are the least 
dazzled by the condescension: I do not mean to say, with the 
vulgar parvenus who mistake rudeness for independence, — ^no man 
forgets respect to another who knows the value of respect to 
himself ; but the respect should be paid easily ; it is not every 
Grand Seigneur ^ who, like Louis the Fourteenth, is only pleased 
when he puts those he addresses out of countenance. 

There was, therefore, much in the simplicity of Lester's manners 
and tJiose of his nieces, which rendered the family at the manor- 
house especial favourites with Lord ; and the wealthier 

but less nonoured s(juirearchs of the county, stiff in awkward 
pride, and bustling with yet more awkward veneration, heard with 
astonishment and anger of the numerous visits which his lordship, 

G 2 
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in his brief sojoimi at the castle, always contrived to pay to the 
Lesters, and the constant inyitations which they received to his 
most familiar festivities. 

Lord was no sportsman ; and one mominff, when all his 

guests were engaged among the stubbles of September, he mounted 
Sis quiet palfrey, and gladly took his way to the manor-house. 

It was towards the latter end of the month, and one of the 
earliest of the autumnal fogs hun^ thinlv over the landscape. As 
the earl wound along the sides ot the hul on which his castle was 
built, the scene on which he ga^ed below received from the grey 
mists capriciously hovering over it, a dim and melancholy wildness. 
A broader and whiter vapour, that streaked the lower part of the 
valley, betrayed the course of the rivulet ; and beyond, to the left, 
rose, wan and spectral, the spire of the little cnurcK adjoining 
Lester's abode. As the horseman's eye wandered to this spot, the 
sun suddenly broke forth, and lit up as by enchantment the quiet 
and lovely namlet, embedded as it were beneath, — the cottages, 
with their gay gardens and lasmined porches. — the streamlet half 
in mist, half in light, while here and there columns of vapour rose 
above its surface like the chariots of the water genii, and broke 
into a thousand hues beneath the smiles of the unexpected sun : 
but far to the right, the mists around it yet unbroken, and the 
outline of its form only visible, rose the lone house of the student, 
as if there the sadder spirits of the air yet rallied their broken 
armament of mist and shadow. 

The earl was not a man peculiarly alive to scenery, but he now 
involuntarily checked his horse, and gazed for a few moments on 
the beautiful and singular aspect which the landscape had so 
suddenly assumed. As he so gazed, he observed in a field at some 
little distance three or four persons gathered round a bank, and 
among them bethought he recognised the comely form of Rowland 
Lester. A second inspection convinced him that he was ri^ht in 
his conjecture, and, turning from the road throufl^ a gap m the 
hedffe. ne made towards the group in question. He had not pro- 
ceeoea far, before he saw that the remainder of the party was 
composed of Lester's daughters, the lover of the elder, and a 
fourth, whom he recognised as a celebrated French botanist, who 
had lately arrived in England, and who was now making an 
amateur excursion throughout the more attractive districts of the 
island. 

The earl guessed rightly, that Monsieur de N had not 

neglected to apply to Aram for assistance in a pursuit which the 
latter was known to have cultivated with such success, and that 
he had been conducted hither as to a place afibraing some 
specimen or another not unworthy of research. He now, giving 
his horse to his groom, joined the group. 
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CHAPTER III. 

WEOtSSlK THS EABL AND THB STUDENT CONYEBSX ON OBAYB 
BUT DBLIOHTTUL MATTBB8. — THB 8TUDBNT*8 NOTION OP THB 
OKLT BABTHLT HAPPINESS. 



Aram. U the witch Hope forbicls us to be wise. 
Yet when I turn to these— Woe's only friends, 

IPointing to his books. 
And with their weird and eloquent yoicea calm 
The stir and Babel of the world within, 
I can but dream that my vex'd years at last 
Shall find the qaiet of a hermit's cell : 
And, n«iffhbouTing not this worn and jaded world, 
Beneath the lambent eyes of the loved stars. 
And with the hollow rocks and sparry caves. 
The tides, and all the many muslc'd winds, 
My oracles and co-mates ;— watch my life 
Glide down the Stream of Knowledge, and behold 
Its waters with a mosinfc stillness glass 
The thousand haes of Nature and of Heaven. 

From " Eugene Aram,^* a MS. Tragedy. 



The eu'l oontinued with the party he had joined ; and when 
their occupation was oonoluded, and they turned homeward, he 
accepted the squire's frank invitation to partake of some refresh- 
ment at the manor-house. It so chanced, or perhaps the earl so 
contrived it^ that Aram and himself, in their way to the villagre, 
lingered a little behind the rest, and that their conversation was 
thus, for a few minutes, not altogether general. 

'* Is it I, Mr. Aram,'' said the earl, smiling, " or is it Fate that 
has made you a convert ? The last time we sagely and quietly 
conferred together, you contended that the more the circle of 
existence was contracted, the more we clung to a state of pure and 
all seK-dependent intellect, the greater our chance of happiness. 
Thus you denied that we were rendered happier hj our luxuries, by 
our ambition, or by our affections. Love and its ties were banished 
from your solitary Utopia ; and you asserted that the true wisdom 
of life lay solely in the cultivation— not of our feelings, but our 
faculties. Tou know, I held a different doctrine : and it is with 
the natural triumph of a hostile partisan that I hear you are about 
to relinquish the practice of one of your dogmas ; — ^in consequence, 
may I hope, of having forsworn the theory ?" 

Not so, my lord," answered Aram, colouring sUghtly ; ** mj 
weakness only proves that my theory is difficult, — not that it 
is wrong. I still venture to think it true. More pain than 
pleasure is occasioned us by others — ^banish others, and you are 
necessarily the vainer. Mental activity and moral quietude are 
the two states which, were they perfected and united, wotdd blend 
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into happiness. It is such, a union whicli constitutes all wo 
imanne of heaven, or conceive of the majestic felicity of a God." 

"let, while you are on earth you will oe (believe me) happier in 
the state you are about to choose," said the earl. ''Who could look 
at that enchantin'fi: face (the speaker directed his eyes towaixls 
Madeline) and not feel that it gave a pledge of happiness that could 
not be broken ?" 

It was not in the nature of Aram to Hke any allusion to himself, 
and still less to his affections; he turned aside his head and 
remained silent : the wary earl discovered his indiscretion imme- 
diately. 

" But let us put aside individual cases," said he, — " the meum 
and the tuum forbid all general argument : and confess that there 
is for the majority of human beings a greater happiness in love 
than in the sublime state of passionless intellect to which you 
would so chillingly exalt us. Has not Cicero said wisely, that we 
ought no more to subject too slavishly our affections, than to elevate 
them too imperiously into our masters i Neque se nimium erigere, 
nee svhjacere aerviliter" 

** Cicero loved philosophising better than philosophy," said Aram, 
coldly : " but surely, my lord, the affections give us pain as well as 
pleasure ? The doubt, the dread, the restlessness of love, — surely 
these prevent the passion from constituting a happy state of mind ? 
To me, one knowledge alone seems sufficient to embitter all its 
enjoyments — the knowledge that the object beloved must die. 
What a perpetuity of fear that knowledge creates ! The avalanche 
that may crush us depends upon a single breath ! " 

'* Is not that too renned a sentiment } Custom surely blunts us to 
every chance, every danger, that mav happen to us hourly. Were 
the avalanche over you for a day, I ffrant your state of torture : 
but had an avalanche rested over you for years, and not yet fedlen. 
you would forget that it could ever fall ; you would eat, sleep, ana 
make love, as if it were not ! " 

"Ha ! my lord, you say well— you say well," said Aram, with a 
marked change of countenance ; and. quickening his pace, he joined 
Lester's side, and the thread of the previous conversation was 
broken off. 

The earl afterwards, in walking through the garden (an excursion 
which he proposed himself, for he was somewhat of an horticultu- 
rist), took an opportunity to renew the subject. 

" You will pardon me," said he, ** but Icannot convince myself 
that man would be happier were he without emotions ; and that to 
enioy life he should be solely dependent on himself." 

^* I et it seems to me," said Aram, ** a truth easy of proof. If we 
love, we place our happiness in others. The moment we place our 
happiness in others, comes uncertainty, but uncertainty is the bane 
of happiness. Children are the source of anxiety to their parents ; 
his mistress to the lover. Change, accident, death, all menace us 
in each person whom we regard. Every new affection opens new 
channels by which grief can invade us ; but, you will say. by 
^^^>h joy also can flow in : — ^granted ! But in human life is there 
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not more ffrief than joy ? What is it that renders the halanoe even? 
What makes the staple of our happiness,— ^ndearing to us the life 
at which we should otherwise repine ? It is the mere passive, yet 
stirring, consciousness of life itself! — of the sun and the air, — of 
the physical being ; but this consciousness every emotion disturbs. 
Yet could you ma to its tranquillity an excitement that nevez 
exhausts itself, — ^that becomes refireshed, not sated, with every new 
possession, then ^ou would obtain happiness.^ There is onlv one 
excitement of this divine order, — that of intellectual culture. 
Behold now my theory ! Examine it— -it contains no flaw. But if," 
renewed Aram, after a pause, " a man is subject to fate solely in 
himself, not in others, he soon hardens his mind against all fear, 
and prepares it for all events. A little philosophv enables him to 
bear bodily pain, or the common infirmities of flesh : by a philo- 
sophy somewhat deeper, he can conquer the ordinary reverses of 
fortune, the dread of shame, and the last calamity of death. But 
what philosophy could ever thoroughly console him for the ingra- 
titude of a fnend, the worthlessness of a child, the death of a mis- 
tress ? Hence, only, when he stands alone, can a man's soul say to 
Fate, • I defy thee.'" 

" You think, then," said the earl, reluctantly diverting the con- 
versation into a new channel, ** that in the pursuit of knowledge 
lies our only active road to real happiness. Yet here how etemsd 
must be the disappointments even of the most successful ! Does not 
Boyle tell us of a man who, after devotiuff his whole life to the 
study of one mineral, confessed himself, at last, ignorant of aU its 
properties ?" 

"Had the object of his study been himself, and not the mineral, 
he would not have been so unsuccessful a student," said Aram, 
smiling. "Yet," added he, in a graver tone, "we do indeed 
cleave the vast heaven of Truth witn a weak and crippled wing : 
and often we are appalled in our way by a dread sense of the 
immensity around us, and of the inadequacy of our own strength. 
But there is a rapture in the breath oi the pure and difficult air, 
and in the progress by which we compass earth, the while we draw 
nearer to the stars, that again exalts us beyond ourselves, and 
reconciles the true student unto all things, even to the hardest of 
them all,— the conviction how feebly our performance can ever 
imitate the grandeur of our ambition ! as you see the spark fly 
upwards, — sometimes not falling to earth till it be dark and 
quenched, — thus soars, whither it recks not, so that the direction 
De above f the luminous spirit of him who aspires to Truth ; nor will 
it back to the vile and heavy clay from which it sprang, until the 
light which bore it upward be no more ! " 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

A DBEPBB BXAMIKATION INTO THX STUDBITT'S BBABTd—THB TXBTF 
TO THE CASTLE.— PHILOSOPHY PUT TO THE TBIAL. 



I weigh not Fortune's frown or smile, 

I Joy not much in earthly Joys, 
I seek not state, T seek not style, 

I am not fond of Fancy's toys { 
I rest so pleased with what I have, 
I wish no more, no more I crwe.—Jothua Splvetter. 



The reader will pardon me if I somewhat clog his interest in my 
tale by the didactic character of brief conversations I have just 
ffiven, and which I am compelled to renew. It is not only the 
history of his life, but the character and tone of Aram's mind, that 
I wish to stamp upon my page. Fortunately, however, the path 
m^ story assumes is of such a nature that, in order to effect this 
object, I shall never have to desert, and scarcely again even to 
linger by, the way. 

Every one knows the magiiificent moral of Goethe's ** Faust." 
Every one knows that sublime discontent— that chating at the 
bounds of human knowledge — that yearning for the intellectual 
paradise bevond, which * the sworded angel" forbids us to 
approach— that daring, yet sorrowful state of mind — ^that sense of 
defeat, even in conquest, which Goethe has embodied — a picture of 
the loftiest grief of which the soul is capable, and which may remind 
us of the profound and august melancholy which the great sculptor 
breathed into the repose of the noblest of mythological heroes, 
when he represented the firod restinfi: after his labours, as if more 
convinced of their vanity Uian elatea with their extent ! 

In this portrait, the grandeur of which the wild scenes that follow 
in the drama we refer to, do not (strangely wonderful as they are) 
perhaps altogether sustain, Goethe has hequeathed to the gaze of a 
calmer and more practical posterity the burning and restless spirit 
— the feverish desire, for knowledge more vague than useful which 
characterised the exact epoch in the intellectual history of Germany 
in which the poem was inspired and produced. 

At these bitter waters, the Marah of the streams of wisdom, the 
soul of the man whom we have made the hero of these pages had 
also, and not lightly quaffed. The properties of a mind, more calm 
and stem than belonged to the visionaries of the Hartz and the 
Danube, might indeed have preserved him from that thirst for the 
Impossible, which ^ves so peculiar a romance, not only to the 
poetry, but the philosophy, of the German people. But if he 
rejected the superstitions, ne did not also reject the bewilderments, 
nf the mind. Me loved to plunge into the dark and metaphysical 
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subtleties which huinan genius has called daringly forth from the 
realities of things :— 

"to spin 
A shroud of thought, to hide him from the snn 
Of thU temiltar life, which seems to be. 
But is not— or is but quaint mockery 
Of all we would believe ; or sadly blame 
The jarring and inexplicable frame 
CM this wTony world : and then anatomize 
The porpoees and thoughts of man, whose eyes 
Were closed in distant years ; or widely guess 
The issue of the earth's great business. 
When we shall be, as we no longer are ; — 
like babbling gossips, safe, who bear the war 
Of winds, and sigh I— but tremble not ! ** 

Much in him was a type, or rather forerunner, of the intellectual 
spirit that broke forth among our countrymen when we were chil- 
dren, and is now slowly dying away amidst the loud events and 
absorbing struggles of the awakening world. But in one respect 
he stood aloof from all his tribe — in his hard indifference to worldly 
ambition and his contempt of fame. As some sages have considered 
the universe a dream, and self the only reality, so in his austere 
and collected reliance upon his own mind — ^the gathering in, as it 
were, of his resources, he appeared to regard the pomps of the 
world as shadows, and the life of his own spirit the only substance. 
He had built a city and a tower within the Shinar of his own heart, 
whence he might look forth, unscathed and unmoved, upon the 
deluge that broke over the rest of the earth. 

Only in one instance, and that, as we have seen, after much 
struggle, he had given way to the emotions that agitate his kind, 
and nad surrendered himself to the dominion of another. This was 
against his theories — but what theories ever resist love ? In yield- 
ing, however, thus far, he seemed more on his guard than ever 
against a broader encroachment. He had admitted one "fair 
spirit " for his " minister," but it was only with a deeper fervour 
to invoke " the desert" as ** his dwelling-place." Thus, when the 
earl, who, like most practical judges o4 mankind, loved to apply 
to each individual the motives that actuate the mass, and who only 
unwillingly, and somewhat sceptically, assented to the exceptions, 
and was driven to search for pecidiar clues to the eccentric instance, 
— finding, to his secret triumph, that Aram had admitted one 
intruding emotion into his boasted circle of indifference, imagined 
that he should easily induce him (the spell once broken) to receive 
another, he was surprised and puzzled to discover himseK in the 
wrong. 

Lord at that time had been lately called into the adminis- 
tration, and he was especially anxious to secure the support of all 
the talent that he coula enlist on his behalf. The times were those 
in which party ran high, and in which individual political writings 
were honoured with an importance which the periodical press in 
general has now almost wholly monopolised. On the side opposed 
to government, writers of great name and high attainments had 
fshone with peouliar effect, and the earl was naturally desirous that 
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they should he opposed hy an equal array of intellect on the side 
espoused hy himself. The name alone of Eugene Aram, at a da;^ 
when scholarship was renown, would have heen no ordinary acqui- 
sition to the cause of the earl's party; hut that judicious and 
penetrating nohleman perceived tnat Aram's ahilities, his various 
research, his extended views, his facility of argument, and the heat 
and energv of his eloquence, mig:ht he rendered, of an importance 
which could not have heen anticipated from the name alone, how- 
ever eminent, of a retired and sedentary scholar: he was not, 
therefore, witibout an interested motive in the attentions he now 
lavished upon the student, and in his curiosity to put to the proof 
the disdain of all worldly enterprise, and worldly temptation, 
which Aram affected. He could not hut think, that, to a man poor 
and lowl^ of circumstance, conscious of superior acquirements, 
ahout to increase his wants hy admitting to them a partner, and 
arrived at that affe when the calculations of interest and the 
whispers of amhition have usually most weight : — he could not hut 
think that to such a man the dazzling prospects of social advance- 
ment, the hope of the high fortunes, and the powerful and glittering 
influence which political life, in England, offers to the aspirant, 
might he rendered altogether irresistiole. 

He took several opportunities, in the course of the next week, of 
renewing his conversation with Aram, and of {ui;fully turning it 
into the channels which he thoud^t most likely to produce the im- 
pression he desired to create. He was somewhat haffled. hut hy 
no means dispirited, in his attempts : hut he resolved to defer his 
ultimate proposition until it could he made to the fullest advan- 
tage. He had engaged the Lesters to promise to pass a day at the 
castle ; and with great difficultv, and at the earnest intercession 
of Madeline, Aram was prevailed upon to accompany them. So 
extreme wm his distaste to general society, and, from some motive 
or another more powerful than mere constitutional reserve, so 
invariahly had he for years refused all temptations to enter it, that, 
natural as this concession was rendered hy his approaching mar- 
riage to one of the party, it fiUed him with a sort of terror and 
forehoding of evil. It was as if he were passinff heyond the 
houndary of some law, on which the very tenure of his existence 
depended. After he had consented, a tremoling came over him ; he 
hastily left the room, and, till the day arrived, was ohserved hy 
his friends of the manor-house to he more gloomy and ahstracted 
than they ever had known him, even at the earliest period of ac- 
quaintance. 

On the day itself, as they proceeded to the castle, Madeline per- 
ceived, with a tearful repentance of her interference, that he sat 
hy her side cold and rapt; and that, once or twice, when his 
eyes dwelt upon her, it was with an expression of reproach and 
distrust. 

It was not till they entered the lofty hall of the castle, when 
a vulgar diffidence would have heen most ahashed, that Aram re- 
covered himself. The ecurl was standing— the centre of a group in 
the lecess of a window in the saloon, opening upon an extensive 
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and stately terrace. He came forward to receive them with the 
polished and wann kindness which he bestowed upon all his in- 
feriors in rank. He complimented the sisters ; he jested with 
Lester ; but to Aram only he manifested less the courtesy of kind- 
ness than of respect. He took his arm, and, leaning on it with a 
lij^ht touch, led nim to the group at the window. It was composed 
of the most distinguished public men in the country, and among 
them (the earl himsetf was connected, through an illegitimate 
branch, with the reigning monarch) was a prince of the blood 
royal. 

To these; whom he had prepared for the introduction, he seve- 
rally, and with an easy grace, presented Aram, and then, falling 
bac£ a few steps, he watched, with a keen but seemingly careless 
eye, the effect which so sudden a contect with royalty itself would 
produce on the mind of the shy and secluded student, whom it was 
his object te dazzle and overpower. It was at this moment tiiat 
the native dignity of Aram, which his studies, unworldly as they 
were, had certainly tended te increase, displayed itself, in a trial 
which, poor as it was in abstract theory, was far from despicable 
in the eyes of the sensible and practised courtier. He received 
with his usual modesty, but not with his usual shrinking and 
embarrassment on such occasions, the compliments he received ; a 
certain and far from ungraceful pride was mingled with his sim- 
plicity of demeanour ; no fluttering of maimer betrayed that he 
was either dazzled or humbled by the presence in which he stood ; 
and the earl could not but confess that there was never a more 
favourable opportunity for comparing the aristocracy of genius 
with that of birth ; it was one of those homely every-day triumphs 
of intellect which please us more than they ought to do, for, atter 
all, they are more common than the men of courts are willing to 
believe. 

Lord did not, however, lon^ leave Aram to the support of 

his own unassisted presence of mind and calmness of nerve ; he 
advanced, and led the conversation, with his usual tact, into a 
course which might at once please Aram, and afford him the op- 
portunity to shine. The earl had imported from Italy some of the 
most beautiful specimens of classic sculpture which this country 
now possesses. These were disposed in niches around the magnifi- 
cent apartment in which the guests were assembled, and as the 
earl pointed them out, and mustrated each from the beautiful 
anecdotes and golden allusions of antiquity, he felt that he was 
affording to Aram a gratification he could never have experienced 
before ; and in the expression of which the grace and copiousness 
of his learning would find vent. Nor was he disappointed. The 
eheek, which till then had retained its steady paleness, now caught 
the glow of enthusiasm : and in a few moments there was not a 
person in the group who did not feel, and cheerfully feel, the su- 
I)eriority of the one who, in birth and fortune, was immeasurably 
the lowest of all. 

The English aristocracy, whatever be the faults of their educa*- 
tion, have at least the merit of being alive to the possession, and 
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easily wanned to the pOBsessor, of classical attainments : perhaps 
too mnoh so ; for they are thus apt to jud^e all talent by a classical 
standard, and all theory by classical experience. "Without — save 
in very rare instances — the ri^ht to boast of any deep learning, 
they are far more susceptible than the nobility of any other nation 
to the 8piritum Camcma, They are easily and willingly charmed 
back to the studies which, if not eagerly pursued in their youth, 
are still entwined with all their youth's orightest recollections ; 
the schoolboy's prize, and the master's praise, the first ambition, 
and its first reward. A felicitous quotation, a delicate allusion, 
are never lost upon their ear ; and tne veneration which, at Eton, 
they bore to the best verse-maker in the school, tinctures their 
ludgment of others throughout life, mixing, I know not what, 
Doth of liking and esteem, with their admiration of one who uses 
his classical weapons with a scholar's dexterity, not a pedant's 
inaptitude : for such a one there is a sort of agreeable contusion in 
their respect ; they are inclined, unconsciously, to believe that he 
roust necessarily lie a high gentleman— ay, and something of a good 
fellow into the oargain. 

It happened, then, that Aram could not have dwelt upon a theme 
more likely to arrest the spontaneous interest of those with whom 
he now conversed — ^men themselves of more cultivated minds than 
usual, and more capable than most (from that acute perception of 
real talent, which is produced by habitual political wariare), of 
appreciating not only his endowments, but his facility in applying 
them. 

** You are right, mv lord." said Sir , the whipper-in of the 

party, taking tne earl aside j ** he would be an inestimable 

pampnleteer." 

" Could you get him to write us a sketch of the state of parties ; 
luminous, eloquent } " whispered a lord of the bedchamber. 

The earl answered by a hon mot, and turned to a bust of Caracalla. 

The hours at that time were (in the country at least) not late, 
and the earl was one of the first introducers of the polished fashion 
of France, by which we testify a preference of the society of the 
women to that of our own sex; so that, in leaving the dining-room, 
it was not so late but that the greater part of the guests walked 
out upon the terrace, and admired the expanse of country which it 
overlooked, and along which the thin yell of the twilight began 
now to hover. 

Having safely deposited his royal guest at a whist table, and thus 
left himself a free agent, the earl, inviting Aram to join him, 
sauntered among the loiterers on the terrace for a few moments, 
and then descended a broad flight of steps which brought them into 
a more shaded and retired walk ; on either side of which rows of 
orange-trees gave forth their fragrance, while, to the right, sudden 
and numerous vistas were cut amidst the more regular and dense 
foliage, affording glimpses — now of some rustic statue — ^n*w of 
some lonely temple— now of some quaint fountain, on the play of 
whose waters the first stars had begun to tremble. 

It was one of those magnificent gardens, modelled from the 
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stately fflories of Versailles, which it is now the mode to decry, but 
which breathe so unequivocally of the palace. I ^ani. that they 
deck Nature with somewhat too prolix a grace; but is Beauty 
always best seen in dSshabille f And with what associations of the 
brightest traditions connected with Nature they .ink her more 
luxuriant loveliness 1 Must we breathe onlv the malar ic of Kome 
to be capable of feeling the interest attachea to the fountain or the 
statue ? 

**I am glad," said the earl, "that you admired my bust of Cicero 
— it is from an.original very lately discovered. What grandeur in 
the brow I—wliat energy in the mouth and downward bend of the 
head ! It is pleasant even to imagine we gaze upon the likeness of 
so bright a spirit : — and confess, at least of Cicero, that in reading 
the aspirations and outpourings of his mind, you have felt your 
apathy to fame melting away ; you have shared the desire to live 
in the future age,—* the longing after immortality ! '" 

"Was it not that longing,** replied' Aram, "which gave to the 
character of Cicero ite poorest and most frivolous infirmity ? Has 
it not made him, glorious as he is despite of it, a byword in tho 
mouth of every schoolboy ? Whenever you mention ms genius, do 
you not hear an appendix on his vanity ?** 

" Yet without tpat vanity, that desire for a name with posterity, 
would he have been equally great — would he equally have cultivated 
his genius?*' 

" rrobably, my lord, he would not have equally cultivated his 
genius, but in reality he might have been equally great. A man 
often injures his mind by the means that increase nis genius. You 
think this, my lord, a paradox ; but examine it. How many men 
of genius have been but ordinary men, take them from the par- 
ticular objects in which they shme ! Why is this, but that in 
cultivating one branch of intellect, they neglect the rest ? Nay, the 
very torpor of the reasoning faculty has often kindled the imagina- 
tive. Lucretius is said to have composed his sublime poem under 
the influence of a deliritim. The susceptibilities that we create or 
refine by the pursuit of one object weaken our general reason ; and 
I may compare with some iustioe the powers of the mind to tho 
faculties ot the body, in which squinting is occasioned by an in- 
equality of stren^h in the eyes, and discordance of voice by the 
same inec[uality m the ears.'* ^ « 

"I believe you are right," said the earl ; "yet I own I willingly 
forgive Cicero for his vanity, if it contributea to the production of 
his orations and his essays. And he is a greater man, even with 
his vanity unconquered, than if he had conquered his foible, and, 
in doing so, taken away the incitements to his genius." 

"A greater man in the world's eye, my lord, but scarcely in 
reality. Had Homer written his Iliad and then burned it, would 
his genius have been less ? The world would have known nothing 
of him; but would he have been a less extraordinary man on 
that account ? We are too apt, my lord, to confound greatness and 
fwne." 

" Thero is one circumstance," added Aram, after a pause, ".that 
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should diminiBli our respect for renown. Errors of life, as well as 
foibles of character, are often the real enhancers of celebrity. With- 
out his errors, I doubt whether Henri Quatre would have become 
the idol of a people. How many Whartons has the world known, 
who, deprived of their frailties, had been inglorious ! The light 
that you so admire, reaches you only through the distance of time, 
on account of the angles and imevenness of the bodj whence it 
emanates. Were the surface of the moon smooth it would be 
invisible." 

* I admire your illustrations," said the earl ; " but I reluctantly 
submit to your reasonings. You would then neglect your powers, 
lest they should lead you into errors ? " 

"Pardon me, my lord; it is because I think oW the powers should 
be cultivated, that I quarrel with the exclusive cultivation of one. 
And it is only because I would strengthen the whole mind that I 
dissent from the reasonings of those who tell you to consult your 
genius." 

**But your genius may serve mankind more than this general 
cultivation of intellect ?" 

"My lord," replied Aram, with a mournful cloud upon his 
countenance, "that argument may have weight with those who 
think mankind can be effectually served, though they may bo 
often dazzled, by the labours of an individual. !But, indeed, this 
perpetual tAlk of 'mankind' signifies nothing: each of us consults 
nis proper liapi)iness, and we consider him a madman who ruins his 
own peace of mind by an everlasting fretfalness of philanthropy." 

This was a doctrine that half pleased, half displeased the earl : it 
shadowed forth the most dan&:erous notions which Aram entertained 

" Well, well," said the noble host, as, after a short contest on the 
prround of his guest's last remark, they left off where they began, 
" let us drop these general discussions : I have a particular pro- 
position to unfold. We have, I trust, Mr. Aram, seen enough of 
each other to feel that we can lay a sure foundation for mutual 
esteem. For my part, I own frankly, that I have never met with 
one who has inspired me with a sincerer admiration. I am desirous 
that your talents and great learning should be known in the widest 
sphere. You may despise fame, but you must permit your ffiends 
the weakness to wish i/ou justice, and themselves triumph. You 
know my post in the present administration : the place of my 
secretary is one of great trust — some influence, and fair emolument. 
I offer it to you — accept it, and you will confer upon me an honour 
and an obligation. You will have your own separate house ; or 
ai)artments in mine, solely appropriated to your use. Your privacy 
wiU never be disturbed. Every arrangement sh^ be made for 
yourself and your bride, that either of you can suggest. Leisure 
for your own pursuits you will have, too, in abundance — there are 
others who wul perform all that is toilsome in the mere details of 
your office. In Ix)ndon, you wiU see around jrou the most eminent 
living men of all nations, and in all pursuits. If you contract 
(which believe me is possible — ^it is a tempting game !) any in- 
clination towards public life, you wiU haye tne most brilliant 
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opportunities afforded you, and I foretell you the most signal 
success. Stay yet one moment : — ^for this you will owe me no 
thanks. Were 1 not sensible that I consult my own interests in 
this nroposal. I should be courtier enough to suppress it." 

" My lord, ' said Aram, in a voice which, in spite of its calmness, 
betrayed that he was affected, *' it seldom happens to a man of 
my secluded habits, and lowly pursuits, to have the philosophy he 
anects put to so severe a trial. I am grateful to you~-deeply grate- 
ful for an offer so munificent — so undeserved. I am yet moro 
grateful that it allows me to sound the strength of my own heart, 
and to find that I did not too highly rate it. Look, my lord, from 
the spot where we now stand" (the moon had risen, and they had 
now returned to the terrace) ; ** in the vale below, and far among 
those trees, lies my home. More than two years a^ I came thither 
to fix the resting-place of a sad and troubled spirit. There have I 
centred all my wishes and my hopes ; and there may I breathe my 
last ! My lord, you will not think me ungrateful that my choice 
is made ; and vou will not blame my motive, though you may 
despise my wisdom." 

* 13ut," said the cjirl, astonished, ''you cannot foresee all the advan- 
tages you woidd renounce ? At your age — with your intellect— to 
choose the living sepulchre of a hermitage — it was wise to recon- 
cile yourself to it, but it is not wise to prefer it ! Nay, nay ; con- 
sider—pause. I am in no haste for your decision ; and what advan- 
tages have you in your retreat, that you will not possess in a greater 
degree with me? Quiet?— I pledge it to you under my roof. 
Solitude ? — you^shall have it at your will. Books ? — what are those 
which you, which any individual may possess, to the public insti- 
tutions, the magnificent collections, of the metropolis ? What else 
is it you enjoy yonder, and cannot enjoy with me ?" 

"Liberty! said Aram, energetically. — "Liberty! the wild 
sense of independence. Could I exchange the lonely stars and the 
free air, for the poor lights and feverish atmosphere of worldly 
life ? Could I surrender my mood, with its thousand eccentricities 
and humours — its cloud and shadow — to the eyes of strangers, or 
veil it from their gaze by the irksomeness of an eternal hypocrisy ? 
No, my lord ! I am too old to turn disciple to the world ! You 
promise me solitude and quiet. What charm would they have for 
mc, if I felt they were held from the generosity of another ? The 
attraction of solitude is only in its independence. You offer me 
the circle, but not the magic which made it holy. Books ! They, 
years since, would have tempted me ; but those whose wisdom I 
have already drained, have taught mo now almost enough : and 
the two books whose interest can never be exhausted — Nature and 
my own heart— will suffice for the rest of life. My lord, I require 
no time for consideration." 

** And you i)ositively refuse me ?" 

" Gratefully refuse you." 

The earl peevishly walked away for one moment ; but it was not 
in his nature to loso himself for more. 

'* Mr. Aram," said he, frankly, and holding out his hand, " you 
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have chosen nobly, if not wisely ; and thongli I cannot forgive ^on 
for depriving me of such a companion, I tnank you for teacmng 
me such a lesson. Henceforth I will believe that philosophy may 
exist in practice, and that a contempt for wealth and for honours 
is not the mere profession of discontent. This is the first time, in 
a various and experienced life, that I have found a man sincerely 
deaf to the temptations of the world, — and that man of such endow- 
ments ! If ever you see cause to alter a theorv that I still think 
erroneous, though lofty — remember me ; and at all times, and on 
all occasions," he added, with a smile, " when a friend becomes a 
necessarv evil, call to mind our starlight walk on the castle 
terrace.* 

Aram did not mention to Lester, or even Madeline, the above 
conversation. The whole of the next day he shut himself up at 
home ; and when he a^ain appeared at the manor-house he heard, 
with evident satisfaction, that the earl had been suddenly sum- 
moned on state affairs to London. 

There was an unaccountable soreness in Aram's mind, which 
made him feel a resentment — a suspicion against all who sought to 
lure him from his retreat. " Thank Heaven ! " thought he, when 
he heard of the earl's departure ; *' we shall not meet for another 
year ! " He was jDistaken,— Another year / 



CHAPTER Y. 

IN WHICH THE 8T0BT EETUBNS TO WALTEB AND THE COBPOBAL.— 
THE BENCONTBE WITH A STBANOEB, AND HOW fHE STBANQEB 
FBOVES TO BE NOT ALTOQETHEB A 8TBANGEB. 



Bdngr got out of town in the road to Penaflor, master of my own action, and 
forty good ducats, the first thing I did was to give my mule her head, and to go at 
what pace she pleased. 

I left them in the inn, and continued my journey ; I was hardly got half a mils 
farther, when I met a cavalier very genteel, &c. — Gil Blot. 



It was broad and sunnv noon on the second day of their journey, 
as Walter Lester, and tne valorous attendant with whom it had 
pleased Fate to endow him, rode slowly into a small town, in which 
the corporal, in his own neart, had resolved to bait his Roman- 
nosed horse and refresh himself. Two comely inns had the younger 
traveller of the two already passed with an indifferent air, as if 
neither bait nor refreshment made an^r part of the necessary con- 
cerns of this habitable world. And in passing each of the said 
hostelries, the Roman-nosed horse had uttered a snort of indignant 
surprise, and the worthy corporal had responded to the quadrupedal 
remonstrance bv a loud hem. It seemed, however, that Walter 
heard neither or the above significant admonitionfi ; and now thQ 
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town was nearly passed, and a steei) lull, that seemed winding 
away into eternity, already presented itself to the rueful gaze <w 
the corporal. 

" The boy's clean mad," grunted Bunting to himseK— " must 
do my duty to him— give him a hint." 

Pursuant to this notal^e and conscientious determination. Bunt- 
ing jogged his horse into a trot, and coming alongside of Walter, 
put his nand to his hat and said — 

" Weather warm, your honour— horses knocked up— next town 
far as heU !— halt a bit here— augh ! " 

**Ha! that is very true. Bunting; I had quite forgotten the 
length of our journey. But see, there Is a sign-post yonder ; we 
will take advantage of it." 

" Augh ! and your honour's right— fit for the forty-second," said 
the corporal, falling back ; and in a few moments he and his 
charger found themselves, to their mutual delight, entering the 
yard of a small, but comfortable-looking inn. 

The host, a man of a capacious stomach and a rosy cheek— in 
short, a host whom your heart warms to see, stepped torth imme- 
diately, held the stirrup for the younp squire (for the corporal's 
movements were too stately to be rapid), and ushered him with a 
bow, a smile, and a flourish of his napkin, into one of those little 
quaint rooms, with cupboards bright with high glasses and old 
china, that it pleases us still to find extant in the old-fashioned 
inns, in our remoter roads and less Londonised districts. 

Mine host was an honest fellow, and not above his profession ; 
he stirred the &re, dusted the table, brought the bill of fare, and a 
newspaper seven days old, and then bustled away to order the 
dinner, and chat with the corporal. That accomplished hero had 
already thrown the stables into commotion, and frightening the 
two ostlers from their attendance on the steeds of more peaceable 
men, had set them both at leading his own horse and bis master's 
to and fro the yard, to be cooled into comfort and appetite. 

He was now Dusy in the kitchen, where he had seized the reins 
of government, sent the scullion to see if the hens had laid any 
fresh CMS, and drawn upon himseK the objurgations of a very thin 
cook with a squint. 

" Tell you, ma'am, you are wrong— qmte wrong— seen the world 
— old soldier — and know how to fry eggs better than any she in the 
three kingdoms — ^holdjaw — ^mind your own business — ^where's the 
frying-pan ^— bau^h ! 

So completely did the corporal feel himself in his element, while 
he was putting everybody else out of the way, and so comfortable 
did he find his new quarters, that he resolved that the ** bait " 
should be at all events prolonged until his good cheer had been 
deliberately digested, and his customary pipe duly enjoyed. 

Accordingly, but not till Walter had dined, for our man of the 
world knew that it is the tendency of that meal to abate our 
activity, while it increases our good-humour, the corporal presented 
himself to Jiis master, with a grave countenance. 
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** Greatly vexed, your honoTQ^— who'd haye thought it ?— But 
those large animals are bad on long march." 

" Why what's the matter now, Bunting ? " 

" Only, sir, that the brown horse is so done up, that I think 
it would be as much as life's worth to go any farther for sereral 
hours." 

** Very well ; and if I projxrae staying here till the erening? — 
We have ridden far, and are in no great hurrv." 

" To be sure not— sure and certain not, cried the corporal. 
"Ah, master^ you know how to command, I see. Nothing like 
discretion— discretion, sir, is a jeweL Sir, it is more than a jewel 
— ^it's a pair of stirrups ! " 

" A what. Bunting ? " 

" Pair of stirrups, your honour. Stirrups help us to get on, so 
does discretion ; to get off, ditto discretion. Men without stirrups 
look fine, ride bold, tire soon : men without discretion cut dasn, 

but knock up all of a crack. Stirrups but what signifies ? 

Could say much more, your honour, but don't love chatter. 

" Your simile is ingenious enough, if not poetical," said Walter : 
" but it does not hold, good to the last. When a man fsdls, his dis- 
cretion should preserye bim ; but he is often dragged in the mud 
by his stirrups. ' 

" Beg pardon— you're wrong," quoth the corporal, nothing taken 
by surpnse ; " spoke of the new-iangled stirrups that open, crank, 
when we fall, and let us out of the scrape." * 

Satisfied with this repartee^ the corporal now (like an experienced 
jester) withdrew to leave its full effect on the admiration of 
nis master. A littie before sunset the two travellers renewed their 
journey. 

" I have loaded the pistols, sir," said the corporal, pointing to 
the holsters on Walter's saddle. '* It is eighteen miles off to the 
next town — ^will be dark long before we get there." 

" You did very right. Bunting, though I suppose there is not 
much danger to be apprehended from the gentlemen of the high- 
way." 

Why, the landlord do say the revarse, your honour, — ^been. 
many ropberies lately in these here parts." 

*' Well, we are fairly mounted, and you are a formidable-looking 
fellow, Buntinff." 

" Oh ! your honour," ^uoth the corporal, turning his head stiffly 
away, with a modest simper, " you makes me olush ; though, 
indeed, bating that I have the military air, and am more in the 
prime of life, your honour is well nigh as awkward a gentleman as 
myself to come across." 

" Much obliged for the compliment ! " said Walter, pushing 
his horse a little forward: the corporal took the hint and feu 
b^ck. 

It was now that beautiful hour of twilight when lovers grow 

* Of course the corporal doet not speak of the patent itlmip: iha$ would be an 
anaclitouism. 
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especially tender. The Younfl: traveller every instant threw his 
dark eyes upward, and tnought — not of Madeline, but her sister. 
The corporal himself grew pensive, and in a few moments his 
whole soul was absorbed in contemplating the forlorn state of the 
abandoned Jaoobina. 

In this melancholy and silent mood, they proceeded onward till 
the shades began to deepen : and by the lip:ht of the first stars 
Walter beheld a small, spare gentleman riding before him on an 
ambling nag, with cropped ears and mane. The rider, as he now 
came up to him, seemed to have passed the^and climacteric, but 
looked hale and vigorous ; and there was a certain air of staid 
and sober aristocracy about him, which involuntarily begat your 
respect. 

He looked hard at Walter as the latter approached, and still 
more hard at the corporal. He seemed satisfied with the survey. 

** Sir," said he, slightly touching his hat to Walter, and with an 
aereeable though rather sharp intonation of voice, " I am very 
glad to see a gentleman of your appearance travelling my road. 
Might I request the honour of being allowed to join you so far as 
you go ? To say the truth, I am a little afraid of encountering 
those industrious gentlemen who have been lately somewhat noto- 
rious in thse parts ; and it may be better for all of us to ride in as 



strong a party as possible." 
" Sir," replied Walter, evei 



^ eyeing in his turn the speaker, and in 
his turn also feeling satisned with the scrutiny, " I am going to 

, where I shall pass the night on my way to town, and shall be 

very happy in your company. ' 

The corporal uttered a loud hem ; that penetratiag man of the 
world was not too well pleased with the advances of a stranger. 

" What fools them boys be ! " thought he, very discontentedly. 
^ ** Howsomever, the man does seem like a decent country gentle- 
' man, and We are two to one : besides, he's old, little, and — augh 
baugh — I dare say we are safe enough, for all that He can do." 

The stranger possessed a polished ^and well-bred demeanour ; he 
talked freely and copiously, and his conversation was that of a 
shrewd and cultivated man. He informed Walter, that not only 
the roads had been infested by those more daring riders common 
at that day, and to whose merits we ourselves have endeavoured 
to do justice in a former work of blessed memory, but that 
several houses had been lately attempted, and two absolutely 
plundered. 

" Por myself," he added, *' I have no money to signify, about 
my person : my watch is ojAj valuable to me for the time it has 
been in my possession : and if the rogues robbed one civilly, I 
should not so much mind encountering them: but they are a 
desperate set, and use violence when there is nothing to be got by 
it. Have you travelled far to-day, sir ? " 

** Some SIX or seven-and-twenty miles," replied Walter. *' I am 
proceeding to London, and not willing to distress my horses by too 
rapid a journey." 

** Yery right, very good ; and horses, sir, are not now what 

S 2 
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used to be when I was a youn^ man. Ah, what wagrers I used to 
win then ! Horses galloped, sir, when I was twenty ; they trotted 
when I was thirty-five ; hut they only amble now. Sir, if it does 
not tax your patience too severely, let us give our nags some hay 
and water at fiio half-way house yonder." 

Walter assented ; they stopped at a little solitary inn by the 
side of the road, and the host came out with great obsequiousness 
when he heard the voice of Walter's companion. 

** Ah, Sir Peter ! " said he, " and how be'st your honour ?— fine 
night. Sir Peter— hop# you'll get home safe. Sir Peter." 

"' Safe— ay ! indeed, Jock, Ihope so too. Has all been quiet here 
this last night or two ? " 

" Whish, sir ! " whispered my host, jerking his thumb back 
towards the house ; '* there be two ugly customers within I does 
not know : they have got famous ^ood horses, and are drinking 
Hard. I can't say as I knows anything agen 'em, but I think your 
honours had better be jogging." 

" Aha ! thank ye, Jock, thank ye. Never mind the hay now," 
said Sir Peter, pulling away the reluctant mouth of his nag ; and 
turning to Walter, "Come, sir, let us move on. Why, zounds ! 
where is that servant of yours ? " 

Walter now perceived, with great vexation, that, the corporal 
had disappeared within the alehouse ; and looking throuj|[h the 
casement, on which the ruddy light of the fire played oheenly, he 
saw the man of the world lifting a little measure of '* the pure 
creature" to his lips : and close oy the hearth, at a small round 
table, covered with glasses, pipes, ^c.^ he beheld two men eyeing 
the tall corporal very wistfully, and ot no prepossessing appearance 
themselves. One, indeed, as the fire played full on his oounte* 
nancc, was a person of singularly rugged and sinister features ; 
and this man, he now remarked, was addressing himself with a 
grim smile to the corporal, who, setting down his little " noggin," 
regarded him with a stare, which appeared to Walter to denote 
recognition. This survey was the operation of a moment ; for Sir 
Peter took it upon himself to despatch the landlord into the house, 
to order forth the unseasonable carouser ; and presently the cor- 
poral stalked out, and having solemnly remounted, the whole trio 
set onward in a brisk trot. As soon as they were without sight of 
the alehouse, the corporal brought the aquiune profile of his gaunt 
steed on a level with his master's horse. 

**Augh, sir!" said he, with more than his usual energy of 
utterance, " I seed him ! " 

"Him! whom?" 

"Man with ugly face what drank at Peter Dealtry's, and went 
to Master Aram's, — knew him in a crack, — sure he's a Tartar ! '* 

" What ! does your servant recognise one of those su6i>ioiou8 
fellows whom Jock warned us against?" cried Sir Peter, pricking 
up his ears. 

"So it seems, sir ," said Walter : " he saw him once before, 
many miles hence ; but I fancy ho knows nothing really to his 
prejudice." 
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" Angh ! " cried the corporal : ** he's d— d ugly, anyhow ! " 

" That's a tall fellow ot yours," said Sir Peter, jerking up his 
chin with that peculiar motion common to the brief in stature, 
when they are covetous of elongation. ** He looks military : — ^has 
he been m the army? — ^Ay, I thought so; one of the King of 
Prassia'a grenadiers, I suppose ? Faith, I hear hoofs be- 
hind!*' 

** Hem ! " cried the corporal, again coming alongside of his mas- 
ter. " Beg pardon, sir— served in the forty-second— nothing like 
regxdar line — stragglers always out off; — ^had rather not straggle 
just now-enemfbehind ! " ^^ 

Walter looked back and saw two men approaching them at a 
hand-gallop. ** We are a match at least for them, sir/' said he, 
to his new acquaintance. 

" I am devuish glad I met you," was Sir Peter's rather selfish 
reply. 

^* Tis he ! 'tis the devil I " grunted the corporal, as the two men 
now gained their side and pulled up ; and Walter recognised the 
faces ne had remarked in the alehouse. 

" Ydur servant, gentlemen," quoth the uglier of the two ; " you 
ride fast " 

** And ready ;— bother— bauffh ! " chimed in the corporal, pluck- 
ing a gigantic pistol from nis holster, without any further 
ceremony. 

" Glad to hear it, sir ! " said the hard-featured stranger, nothing 
dashed. '* But I can tell f/ou a secret ! " 

** What's that— augh ! " said the corporal, cocking his pistol. 

** Whoever hurts you, friend, cheats the gallows ! " replied the 
stranger, laughing, and spurring on his horse, to be out of reacli 
of any practical answer with which the corporal might favour 
him. But Bunting was a prudent man, and not apt to bo 
choleric. 

** Bother ! " said he, and dropped his pistol, as the other stranger 
followed his ill-favoured comrade. 

"You see we are too strong for them ! " cried Sir Peter, gaily ; 
** evidently highwaymen ! How very fortunate that T shoiud have 
fallen in with you ! 

A shower of rain now began to fall. Sir Peter looked serious — 
he halted abruptly— unbuckled his cloak, which had been strapped 
before his saddle — ^wrapped himself up in it— buried his face in 
the collar^— muffled his chin with a red handkerchief, which he 
took out of his pocket, and then turning to Walter, he said to him, 
"What! no cloak, sir? no wrapper even? Upon my soul I am 
very sorry I have not another handkerchief to lend you ! " 

"Man of the world— baugh ! " grunted the corporal, and his 
heart quite warmed to the stranger he had at first taken to be a 
robber. 

" And now. sir," said Sir Peter, patting his nag, and pulling up 
his cloak-collar still higher, " let us go gently : there is no occa- 
9ion for hurry. Why distress our horses?" 

" Really, sir," said Walter, smiling, " though I have a great 
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regard for my horse, I have some for myself; and I sbonld rather 
like to be out of this rain as soon as possible." 

" Oh, ah I you have no cloak. I forgot that : to be sure — ^to be 
sure, let us &ot on, gently — though — ^gently. "Well, sir, as I was 
saying, horses are not so swift as they were. The breed is bought 
up by the French ! I remember once, Johnny Courtland and I, 
after dining at my house till the champagne had played the danc- 
ing-master to our brains, mounted our liorses, and rode twenty 
mues for a cool thousand the winner. 1 lost it, sir, by a hair s 
breadth ; but I lost it on purpose : it would have half ruined 
Johnny Courtland to have paid me, and he had that delicacy, sir. 
— ^he had that delicacy, that he would not have suffered ;ne to 
refuse taking his money, — so what could I do, but lose on purpose? 
You see I had no alternative ! " 

" Pray, sir." said Walter, charmed and astonished at so rare an 
instance of tne generosity of human friendships — "pray^ sir, did I 
not hear you called Sir Peter by the landlord of the litUe inn ? Can 
it be, since you speak so familiarly of Mr. Courtland, that I have 
the honour to address Sir Peter Hales ? ** 

" Indeed that is iny name," replied the gentleman, with some 
surprise in his voice. ** But I have never had the honour of seeing 
you before." 

"Perhaps my name is not unfamiliar to you," said "Walter. 
"And among my papers I have a letter addressed to you from my 
uncle, Rowland Lester." 

" Gfod bless me ! " cried Sir Peter. " What I JRowy ?— well, indeed. 
I am overjoyed to hear of him. So you are his nephew ? Pray tell 
me all about him — a wild, gay, rollicking fellow stiD, eh ? Always 
fencing, sa — sa ! or playing at billiards, or hot in a steeple-chase ; 
there was not a jollier, Detter-humoured fellow in the world than 
Bowy Lester." 

" You forget, Sir Peter," said "Walter, laughing at a description 
so unlike his sober and steady uncle, " that some years have passed 
since the time you speak of.' 

" Ah, and so there have," replied Sir Peter. " And what does 
your uncle say of mef" 

" That when he knew you, you were all generosity, frankness, 
hospitality." 

** Humph, humph ! " said Sir Peter, looking extremely discon- 
certed, a confusion which Walter imputed soldy to modesty. ** I 
was a hairbrained, foolish fellow then — quite a boy, quite a boy ; 
but bless me, it rains sharply, and you have no cloak. 3ut we are 
close on the town now. An excellent inn is the * Duke of Cumber- 
land's Head ; ' you will have charming accommodation there." 

*' What, Sir reter, you know this part of the country well I " 

" Pretty well, pretty well ; indeed, I live near, that is to say, not 
very far Irom, the town. This turn, if you please. We separate 
here. I have brought you a little out of your way — not aoove a 
mile or two, for fear the robbers should attack me if I was left 
alone. I had quite forgot you had no cloak. That's your road — 
this mine. Aha ! so ^owy Lester is still aliyd and hearty l-^e 
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same ezoellent» wild fellow, no doubt. Give my kindest remem- 
branoe to him when you write. Adieu, sir." 

This latter speech having been delivered during a halt, the cor- 
poral had heard it : he gnnned delightedly as he touched his hat 
to Sir Peter, wh# now trotted off, and muttered to his young 
master, — 

« Most sensible man, that, sir t " 



CHAPTEE VI. 

SIB FETES DISPLAYED.— ONE MAN OE THE WOBLD SUEFEB8 EBOH 
ANOTHEB.— THE INCIDENT OF THE BBIDLE BEGETS THE INCIDENT 
07 THE BADDIJ:;— T9B INCIDENT O^ THE SADDLE BEGBTS THE 
INCIDENT 07 THE WHIP;— THE INCIDENT 07 THE WHIP BEGETS 
WHAT THE BBADEB MUST BEAD TO SEE. 



Nihil est aliud magnum quam multa minuia.*'~Fef. Auci. 



** And bo," said Walter, the next morning, to the head waiter, 
who was busied about their preparations for breakfast : " and so 
Sir P^ter Hales, you say, lives within a mile of the town } " 

" Scarcely a mole, sir,-yblaok or green ?— you passed the turn tp 
his house last night ; — sir, the eggs axQ quite fresh this morning. 
This inn belongs to Sir Peter." 

" Oh I — Does Sir Peter see much company ? " 

The waiter smiled. 

** Siy Peter gives very handsome dioners, sir ; twice q. year I A 
most clever gentleman, Sir Peter! They say he is the best 
manager of property in the whole county. Do you like Yorkshire 
cake f-to^t ! yes, sir I " 

** So, so," said Walter to himself, " a pretty true description my 
unde gave me of this gentleman. * Ask me too often to dipner, 
indeed ! * — * offer me money if I want it ! * — * spend a month at his 
house ! ' — * most hospitable fellow in the world ! ' — ^My uncle must 
have been dreaming. 

Walter had yet to learn, that the men most prodigal when they 
have nothing but expeotations, are often most thrifty when they 
know the charms of absolute possession. Besides, Sir Peter had 
married a Scotch lady, and was blessed with eleven children ! But 
was Sir Peter Hales much altered ? Sir Peter Hales was exactly 
the 0ame man in reality that he always had been. Once he was 
selffsh in extravagance; he was now selffsh in thrift. He had 
always pleased himself, and forgot other people ; tiiat was exactly 
what h^ valued himself on doing now. But the most absurd thing 

* Nor if ^ere mpyjtbiog tHaat hath so great a power as the amregate of small 
•things. 
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about Sir Peter was, that while he was for ever extracting: use 
from every one else, he was mightily afraid of being himself put 
to use. Ue was in parliament, and noted for never giving a frank 
out of his own family. Yet withal. Sir Peter Hales was still an 
agreeable fellow ; nay, he was more liked and much more esteemed 
than ever. There is something conciliatory in a saving disposition ; 
but people put themselves in a great passion when a man is too 
liberal with his own. It is an insult on their own prudence. 
" What right has he to be so extravagant ? What an example to 
our servants ! " But ^our close neighbour does not humble you. 
You love your close neighbour ; you respect your close neighbour ; 
you have your harmless jest against him— but he is a most respect- 
able man. 

**A letter, sir, and a parcel from Sir Peter Hales," said the 
waiter, entering. 

The parcel was a bulkv, angular, awkward packet of brown 
paper, sealed once and tied with the smallest possible quantity of 

Btnng : it was addressed to Mr. James Holwell, Sadler, Street, 

— . The letter was to Lester, Esq., and ran thus, written 

in a very neat, stiff, Italian character :— 

** D' S', 

'* I trust you had no difficulty in find' j* *Duke of Cumberland's 
Head ;' it is an excellent I*. 

** I greatly reg* y* you are unavoid' oblig'd to go on to Lond" ; for, 
otherwise I sh** nave had the sincerest pleas* in seeing you here at 
din% & introducing you to 1/ Hales. Anoth'' time I trust we may 
be more fortunate. 

" As you pass thro' y* litt' town of , exactly 21 miles hence, 

on the road to Lond", will you do me the fav' to allow your serv* to 
put the little parcel I send, into his pockS & drop it as direct^. It 
18 a bridle I am forc'd to return. Country work" are such bung**. 

" I sh* most certain' have had y* hon' to wait on you person', 
but the rain has given me a m° sev* cold; — ^hope you hate escap'd, 
tho' by y* by, you had no cloke, nor wrapp' ! 

** My kindest regards to your m*' excellent unc*. I am quite sure 
he's the same fine merr' feu*' he always was ! — tell him so ! 

" D' S', Yours faith' 

** Peter Gbh^slescbew HiXES. 

"P. 8. You know perh" y* poor Jn° Court*, your uncle's m* 

intim* Mend, lives in , the town in which your serv* will drop 

y* brid*. He is much alter'd,— poor Jn" I " 

** Altered ! alteration then seems the fashion with my uncle's 
friends ! " thought Walter, as he rang for the corporal, and con- 
signed to his charg[e the unsightly parcel. 

'* It is to be carried twenty-one miles at the request of the gen- 
tleman we met last night,— a most sensible man, Bunting ! " 

" Auffh— waugh, — ^your honour ! " grunted the oorporal, thrusting 
the bridle very disoontentedly into nis pocket, where it annoyed 
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bim tlie whole journey, by incessantly getting: between his seat of 
leather and his seat of nonoiir. It is a comfort to the inex- 
perienced, when one man of the world smarts from the sagacity of 
anotiier ; we resign ourselves more willinffly to our fate. Our 
Izayellers resumed their joumev, and in a few minutes, from tlie 
cause we have before assigned, tne oorporal became thoroughly out 
of humour. 

" Pray, Bunting,*' said Walter, calling his attendant to his side, 
do you leel sure tnat the man we met yesterday at the alehouse, is 
the same you saw at Grassdale some months ago ? " 

" D— n it ! " cried the corporal quickly, and clapping his hand 
behind. 

"How, sir!" 

** Beg pardon, your honour — slip tongue, but this confounded 
parcel ! — augh — ^bother." 

" Why don't you carry it in your hand ? '* 

*' 'Tis so ungainsome, and be d— d to it ! And how can I hold 
parcel and pull in this beast, which requires two hands: his 
mouth's as hard as a brickbat, — augh ! " 

" You have not answered my question yet ?" 

*' Beg i)ardon, your honour. Yes, certain sure the man's the 
same ; phiz not to be mistaken." 

" It IS strange," said Walter, musing, " that Aram should know 
a man who, if not a highwayman, as we suspected, is at least of 
rugged manner and disreputable appearance ; it is strange, too, 
that Aram always avoided recurring to the acquaintance, though 
he confessed it." With this he broke into a trot, and the corporid 
into an oath. 

They arrived by noon at the little town specified by Sir Peter, 
and in their wav to the inn (for Walter resolved to rest there), 
passed by the saadler's house. It so chanced that Master Holwell 
was an adept in his craft, and that a newly-invented hunting- 
saddle at the window caught Walter's notice. The artful saddler 
persuaded the young traveller to dismount and look at '* the most 
convenientest and handsomest saddle that ever was seen : " and 
the oorporal having lost no time in getting rid of his encumbrance, 
Walter dismissed him to the inn with the horses, and after pur- 
chasing the saddle in exchange for his own, he sauntered into the 
shop to look at a new snaffle. A gentleman's servant was in the 
shop at the time, bargaining for a riding- whip ; and the shopboy, 
amouK others, showed him a large old-fashioned one, with a 
tamisned silver handle. Grooms have no taste for antiquity, and 
in spite of the silver handle, the servant pushed it aside with some 
contempt. Some jest he uttered at the time chanced to attract 
Walter s notice to the whip ; he took it up carelessly, and per- 
ceived with great surprise, that it bore his own crest, a bittern, on 
the handle. He examined it now with attention, and underneath 
the crest were the letters G. L., his father's initials. 

" How long have you had this whip ? " said he to the saddler, 
concealing the emotion which this token of his lost parent naturally 
excited. 
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'* Oh. a 'nation long time, sir," replied Mr. Holwell. '* It is a 
queer old thing:, hut really is not amiss, if tiie silver was scruhbed 
up a hit» and a new lash put on ; you may have it a hargain, sir, 
if so be you have taken a fancv to it." 

** Can you at all recollect now you came by it^' said Walter, 
earnestly. " The &ot is. that I see by the crest and initiab that 
it belonged to a person whom I haye some interest in disooverinff." 

** Why, let me think," said the saddler, soratohing the tip of his 
right ear ; ** 'tis so long ago sin I had it, I quite forget how I 
came by it." 

** Oh, is it that whip, John?" said the wife, who had been 
attracted from the bacK> parlour by the siffht of the handsome 
young stranger. " Don't you remember, it s a many year ago, a 
gentleman who passed a day with Squire Courtland, when he iirst 
came to settle here, called and left the whip to haye a new thong 
put to it ? But I fancies he forgot it, sir [turning to Walter], for 
he never called for it again ; and the squire's people said as how 
he was agone into Yorksniro : so there the whip's been ever sin. I 
remembers it, sir, 'cause I kept it in the littie parlour nearly a 
year, to be in the way like." 

*' Ah I I thinks X do remember it now," said Master Holwell. 
** I should think it's a matter of twelve yearn ago. I suppose I 
may sell it without fear of the gentleman's claiming it again." 

*^TSiot more than twelve yoan I" said Walter, anxiously ; for it 
was some seventeen years since his father had been last heard of by 
his family. 

*' Why it may be thirteen, sir, or so, more or less ; I can't say 
exactly. 

" More likely fourteen?" said the dame ; ** it can't be mnoh 
more, sir, we have only been married ^teen year come next 
Christmas I But my old man here is ten years older nor I." 

** And the gentieman, you say, was at Mr. Courtland's?" 

*' Yes, sir, that I'm sure of," replied the intelligent Mrs. Holwell; 
'* they said he had come lately from Ingee." 

Walter now despairing of nearing more, purchased the whip ; 
and blessing the worldly wisdom of Sir Peter Hales, that had thus 
thrown him on a clue, which, lu)wever slight, he resolved to follow 
up, he inquired tha way to bquire Courtlaad's, and proceeded 
thither at once. 
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CHAPTER yn. 

WALTEB TI8ITB AKOTHEB 07 HIS UNCtB'S PBISNB8.— MB. COUBT- 
LfSD'& 8TBAN0E COIiPLAINT.^WAIiTER LBABNS ITBWS OF HIS 
VATHBB, WHICH SUBFBISB8 HI]C~-THB CHANGE IK HIS DB8TI- 
NATION. 



Ofld's my life, did you ever hew the like ? what a itrange man is this ' 
Wtiat yoa haye possessed me withal, ru discbargre it amply. 

^en Jonson : ** Every Man in hi* Humour." 



Mb. Coitbtland's house was surrounded by a high wall, and 
stood at the outskirts of the town. A little wooden door, buried 
deep within the wall, seemed the only entrance. At this Walter 
paused, and after twice applying to the bell, a footman of a 
peouliarly grave and sanctimomouB appearance opened the door. 

In reply to Walter's inauiries, he informed him that Mr. Court- 
land was very unwell, and never saw " company." Walter, how- 
ever, producing from his pocket-book the introductory letter given 
him by his uncle, slipped it into the servant's hand, accompanied 
by hiuf a crown, and begged to be announced as a gentlema^ on 
very partioular business. 

" Well sir, you can step in," said the servant, giving way ; " but 
my master is very poorly — ^very poorly indeed." 

'•* Indeed; I am sorry to hear it : has he been long so ? " 

" (Joing on for ten ; yearp, sir I " replied the servant, with 

great gravity ; and opening the door of the house, which stood 
within a few paces of the wall, on a singularly flat and bare' grass- 
plot, he showed him into a room, and left him alone. 

Tne first thing that struck Walter in this apartment was' its 
remarkable lightness. Though not large, it had no less than seven 
windows. Two sides of the wall seemed indeed all window ! Nor 
were these admittants of the celestial beam shaded by any blind or 
curtain ; — 

"The gaudy, babbling:, tmd remorseless day," ' 

made itself thoroughly at home in this airy chamber. Never- 
theless, though so light, it seemed to Walter anything bi;t cheerful. 
Tne sun had blistered and discoloured the painting of the wainscot, 
originally of a pale sea-green; there was little furniture in the 
apartment ; one table in fhe centre, some half a dozen chairs, and 
a very sn^afl Turkey carpet, which did not cover one-tenth part of 
the clean, cold) smooth oak-boards, constituted all the goods and 
chattels visible in tjio room. But what particularlv adaed effect 
to the bareness of aU within, Was the singular and laborious bare- 
ness of all without. From each of these seven windows., nothing 
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but a forlorn g^reen flat of some extent was to be seen ; there was 
neither tree, nor shrub, nor flower, in the whole expanse, although 
by several stumps of trees near the house,* Walter perceiyed that 
the place had not always been so destitute of vegetaole life. 

While he was yet looking upon this singular baldness of scene, 
the servant re-entered with his master's compliments, and a mes- 
sage that he should be happy to see anv relation of Mr. Lester. 

Walter accordingly followed the footman into an apartment 
possessmg exactly the same peculiarities as the former one ; viz. a 
most dispro^rtionate plurality of windows, a commodious scanti- 
ness of ramiture, and a prospect without^ that seemed as if the 
house had been built in the middle of SalisDury Plain. 

Mr. Gourtland himself, a stout man, still preserving the rosy 
hues and comely features, though certainly not the hilarious 
expression, which Lester had attributed to him, sat in a large chair, 
close by the centre window, which was open. He rose and shook 
Walter by the hand with great cordiality. 

** Sir, I am delighted to see you I How is your worthy uncle ? 
I only wish he were with you— you dine with me oi oourse. 
Thomas, tell the cook to add a tongue and chicken to the roast 
beef-— no, young gentleman, I will have no excuse : sit down^ sit 
down ; pray come near the window ; do you not find it dreadnilly 
dose ? not a breath of air ? This house is so choked up ; don't you 
find it so, eh ? Ah, I see, you can scarcely gasp." 

*' My dear sir, you are mistaken : I am rather cold, on the con- 
trary : nor did I ever in my life see a more airy house than yours." 

"I try to make it so, sir, but I can't succeed; if you had 
seen what it was when I first bought it ! A garden here, sir; a 
copse there ; a wilderness, God wot ! at the back ; and a row of 
chestnut-trees in the front ! You may conceive the consequence, 
sir ; I hadnot been long here, nottwo years, beforemy health was gone, 
sir, gone — the d— d vegetable life sucked it out of me. The trees Kei>t 
away all the air ; I was nearly suflbcated without, at first, jessing 
the cause. But at len^, though not till I had been withering 
away for five years. I discovered the origin of my malady. I went 
to work, sir; I plucked up the cursed garden, I cut down the 
infernal chesnuts, I made a oowling-^reen of the diabolical wilder- 
ness, but I fear it is too late. I am dyi^g by inches,— have been 
dying ever since. The malaria has efrectualiy tainted my consti- 
tution." 

Here Mr. Gourtland heaved a deep sigh, and shook his head with 
a most gloom^r expression of countenance. 

"Li£ed, sir," said Walter, "I should not, to look at yon. 
imagine that you sufiered imder any complaint. You seem stiu 
the same picture of health that my imcle describes you to have 
been when you knew him so many years ago." 

** Yes, sir, yes; the confounded malaria fixed the colour to my 
cheeks : the blood is stagnant, sir. Would to Heaven I could see 
myself a shade paler ! — the blood dqes not fiow ; I am like a pool 
in a citizen's garden, with a willow at each comer ;~but a truce to 
my complaints. You see, sir, I am no hypochondriac, as my fool 
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of a doctor wanta to persuade me : a hypoohondriao Bhudders at 
every breath of air, trembles when a door is open, and looks upon 
a window as the entrance of death. But I, sir, never can have 
enough air; thorough draught or east wind, it is all the same to 
me, so that I do but breathe. Is that like hjrpoohondria? — ^pshaw ! 
But tell me, young gentleman, about tout uncle : is he quite well, 
— stout — ^hearty, — does he breathe easily. — no oppression ?'* 

*' Sir, he enjovs exceedingly good health ; he did please himself 
with the hope that I should give him good tidings of yourself, and 
another of his old friends, whom I acoidently saw yesterday,— Sir 
Peter Hales." 

*' Hales ! Peter Hales !~ah ! a clever little fellow that. How 
delighted Lester's good heart will be to hear that litle Peter is so 
improved ; — no longer a dissolute harum-scarum fellow, throwing 
away his money, and always in debt. No, no; a respectable, 
steady character, an excellent manager, an active member of parlia- 
ment, domestic in private life, — oh I a very worthy man, sir ; a 
very worthy man ! * 

He seems altered, indeed, sir," said Walter, who was ^oung 
enough in the world to be surprised at this eulo^ ; *' but is stiu 
agreeable and fond of anecdote. He told me of his race with you 
for a thousand guineas." 

*' Ah, don't talk of those days," said Mr. Courtland, shaking his 
head pensively : *' it makes me melancholy. Yes, Peter ought to 
recollect that, for he has never paid me to this day { affected to 
treat it as a jest, and swore he could have beat me if he would. 
But indeed it was my fault, sir ; Peter had not then a thousand 
farthings in the world ; and when he grew rich, he became a steady 
character, and I did not like to reqiind him of our former follies. 
Aha! can I offer you a pinch of snuff?— You look feverish, sir; 
surely this room must affect you, though you are too polite to say 
so. Pray open that door, and then this window, and put your 
chair right oetween the two. You have no notion how refresning 
the draught is." 

Walter politely declined the proffered ague ; and, thinking he 
had now made siimcient progress in the acquaintance of this sin- 

fular non-hypochondriac to introduce the subject he had most at 
eart, hastened to speak of his father. 

** I have chanced, sir," said he, "very unexpectedly upon some- 
thing that once belonged to my poor father ; " here he showed the 
whip. ** I Und from the saddler of whom I bought it, that the 
owner was at your house some twelve or fourteen years ago. I do 
not know whether you are aware that our family have heard no- 
thing respecting my father's fate for a considerably longer time 
than tiiat which has elapsed since you appear to have seen him. if 
at least I may hope that ne was your guest, and the owner of this 
whip ; and any news you can give me of him, any clue by which 
he can possibly be traced, would be to us all— to me in particular— 
an inestimable obligation." 

" Your father 1 " said Mr. Courtland. " Oh,— ay, your uncle's 
brother. What was his Christian name ?— Henry ? ** 
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" Geoffrey." 

"Ay, exactly; Geofirey ! What! not been beard of? — hia 
family not know where he is ? A sad thing, sir; but he was always 
a wild fellow ; now hcrO} now there, like a ilash of lightning. But 
it is true, it is true, he did stay a day here, several years ago, when 
I first bought the place. I can tell you all about it ; but you seem 
agitated, — do come nearer the window: — there, that's right. 
Well, sir, it is, as I said, a great many years ago, — ^perhans four- 
teen, — and I was speaking to the landlord of the Greyhound" 
about some hay he wished to sell, when a gentleman rode into the 
yard full tear, as your father always did nde, and in getting out of 
nis way I recognised Geoflfrey Lester. I did not know him well — 
far from it ; but I had seen him onee or twice with your uncle, and 
though he was a strange fickle, he san^ a good song, and was 
deuced amusinp. Well, sir^ I accosted him ; and, for the sake of 
your uncle, I asKcd him to dme with me, and take a bed at my new 
house. Ah ! I little thought what a dear bargain ii was to be ! 
He accepted my invitation; for I fancy— no offence, sir,— there 
were few invitations that Mr. Geofirey Lester ever refused to accept. 
We dined tete-d'tete, — I am an old bachelor, sir, — and very enter- 
taining he was, though his sentiments seemed to me broader than 
ever. He was capital, however, about the tricks he had played 
his creditors, — such manoeuvres — such escapes I After dinner he 
asked me if I ever corresponded with his brother. I told him no ; 
that we were very good friends, but never heard from each other ; 
and he then said * Well, I shall surprise him with a visit shortly : 
but in case yon should unexpectedly nave any communication with 
him^ don't mention having seen me ; for, to tell you the truth, I 
am just returned from India, where I should hdve scraped up a 
little money, but that I spent it as fast as I got it. However, you 
know that I was always proverbially the luckiest fellow in the 
world [and so, sir, your father was !], and while I was in India, I 
saved an old coloners life at a tiger-hunt : he went home shortly 
afterwards, and settled in Yorkshire ; and the other day, on my 
return to England, to which my ill-health drove me, I learned that 
my old colonel had died recently, and left me a handsome legacy, 
vinth his house in Yorkshire. I am now going down to Yorkshire 
to convert the chattels into gold— to receive my money; and I 
shall then seek out my good brother, my household gods, and, perr 
haps, though it's not likely, settle into a sober fellow for the rest 
of my life. I don't tell you, young gentleman, that those were 
your father's exact words, — one can't remember verbatim so many 

fears ago ; but it was to that effect. ^ He left me the next day, and 
never heard anything more of him : to say the truth, he was 
looking wonderfully yellow, and fearfully reduced. And I fancied 
at the time he could not live long: he was prematurely old, and 
decrepit in body, though gay in spirit ; so that I had tacitly ima« 
gined, in never hearing of him more, that he had departed life. 
But, good Heavens ! did you never hear of this legacy ? 
"Never : not a word ! " said Walter, who had listened to theso 
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particulars in great surprise. ^ And to what part of Yorkshire did 
he say he was «oing } " 

"That he did not mention." 

" Nor the coloners name ? " 

" Not as I remember ; he might, but I think not. But I am cer- 
tain that the county was Yorkshire ; and the gentleman, whatever 
his name, was a colonel. Stay: I recollect one more particular, 
which it is lucky I do remember. Your father, in giving me, as I 
said before, in ms own humorous strain, the history of Ms adven- 
tures, his hair-breadth escapes from his duns, the various disguises 
and the numerous aliases ne had asssumed, mentioned that the 
name he had borne in India — and by which, he assured me, he 
had made quite a good character— was Clarke: he also said, by IJie 
way, t)iat he still ^ kept to that name, and was very merry on the 
advantages of having so common a one, — * By which,' he observed, 
wittily, * he could father all his own sins on some other Mr. Clarke, 
at the same time that he could seize and appropriate all the merits of 
all his other namesakes/ Ah, no offence, but he was a sad dog, 
that father of yours ! So yon see that, in all probability, if he ever 
reached Yorkshire, it was under the name of Clarke that he claimed 
and received his legacy." 

"You have told me more," said "Walter, joyfully, " than we have 
heard since his disappearance ; and I shaU turn my horses' heads 
northward to-morrow, by break of day. But you say, * If he ever 
reached Yorkshire.* What should prevent him ? " 

" His health ! " said the non.hjrpochondriac. "I should not be 
greatly surprised if— if ; — ^in short, you had better look at the grave- 
stones by the way, for the name of Clarke." 

" Perhaps you can give me the dates, sir," said Walter, some- 
what cast down by that melancholy admonition. 

"Ay! I'll see — I'll see after dinner; the commonness of the 
namenas its disadvantages now. Poor GeofQrey ! I dare say there 
are fifty tombs to the memory of fifty Clarkes between this and 
York. But come, sir, there's the dinner-bell." 

Whatever might have been the maladies entailed upon the 
portly frame of Mr. Coiurtland by the vegetable life of the aeparted 
trees, a want of api>etite was not among the number. Whenever 
a man is not abstinent from rule, or from early habit, solitude 
makes its votaries particularly fond of their dinner. They have 
no other event wherewith to mark their day ; they think over it, 
they anticipate it, they nourish its soft idea in their imagination : 
if they do look forward to anything else more than dinner, it is 
— supper. 

Mr. Courtland deliberately pinned the napkin to his waistcoat, 
ordered all the windows to be thrown open, and set to work like 
the good canon in " Gil Bias." He still retained enough of his 
former self to preserve an excellent cook ; and though most of his 
viands were of the plainest, who does not know what skill it 
requires to produce an unexceptionable roast, or a blameless boil ? 

Half a tureen of strong sonp,--three pounds, at least, of stewed 
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carp, — all the under part of a sirloiii of beef, — tliree quarters of a 
touj^c, — ^the moiety of a chicken, — six pancakes,^ and a tartlet, 
having severally disappeared down the jaws of the invalid, 

" Et cuncta terrarum snbacta 
Pneter atrocem animam Catonlt/'* 

ho still called for two devilled biscuits and an anchovy ! 

When these were gone, he had the wine set on a little table by 
the window, and declared that the air seemed closer than ever. 
Walter was no longer surprised at the singular nature of the non- 
hypochondriac's complaint. 

Walter declined the bed that Mr. Courtland offered him — 
though his host kindly assured him that it had no curtains, and 
that there was not a shutter to the house, — ^upon the plea of start- 
ing the next morning at daybreak, and his consequent unwilling- 
noss to disturb the regular establishment of the invalid; and 
Courtland. who was stilTan excellent, hospitable, Mendly man, suf- 
fered his friend's nephew to depart with regret. He supplied him, 
however, by a reference to an old note-book, with the date of the 
year, and even month, in which he had been favoured by a visit 
from Mr. Clarke^ who, it seemed, had also changed his dhristian 
name from Geomey to one beginning with D— ; but whether it 
was David or Daniel, the host remembered not. In parting with 
Walter, Courtland shook his head, and observed — 

** Entre nous, sir, I fear this may be a wild-goose chase. Your 
father was too lacetious to confine himself to fact — excuse me, sir ; 
and, perhaps, the colonel and the legacy were merely inventions 
pour passer le temps; there was only one reason, indeed, that 
made me fully believe the story." 

** What was that, sir ? " asked Walter, bluslmig deeply at the 
universality of that estimation his father had obtained. 

" Excuse me, my young friend." 

" Nay, sir, let me press you." 

" Why, then, Mr. Geofirey Lester did not ask me to lend him 
any money I " 

The next morning, instead of repairing to the gaieties of the 
metropolis, Walter had, upon this dubious clue, altered his journey 
northward ; and with an unquiet yet san^^uine spirit, the adven- 
turous son commenced his search after the fate of a father evidently 
so unworthy of the anxiety he had excited. 

* And every ibiog of earth eubdaed, except the resolute mind of Cato. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

WALTBB*8 HXPITATIOHS.— THE COBFOBAL'S GBIBF AST) AKOBB.-* 
THB COBPOBAL FBB80KALLT DESCBIBEI).— JUT BXFI.ANATIOK WITH 
HIS MASTBB.-HTHB COBFOBAL 0FBN8 HIU8BLF TO THB YOtTNO 
TBAyELLBB.'HIS OFINIONS ON LOVE ;— ON THB WOELD ;— ON THB 
PLBAfiUBE AND BB8FECTABILITY OF CHEATING ;--0N LADIES— AND 
A PABTICULAB CLASS OF LADIES;— ON AUTHOBS ;— ON THB VALUE 
OP W0BD8;— ON FIGHTING;— WITH SUNDEY OTHBB MATTEES OF 
BQUAL DELECTATION ANp ISiPBOYBMBNT. — AN TJNBXPECTBD 
BTBNT. 



Qoate per inccrtam Lonam sab loce malignA 
Eat iter *->Kir|i7. 



The road prescribed to our travellers by the change in their 
destination led them back over a considerable portion of the 
ground they had already traversed ; and since the corporal took 
car© that they should remain some hours in the place where they 
dined, night fell upon them as they found themselves in the midst 
of the same long and dreary stage in which they had encountered 
Sir Peter Hales and the two suspected highwaymen. 

Walter's mind was full of the project on which he was bent. The 
reader can fully oompvehend how vivid were the emotions called 
up by the hope of a solution to the enigma of his father's fate ; 
and sanpfuinely did he now indulge those intense meditations 
with which the imaginative minds of the young always brood over 
every more favourite idea, until they exalt the nope into a passion. 
Everything connected with this stange and roving parent had 
possessed for the breast of his son not only an anxious, out indulgent 
interest. The jud^ent of a young man is always inclined to sym- 
pathise with the wilder and more enterprising order of spirits ; and 
W alter had been at no loss for secret excuses wherewith to defend 
the irregular life and reckless habits of his parent. Amidst all his 
father's evident and utter want of principle, Walter clung with a 
natural and self-decejptive ]jatiality to the few traits of courage or 
generosity which relieved, if they did not redeem, his character : 
traits which, with a character of that stamp, are so often, though 
always so unprofltably blended, and which generally cease with 
the commencement of a^e. He now felt elated by the conviction, 
as he had always been inspired by the hope, that it was to be his 
lot to discover one whom ne still believed living, and whom he 
trusted to find amended. The same intimate persuasion of the ** good 
luck" of Geofrey Lester, which aD. who had known him appeared 

* Bren aa a Joumej hj the nnpropttloaa light of the uncertain mooo. 

I 
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to entertain^ was felt eren in a more ercdnlans and earoMi degree 
by hiif Mm« Walter gam way now, indct'd, to a Tariety of oon- 
Jccturet as to the motives which could hare induced his lather to 
pcTNiift in the concealment of bi« fate after his return to England; bat 
Kuch of tho«e conjectures as, if the more rational^ were also the more 
despondent, he speedily and resolutely dismLbsed. Somctimee he 
thought that his mther, on learning tne death of the wife he had 
abandoned^ mif^ht have been possessed with a remorse which ren- 
dered him unwilling to disclose himself to the rest of his Uauljp 
and a feeling that the main tie of home was broken ; sometimes be 
thought that the wanderer had been disappointed in his exnected 
legacy, and, dreading the attacks of his creditors, or unwilliDg to 
throw himHclf once more on the generosity of his brother, had 
again suddenly quitted England, and entered on some enterprise or 
occupation abroad. It was also possible, to one so reckless and 
changeful, that even, after receiving the legacy, a proposition from 
some wild comrade might have hurried nim away on any eon- 
tinental project at the mere impulse of the momen^ for the impulse 
of the moment had always lieen the guide of his life ; and onoe 
abroad, he might have returned to India, and in new connections 
forsrotten the old ties at home. Letters from abroad, too, miscarry ; 
and it was not improbable that the wanderer might have written 
repeatedly, and receiving no answer to his communications, 
imagined that the dissoluteness of his life had deprived him of 
the affections of his family ; and deserving so well to have the 
proffer of renewed intercourse rejected, believed that it actually 
was so. These^ and a hundred similar conjectures, found favour 
in the eyes of the youiif traveller ; but the chances of a fatal 
accident^ or sudden death, he pertinaciously refused at present to 
include in the number of probabilities. Had his father been seized 
with a mortal illness on the road, was it not likely that, in the 
remorse occasioned in the hardiest by approaching death, he would 
have written to his brother, and. recommending his child to his 
care, have apprised him of the addition to his fortune ? Walter, 
then, did not meditate embarrassing his present journey by those 
researches among the dead which the worthy Courtland nad so 
considerately recommended to his prudence : should his expedition, 
contrary to nis hopes, prove wholly unsuccessful, it might then be 
well to retrace his steps and adopt the suggestion. But what man, 
at the age of twenty-one, ever took much precaution on the darker 
side of a question in which his heart was interested } 

With what pleasure, escaping from conjecture to a more ultimate 
conclusion, did he, in recalling those words, in which his father 
had more than hinted to Courtland of his future amendment, con- 
template recovering a parent made wise by years and sober by 
mistortunes, and restoring him to a hearth of tranquil virtues and 
peaceful enjoyments! He imaged to himself a scene of that 
domestic happincBK which is so perfect in our dreams, because in 
our dreams monot/>ny is always excluded from the picture. And. 
in this creation of Fancy, the form of Ellinor— his bright-eyed and 
ffontlA cousin, was not the least ooiispicttOQS. Bince his alter* 
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cation witH Madeline, the love he had onoe thought so ineffaceable 
had faded into a dim and snUen hue ; and, in proportion as the 
imaffe of Madeline grew indistinct, that of her sister became more 
briluant. Often, now, as he rode slowly onward, in the quiet of 
the deepening night, and the mellow stars, softening all on which 
they shone, he pressed the little token of ElUnor's affection to his 
heart, and wondered that it was only within the last few da^s he 
had discovered that her eyes were more beautiful than Madeline's, 
and her smile more touching. Meanwhile the redoubted corporal, 
who was by no means pleased with the change in his master's plans, 
lingered biehind, whistling the most melancholy tune in his col- 
lection. No young lady, anticipative of balls or coronas, had oyer 
felt more complacent satisfaction in a journey to London than that 
which had cheered the athletic breast of the veteran on finding 
himself, at last, within one day's gentle march of the metropolis. 
And no young lady, suddenly summoned back in the first flush of 
her dibut by an unseasonable fit of gout or economy in papa, ever 
felt more irreparably aggrieved than now did the deiectea corporal. 
His master had not yet even acquainted him with the cause of the 
counter-march ; and, in his own heart, he believed it nothing but 
the wanton levity and impardonable fickleness *' common to all 
them ere boys afore they have seen the world." He certainly con- 
sidered himself a singularly iU-used and injured man, and di^wing 
himself up to his fudl height, as if it were a matter with which 
heaven should be acquainted at the earliest possible opportunity, 
he indulged, as we before said, in the melancholy comsolation of a 
whistled death-dirge, occasionally interrupted oy a long-drawn 
interlude, half-sigh, half-snuffle, of his favourite augh — baugh. 

And here, we remember, that we have not as yet given to our 
reader a fitting portrait of the corporal on horseback. Perhaps no 
better opportunity than the present may occur ; and perhaps, also, 
Gori)oral jBunting, as well as Melrose A obey, may seem a yet more 
interesting picture when viewed by the pale moonlight. 

The corporal, then, wore on his head a small cocked hat, which 
had formerly belonged to the colonel of the forty-second — ^the 
prints of my uncle Toby may serve to suggest its shape ; it had 
once boasted a feather — ^that was gone : but the gold lace, though 
tarnished, and the cockade, though battered, still remained. From 
under this shade the profile of the corporal assumed a particulai 
aspect of heroism : though a ^ood-looking man in the main, it was 
his air, height, and complexion, which made him so ; and, unlike 
Lnoian's one-eyed prince, a side view was not the most favourable 
point in which his features could be regarded. His eyes, whicli 
were small and shrewd, were half hid by a pair of thicK, shagg> 
brows, which, while he whistled, he moved to and fro, as a horse 
moves his ears when he gives warning that he intends to shy ; his 
nose was straight— so far so good — ^but then it did not go far enough ; 
for though it seemed no despicable proboscis ia front, somehow or 
another it appeared exceedmgly short in profile : to make up for 
this, the upper lip was of a length the more striking from beincr 
exceedingly sixaight ;— it had learned to hold itself upright, and 

I 2 
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make the most of its lengfth as well as its master ! Ms under lip, 
alone protruded in the act of whistling, served yet more markedly 
to throw the nose into the hack-^oimd; and as for the chin- 
talk of the upper lip being long indeed ! — the chin would have 
made two of it ; such a chin ! so long, so broad, so massive, had it 
been put on a dish it might have passed, without discredit, for a 
round of beef! and it looked yet larger than it was from the 
exceeding tightness of the stiff black-leather stock below, which 
forced forth all the flesh it encountered, into another chin— a remove 
to the round ! The hat, being somewhat too small for the corporal, 
and being cocked knowingly in front, left the hinder half of the 
head exposed. And the hair, carried into a club, according to the 
fashion, lay thick, and of a grizzled black, on the brawny shoulders 
below. Tne veteran was dressed in a blue coat, originally a firock ; 
but the skirts having once, to the imminent peril of the place they 

Siarded, caught fire, as the corporal stood basking himself at Peter 
ealtry's, had been so far amputated as to leave only the stump 
of a tail, which just covered, and no more, that part which neither 
Art in bipeds nor Nature in quadrupeds loves to leave wholly 
exposed. And that part, ah, how ample ! Had Listen seen it, he 
would have hid for ever his diminished — opposite to head I Ko 
wonder the corporal had been so annoyed by the parcel of the pre* 
vious day, a coat so short, and a — ;— ; but no matter, pass we to 
the rest ! It was not only in its skirts that this wicked coat was 
deficient ; the corporal, who had within the last few years thjiveu 
lustily in the inactive serenity of Grassdale, had outgrown it pro- 
digiously across the chest and girth ; nevertheless he managed to 
button it up. And thus the muscular proportions of the wearer 
bursting forth in all quarters, g[ave him the ludicrous appearance 
of a gigantic schoolboy. His wnsts, and large sinewy hands, both 
employed at the bridle of his hard-mouthed charger, were markedly 
visible ; for it was the corporal's custom, whenever he came to an 
obscure part of the road, carefully to take off, and prudently to 
pocket, a pair of scrupulously clean white leather gloves, which 
smartened up his appearance prodigiously in passing through the 
towns in their route. His breeches were of yellow buckskin, and 
ineffably tight ; his stockings were of ^ey worsted ; and a pair of 
laced boots, that reached the ascent ot a very mountainous calf, 
but declined any further progress, completed ms attire. 

Fancy then this figure, seated with laborious and unswerving 
perpenoioularity on a demi -pique saddle, ornamented with a huge 
pair of well-stuffed saddle-bags, and holsters revealinjg: the stocks 
of a brace of immense pistols, the horse with its obstinate mouth 
thrust out, and the bridle drawn as tight as a bowstring ! its ears 
laid sullenly down, as if, like the corporal, it complained of going 
to Yorkshire : and its long thick tail, not set up in a comely 
and well-educated arch, hut hanging sheepishly down, as if 
resolved that its buttocks should at least be better covered than its 
master's ! 

And now, reader, it is not our fault if yon cannot form some 
conception of the physical perfections of the corporal and his steed. 
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The reverie of the oontemplative Banting was interrupted by the 
Yoioe of his master calling: upon him to approach. 

" Well, well," muttered he, " tho ycrunkor can't expect one as 
close at his heels as if wo were trotting? into Lunnun, which we 

might be at this time, sure enough, if he had not been so d d 

ilignty— augh I " 

'* Bunting, I say, do you hear ? " 

** Yes, your honour, yes ; this ere horse is so 'nation sluggish." 

" Sluggish! why I thought he was too much the reverse. 
Bunting. I thought he was one rather requiring the bridle than 
the spur." 

" Augh ! your honour, he's slow when he should not, and fast 
when he shotild not : change his mind from pure whim, or pure 
Bpito ; new to the world, your honour, that's all; a different thing 
it prcmerly broke. There be a many like him I " 

You mean to be personal. Mr. Bunting," said Walter, laughing 
at tho evident ill-humour of nis attendant. 

**Aughl indeed and nol— I daren't— a poor man like me — ^go 
for to presume to be personal,— unless I get nold of a poorer ! " 

** Wny, Bunting, you do not mean to say that you would be so 
ungenerous as to affiront a man because ho was poorer than you ? — 
Ho!" 

** Whaugh, your honour I and is not that the very reason why 
I'd af&ont nim } Surely, it is not my betters I should affront : 
that would be ill-bred, your honotir, —quite want of discipline." 

*' But we owe it to our great commander," said Walter, *' to love 
all mbn." 

"Augh ! sir, that's very good maxim— none better— but shows 
ignorance of the world, sir — ^eat 1 " 

" Bunting, your way of thinking is quite disgraceful. Do you 
know, sir, that it is the Bible you were speaking of ? " 

•* Augh, sir ! but the Bible was addressed to them Jew croturs ! 
HowBomever, it's an excellent book for the poor; keops 'em in 
order, favours discipliner-uone more so." 

*'Hold your tongue. I called you, Bunting, because I think I 
heard you say you had once been at York. Do you know what 
towns we shaJU pass on our road thither ? " 

** Not I, your nonour ; it's a mighty long wav. What would the 
squire think?— just at Lunnun^ too I Could havo learned tho 
wnole rood, sir, inns and all, it you had but gone on to Lunnun 
first. Howsomever, young gentlemen will be hasty, — ^no confi- 
dence in those older and who are experienced in the world, I 
knowB what I knows," and the corporal recommenced his whistle. 

** Why, Bunting, you seem qiuite discontented at my change 
of journey. Are you tired of nding, or were you very eager to 
get to town ? " 

•* Augh I sir ! I was only thinking of what's best for your honour, 
— I ! 'Tis not for me to like or dislike. Howsomever, the horses, 
poor oreturs, must want rest for some days. Them dumb animals 
oan't go on for ever, bumpety, bumpety, as your honour and I do. 
Whaugh 1 " 
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"It is very tme, Btmtin,r ; and I ^^^^i^,^^^ ^^ 

sending youWe again wiSi the horses, and t«J^i« P^ „„ 

"Eh!^' pinted the corporal, opening his eyes, hopes your 

^''^Wb^^i^'^LueiolooyLnoBenox^ I must be serious too. 

^^A^te^h^ntS^^ criedthecorpor.l..briglit. 

ening up ; " shaU look merry enough to^mowow^jwh^ oto b m^ 




von, Jacob Bunting, on the faith of a man, it is : to ku ix»iui, *»«^, 
SSip^,withoS knowing whyorwhi^r^, a^^Y^^"^ 
a private in the forty-second, 'stead of a retoed «?n>oral. You s^, 
yiur honour, my pride was a-hurt ; but it's all over now: only 
^ites those benea& me,-I knows the world at my tme o Me. 

" Well, Bunting, when you learn the reason .o^ ™y ^'^a^g®^^ 
pbin, you'll be perfectly satisfied that I do qmte riffht. In a wwd, 
you kiow that my father has been long missing; I JfJ^/^^^ a 
clue by which I yet hope to trace him. This is the reason of my 

ioumey to Yorkshire.' . , 

" Augh !" said the corporal, *• and a very good reason : you re a 

most excellent son, sir ;— and Lunnun so mgh ! 

" The thought of London seems to have bewitched you. Did you 
expect to find the streets of gold since you were there last ? 

f* A— well, sir ; I hears they be greatly improved. 

" Pshaw ! you talk of knowing the world. Bunting, wad yet you 
pant to enter it with all the inexperience of a boy. Why even I 
could set you an example.'* ji- i 

" 'Tis 'cause I knows the world," said the corporal, exceedingly 
nettled, "that I wants to ffct back to it I have heard <^ some 
ppoonies as never kissed a girl, but never heard of an j one who had 
kissed a girl once that did not long to be at it again. 

" And 1 suppose, Mr. Profligate, it is that longmg which makes 
you so hot for London ? " n , v a-l 

" There have bt en worse longing nor that, quoth the corponl, 

gravely. ^ * -l t j v n 

" Perhaps you meditate marrying one of the London belles ; an 

heiress, — eh ? " 

"Can't but say," said the corporal very solemnly, "but that 
might be 'ticed to marry a fortin, if so be she was young, pretty, 
good-tempered, and fell desperately in love with m«, — ^best quality 
of all." 

" You're a modest fellow." 

" Why, the longer a man lives, the more knows his value ; would 
not sell myself a bargain now, whatever might at twenty-one." 

" At that rate you would be beyond all price at seventy," said 
Walter. " But now tell me. Bunting, were you ever in love, — 
really and honestiy in love ? " 

" Lideed, your honour," said the corporal, " I have been over 

^ '^d and ears ; but that was afore I learnt to swim. Love's very 

^athing. At first we go souse to the bottom, but if we're not 
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drowned then, we gather pluck, grow oalm, strike ont gently, and 
make a deal pleasanter thing of it afore we've done. Ill tell you« 
air, what I thinks of love : *twixt you and me, sir, 'tis not that 
great thing in life boys and girls want to make it out to be : if 'twere 
one's dinner, that would be summut, for one can't do without that ; 
but lauk, sir, love's all in the fancy. One does not eat it, nor drink 
it : and as for the rest, — ^why it's bother ! " 

" Bunting, you're a beast," said Walter, in a rage ; for though 
the corporal had come off with a slight rebuke for his sneer at 
religion, we grieve to say that an attack on the sacredness of love 
seemed a crime beyond all toleration to the theologian of twenty- 
one. 

The corporal bowed, and thrust his tongue in his cheek. 

There was a pause of some moments. 

" And what, * said Walter, for his spirits were raised, and he 
liked recurring to the quaint shrewdness of the corporal, *'and 
what, after all, is the great charm of the world, that you so much 
wished to return to it ? " 

" Augh ! " replied the corporal, " 'tis a pleasant thing to look 
about un with all one's eyes open ; rogue here, rogue there, — ^keeps 
one alive : — ^life in Lunnun, life in a village — all lie difference 
'twixt healthy walk and a dose in arm-chair : by the faith of a man, 
'tis!" 

" What ! it is pleasant to have rascals about one ?" 

" Sure/y, yes," returned the corporal, drily : " what so delightful 
like as to feel one's clivemess and 'bility all set an end— bristling 
up like a porkypine ? Nothing makes a man tread so light, feel so 
proud, breathe so briskly, as the knowledge that he has all his wits 
about him, that he's a match for any one, that the divil himself 
could not take him in ! " 

Walter laughed. 

" And to feel one is likely to be cheated is the pleasantest way of 
passing one's time in town. Bunting, eh ? " 

" Augh ! and in cheating, too," answered the corporal ; " 'cause 
you sees, sir, there be two ways o* living ; one to cheat, — one to be 
cheated. 'Tis pleasant enough to be cheated for a little while, as 
the younkers are, and as you'll be, your honour: but that's a 
pleasureKdon't last longj — t other lasts all your life ; dare say your 
honour's often heard rich gentlemen say to their sons, * You ought, 
for your own happiness' sake, like, my ladj to have summut to do ; 
ought to have some profession, be you niver so rich : ' very true, 
your honour, and what does that mean ? — ^why it means that, 'stead 
of being idle and cheated, the boy ought to be busy, and cheat — 
—augh ! " 

** Must a man who follows a profession necessarily cheat, then?" 

" Bauffh ! can your honour ask that ? Does not the lawyer cheat ? 
and the aoctor cheat, and the parson cheat, more than any ? And 
that's the reason they aU takes so much int'rest in their profession 
—bother ! " 

** But the soldier? you say nothing of him." 

*• Why, the soldier, said the corporal, with dignity,— "the jjnVafe 
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soldier, poor fellow ! is onlv cheated ; but when he comes for to get 
for to be afi hi{?h as a oorp ral. or a sargent, he comes for to ^et to 
bully others, and to cheat. Augh ! then, 'tis not for the privates 
to cheat ; that would be 'sumption indeed, — save us ! " 

'* The general, then, cheats more than any, I suppose ?" 

** 'Course, your honour ; he talks to the world bout honour an' 
glory, and love of his country, and such like ! Augh 1 that's proper 
cheating ! " 

** You re a bitter fellow, Mr. Bunting. And pray what do you 
tbink of the ladies ; are they as bad as the men ? '• 

** Ladies — augh! when they're married — yes! but of all them 
ere creturs, I respects the kept ladies the most ; on the faith of a 
man, I do ! Gad ! how well thev knows the' world—- one quite 
envies the she-rogues : they beats the wives hollow ! Augh ! and 
your honour should see how they fawns, and flatters, and butters 
up a man, and makes him think they loves him like winke^, all the 




]Nick, when they gets there, for 'tis the old gentlemen they oozens 
the best; and then," continued the corporal, waxing more and 
more loouacious — for his appetite in talking grew with that it &d 
on, — '* then there be another set o' queer folks you'll see in Lunnun, 
sir, that is, if you falls in with 'em,— han^ all together, quite in a 
clink. I seed lots on 'em when lived with the colonel — Colonel 
Dysart, you knows— augh ! " 

*' And what are they ?" 

" Eum ones, your honour ; what they calls authors. 

''Authors ! what the deuoe had you or the oobnel to do with 
authors?" 

** Augh ! then the colonel was a very fine gentleman, what the 
lamed calls a my-seen-ass ; wrote little songs himself— orosstioks, 
you knows, your honour : once he made a play— 'cause why ? — ^he 
lived with an actress ! " 

J* J A ^cfy good reason, indeed, for emulating Shakspeare: and 
Old tiie play succeed ? " 

. ^AQpT It did, your honour ; for the oolonel was a dab with the 
scissors. J 

« V "i*^ ^ ,*^® P®^' you mean >' ' 
JMo 1 that s what the dirty authors make plays with ; a lord and 

HowV 



-.w * vuau B wuttt me Qiny auinors maxe piays yn 
* ??^^^» py-wen-asses, always takes the scissors." 



ar^aJ^itl* ^^ .colonel's kdy had lots of phiys, and she marked a 

out^'.i^\f^ '^^''''^^ f** ^7 ^^.» fi^®** P*P«f l>ook, cut 'em 
townffiJ^Uv/?' "" ^^' ^^»^^ ^^* ^® ^l^^^l Pl«^ the 

yoli?^" *^^« w-^ a Sroat many authors : and did not they please 

"^J^t[' *^®y ^ ^ ^T~^ quarrelsome," said the corporal; 
wimgle, wrangk, wrongle, snap, growl, scratch j that's not what 
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a man of the world does ; man of the world niver <;|iiarrel8 : then, 
too, these cretnrs always fancy you forgets that their f&ther was a 
clargyman ; they always thinks more of their family, like, than 
their writings'; and if the^ does not get money when they wants 
it, they bristles up and cries, * Not treated like a ^ntleman, by 
G — ! ' Yet, after all, they've a deal of kindness in 'em, if tou 
knows how to manage 'em— aufh ! but, oat-kindness, — ^pawto-aay, 
claw to-morrow, ^d, then, they always marries young — ^ihe poor 
things ! — and have a power of onildren, and live on the £une and 
fortin they are to get one of these days ; for, my eye ! they be tlie 
most sanguinest folks alive ! " 

" Why, Bunting, what an observer you have been ! Who could 
ever have imagined that you had made yourself master of so many 
varieties in men ! " 

'' Augh, vour honour, I had nothing to do when I was the 
colonel's valley but to take notes to ladies and make use of my 
eyes. Always a 'flective man." 

** It is odd that, with all your abilities, you did not provide 
better for yourself." 

" *Twas not my fault," said the corporal, quickly; "but, 
somehow, do what will, 'tis not always the oliverest as foresees 
the best. But I be young yet, your honour ! " 

Walter stared at the corporal, and laughed outright : the corporal 
was exceedingly piqued. 

"Augh! mayhap you thinks, sir, that 'cause not so young as 
you, not young at all ; but what's forty, or fifty, or fifty-five, in 
public life ? Never hear much of men aibre then. 'Tis the autumn 
that reaps, spring sows, augh !— bother !" 

** Very true, and very poetical. I see you did not live among 
authors for nothing." 

" I knows Bummut of language, your honour," quoth the corporal, 
pedantically. 

" It is evident." 

** For, to be a man of the world, sir, must know all the ins and 
outs of speechifying ; 'tis words, sir, that makes another man's 
mare go your road. Augh I that must have been a cliver man as 
invented language; wonders who 'twas — mayhap Moses, your 
honour?" 

" Never mind who it was," saidr Walter, gravely ; " use the gift 
discreetly." 

** Humph ! " said the corporal. " Yes, your honour," renewed he, 
after a pause, " it be a marvel to think on how much a man does 
in the way of cheating as has the gift of the gab. Wants a missis, 
talks her over ; wants ^[(nuvpurse, talks you out on it ; wants a 
place, talks himself into it. What makes the parson ?-~words ; the 
lawyer ? — ^words ; the parliament-man ? — words ! Words can ruin 
a country, in the big house ; words save souU, in the pulpits ; words 
make even them ere authors, poor creturs ! in every man's mouth. 
AUgh ! sir, take note of the tvords, and the things will take care of 
themselves— bother 1 " 

** Your reflections amaze me. Bunting," said Walter, smiling. 
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'* But the night bedna to close in : I trust we shall not meet with 
any misadyentnre. 

'* 'Tis an ngsome bit of road !" said the corporal, looking round 
him. 

'* The pistols?" 

*' Primed and loaded, your honour." 

*' After alL Bunting, a little skirmish would be no bad sport — 
oh } especially to an old soldier like you." 

** Augh, baugh ! 'tis no pleasant work, fitting, without pay, at 
least; tis not like love and eating, your nonour, the better for 
being^what they calls ' gratis I'" 

*' Yet I have neard you talk of the pleasure of fighting ; not for 
pav. Bunting, but for your king and country I " 

Auffh ! and that's when I wanted to cheat the poor oreturs at 
Orassdale, your honour ; don't take the liberty to talk stuff to my 
master I " 

They continued thus to beguile the war till Walter again sank 
into a reverie, while the coiporal, who began more and more to 
dislike the aspect of the ground they had entered on, still rode by 
his side. 

The road was heavy, and wound down the Ions hill which had 
stricken so much dismay into the corporal's stout heart on the pre- 
vious day, when he had beheld its commencement at the extremity 
of the town, where but for him thev had not dined. They were 
now a little more than a mile from tne said town ; the whole of the 
way was taken up hj this hill ; and the road, very different from 
the smoothened declivities of the present day, seemed to have been 
cut down the very steepest part of its centre ; loose stones and deep 
ruts increased the difficulty of the descent, and it was with a slow 
pace and a guarded rein that both our travellers now continued 
their journey. On the left side of the road was a thick and loftv 
hedge ; to the riffht, a wild, bare, savage heath, sloped downward, 
and just afforded a glimpse of the spires and chimneys of the town, 
at which the corporal was already supping in idea ! That incom- 
' parable personage was, however, abruptly recalled to the present 
instant, oy a most violent stumble on tne part of his hard-mouthed 
lioman-nosed horse. The horse was all but down, and the corporal 
all but over. 

** D-— n it," said the corporal* slowly recovering his peipendicu- 
larity ; " and the way to Lunnun was as smooth as a bowling- 
green ! " 

Ere this rueful exclamation was well out of the corporal's mouth, 
a bullet whizzed past him from the hedge; it went so dose to his 
ear, that but for that lucky stumble. Jacob Bunting had been as 
the grass of the field, which fiourisheth one moment and is out down 
the next ! 

Startled bv the sound, the corporal's horse made off full tear 
down the hill, and carried him several paces beyond his master ere 
he had power to stop its career. But Walter, reininff up his 
better-managed steed, looked round for the enemy, nor looked in 
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Three men started firom the hedge with a simnltaaeoiu shout. 
Walter fired, but without efiect ; ere he could lay hand on the 
second pistol his bridle was seized, and a violent blow from a long 
double-nanded bludgeon brought him to the ground. 



BOOK III. 



CHAPTEE I. 

FRAUD AND VIOLEKCB BNTBB EVEN aBASSDALB.— PETEB'S NBWS.- 
THB LOTBBS' WALE.— THE BEAFPBABANCE. 



Au/, Whence oomest thon ?— What woaldett thoa ?— Corio/aniM. 



One evening Aram and Madeline were passing through the 
village in their accustomed walk, when Peter Dealtry sallied 
forUi from the " Spotted Dog," and hurried up to the lovers with 
a countenance fall of importance, and a little ruffled by fear. 

" Oh, sir, sir (miss, your servant !), —have you heard the news? 
Two houses at Checlungton (a small town, some miles distant from 
Grassdale) were forcibly entered last nijjht— robbed, your honour, 
robbed. Squire Tibson was tied to his bed, his bureau rifled, 
himself shockingly confused on the head ; and the maid-servant, 
Sally — ^her sister lived with me, a very ffood girl— was locked up in 
the cupboard. As to the other hoUse, mey carried off all the plate. 
There were no less than four men, all masked, your honour, and 
armed with pistols. What if they should come here I such a thing 
was never heard of before in these parts. But, sir— but, miss — do 
not be afraid ; do not ye, now, for Lmay say with the psalmist — 

' But wicked men shall drink the dreg:8 

Which they in wrath shall wring j 
For I will lift my voice, and make 
Them flee while I do sing.' " 

" You could not find a more effective method of putting them to 
flight, Peter," said Madeline, smiling ; '* but go and talk to my 
uncle. I know we have a whole magazine of olunderbusses and 
^^uns at home ; they may be useful now. But you are well provided 
m case of attack. Have you not the corporal's famous cat, Jaco- 
bina ? — surely a match for fifty robbers ! " 

** Ay, miss, on the principle of set a tnief to catch a thief, 
perhaps she may be ; but really it is no jesting matter. I don't 
say as how I am timbersome ; but, tho' flesh is grass, I does not 
wish to be cut down afore my time. Ah, Mr. Aram, your house is 
very lonesome like ; it is out of reach of all your neighbor- 
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Hadn't yon better, nr, take up your lodgings at the squire's for 
the present ?" 

Madeline pressed Aram's arm, and looked np fearfblly in his 
face. ** Why, my good friend," savi he to Dealtry, "robbers will 
have little to gain in my house, unless they are given to learned 
pursuits. It would be something new, Peter, to see a gang of 
Eousebreakers making off with a telescope, or a pair of globes, or a 
great foUo, icovered with dust." 

** Ay, your bonour, but they may be the more savage for being 
disappointed." 

** Well, well, Peter, we will see," replied Aram, impatiently ; 
" meanwhile we may meet you again at the ball. Qood. evening 
for the present." 

"Do, dearest. Eugene — do, for Heaven's sake," said Madeline, 
with tears in her eyes, as, turning from Dealtry, they directed 
their steps towards the qniet valTe^ir, at the end of which the 
student's house was situated, and whiob was now more than ever 
Madeline's favourite walk ; " do, dearest Eugene, come up to the 
manor-house till these wretches are apprebended. Consider how 
open ^our house is to attack ; and surely there can be no neces- 
sity to remain in it now." 

Aram's calm brow darkened for a moment. " What, dearest." 
said he, " can yon be affected by the foolish fears of yon dotard ? 
How do we know as yet, whether this improbable story bave any 
foundation in truth ? At all events, it is evidently exaggerated.. 
Perhaps an invasion of the poultry-yard, in which some nungry 
fox was the real offender, may be the true origin of this terrible 
tale. Nay, love — ^nay, do not look thus reproachfully ; it will be 
time enough for ns, when we hare sifted the srounds of alarm, to 
take our precautions ; meanwhile, do not blame me if in tout 
presence I cannot admit fear. Oh, Madeline — dear, dear M!ade- 
une, could you guess, could you dream, how different life has 
become to me since I knew you ! Formerly, I will franklv own to 
you, that dark and boding apprebensions were wont to lie neary at 
my heart ; the cloud was more familiar to me than the sunshme. 
But now I have grown a child, and can see around me nothing 
but hope ; my lite was winter — your love has breathed it into 
spring. 

" And yet, Eugene— yet " 

" Yet what, my Madeline ?" 

"There are still moments when I bave no power over your 
thoughts ; moments when you break away from me ; when you 
mutter to yourself feelings in which I have no share, and which 
scorn to stoal the consciousness from your eye and the colour from 
your lip." 

" Ah, indeed ! " said Aram, quickly; " what I you wateh me so 
closely?" 

"Can you wonder that I do!" said Madeline, with an earnest 
tenderness in her voice. 

" You must not, then — you must not," retunitjd her lover almost 
fiercely. ** I cannot bear too nice and sudden a scrutiny ; oon« 



nder liow long I have ohmg to a stem and solitary independence 
of thought, whioh allows no watch, and forbids account of itself to 
any one. Leaye it to time and your loye to win their inevitable 
way. Ask not too much from me now. And mark— mark, I pray 
you, whenever, in spite of myself, these moods you refer to darken 
over me, heed not— listen not— leave me/ — solitude is their only 
cure ! Promise me this, love— promise." 

'* It is a harsh request, Eugene ; and I do not think I will grant 
you 80 complete a monopoly of thought," answered Madeline, play- 
fully, yet half in earnest. 

** Madeline," said Aram, with a deep solemnity of manner, ** I 
ask a request on which my very love for you depends. From the 
depths of my soul, I implore you to grant it ; yea, to the very 
letter." 

** Why, why, this is " beffan Madeline, when, encountering 

the full, the dark, the inscrutable gaze of her strange lover, she 
broke off in a sudden fear, which she could not analyse ; and only 
added, in a low and subdued voice — ** I promise to obey vou." 

As {f a weight were lifted from his heart, Aram now Drightened 
at once into nimself in his happiest mood. He poured forth a 
torrent of grateful confidence, of buoyant love, that soon swept 
from the remembrance of the blushing and enchanted Madeline 
the momentary fear, the sudden chillness, which his look had in- 
voluntarily stricken into her mind. And as they now wound along 
the most lonely part of that wild valley, his arm twined round her 
waist, and his low but silver voice giving magic to the very air 
she breathed — she felt, perhaps, a more entire and unruffled senti- 
ment of present, and a more credulous persua&ion of future happi- 
ness, than she had ever experienced before. And Aram himself 
dwelt with a more lively and detailed fulness than he was wont, 
on the prospects they were to share, and the security and peace 
which retirement would bestow upon their life. 

** Shall it not," he said, '* shall it not be, that we shall look from 
our retreat upon the shifting passions and the hollow loves of the 
distant world ? We can have no petty object, no vain allurement, 
to distract the unity of our afieotion ; we must be all in all to each 
other : for what else can there be to engross our thoughts and oc- 
cupy our feelings here f 

" If, my beautiful love, you have selected one whom the world 
might deem a strange choice for youth and loveliness like yours, 
Tou have, at least, selected one who can have no idol but yourself. 
The poets tell you, and rightly, that solitude is the £t sphere for 
love ; but how few are the loveVs whom solitude does not fatigue ! 
Thejr rush into retirement, with souls unprepared for its stem joys 
and its unvarying tranquillity : thev wearv of each other, because 
the solitude itself to which they ned palls upon and oppresses 
them. But to me, the freedom which low minds call obscurity, is 
the aliment of life ; I do not enter the temples of Nature as a 
stranger, but the priest : nothing can ever tire me of the lone and 
august altars on which I sacrificed my youth : and now, what 
nature, what wisdom once were to me— no, no, more, immeap*' 
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ably more than these — ^you are ! Oh, Madeline ! methinks there is 
nothing under heaven flke the feeling which pnts us apart from all 
that agitates, and fevers, and degrades the herd of men ; which, 
grants us to control the tenor of our future life, because it annihi- 
lates our dependence upon others ; and while the rest of earth are 
hurried on, blind and unconscious, by the hand of Fate, leaves us 
the sole lords of our destiny: and able, from the Past, which we 
have governed, to become the prophets of our Future ! " 

At this moment Madeline uttered a Mnt shriek, uid clung 
trembling to Aram's arm. Amazed, and aroused from his enthu- 
siasm, he looked up, and on seeing the cause of her alarm, seemed 
himself transfixed, as by a sudden terror, to the earth. 

But a few paces distant, standing amidst the long and rank fern 
that grew on either side of their path, quite motionless, and looking 
on the pair with a sarcastic smile, stood the ominous stranger, 
whom the second chapter of our first Book introduced to the reader. 

For one instant Aram seemed utterly appalled and overcome; his 
cheek grew the colour of deatii ; and Maaeline felt his heart beat 
with aloud, a fearful force beneath the breast to which she clung. 
But his was not the nature any earthly dread could long daunt. 
He whispered to Madeline to come on : and slowly, and with his 
usual firm but gliding step, continued his way. 

** Good evening, Eugene Aram," said the stranger ; and as he 
spoke, he touchea his hat slightly to Madeline. 

" I thank y;ou,** replied the student, in a calm voice ; ** do you 
want aught with me ? 

" Humph ! — ^yes, if it so please you." 

" Pardon me, dear Madeline," said Aram, sofdy, and disengag- 
inghimself from her, " but for one moment." 

He advanced to the stranger ; and Madeline could not but note 
that, as Aram accosted him, his brow fell, and his manner seemed 
violent and agitated : but she could not hear the words of either ; 
nor did the conference last above a minute. The stranger bowed, 
and turning away, soon vanished among the shrubs. Aram re- 
gained the side of his mistress. 

" Who," cried she, eagerly, " is that fearful man ? What is his 
business ? What his name ? " 

" He is a man whom I knew well some fourteen years ago," re- 
plied Aram, coldly, and with ease ; " I did not then lead quite so 
lonely a life ; and we were thrown much together. Since that 
time, he has been in unfortunate circumstances — ^rejoined the army 
—he was in early life a soldder, and had been disbanded — entered 
into business, and failed; in short, he has partaken of those vicissi- 
tudes inseparable from the life of one driven to seek the world. 
When he travelled this road some months ago, he accidentally 
heard of my residence in the neighbourhood, and naturally sought 
me. Poor as I am, I was of some assistance to him. His route 
brings him hither again, and he again seeks me : I suppose, too, 
that I must again aid him." 

" And is that, indeed, all?" said Madeline, breathing: more freely, 
poor man, if he be your friend, he must be inoflfensive— I 
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have done him wrong. And does he want money ? I have some 
to grive him — here, Eusrene ! " And the Bimple-hearted girl put her 
purse into Aram's hana. 

*' No, dearest," said he, shrinking back, ** no, we shall not require 
your contribution : I can easily snare him enough for the present 
iBut let us turn back, it grows chill." 

** And why did he leave us, Eugene ! " 

'* Because I desired him to visit me at home an hour hence." 

*' An hour ! then vou will not sup with us to-night ? " 

" No, not this night, dearest." 

The conversation now ceased ; Madeline in vain endeavoured to 
renew it. Aram, though without relapsing into one of his frequent 
reveries, answered her only in monosvllabies. They arrived at the 
manor-house, and Aram at the garaen-gate took leave of her for 
the night, and hastened backward towards his home. Madeline, 
after watching his form through the deepening shadows until it 
disappeared, entered the house with a listless step ; a nameless and 
thrilling presentiment crept to her heart ; and she cotild have sat 
down and wept, though without a cause. 



CHAPTER n. 

THE INTBBVnW BBTWBXN ABIH AND THX STBAKGBB. 



The spirits I have raised abandon me} 

The spells which I have studied baffle me.^Metnfred, 



Meanwhile Aram strode rapidlv through the village, and not 
till he had regained the solitary valley did he relax his step. 

The evening had already deepened into night. Alonff the sere 
and melancholy woods the autumnal winds crept with a lowly but 
gathering moan. Where the water held its course, a damp and 
ghostly mist clogged the air ; but the skies were calm, and che- 
quered only bv a few clouds, that swept in long, white, spectral 
streaks, over the solemn stars. Now and then the bat wheeled 
swiftly round, almost touching the figure of the student, as he 
walked musingly onward. And the owl* that before the montii 
waned many days woul^ be seen no more in that region, came 
heavily from the trees, like a guilty thought that deserts its shade. 
It was one of those nights half-dim, half-glorious, which mark the 
early decline of the year. Nature seemed restless and insldnct with 
change ; there were those signs in the atmosphere which leave the 
most experienced in doubt whether the morning may rise in storm 
or sunshine. And in this particular period, the ^yey influences 
seem to tincture the animal life with their own mysterious and 
wayward spirit of change. The birds desert their summer haimts ; 
an unaccountable disquietude pervades the brute creation ; even 

* That spedes called the short-eefed owl. 
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men in this tmsettled season have considered themselves, more than 
at others, stirred by the motion and vhisperings of their genius. 
And every creature that flows upon the tide of the Universal Life 
of things, feels upon the ruffled surface the mighty, and solemn 
change which is at work within its depths. 

And now Aram had nearly threaded the valley, and his own abode 
became visible on the opening plain, when the stranger emerged 
from the trees to the right, and. suddenly stood before the student. 
" I tarried for you here, Aram," said he, " instead of seeking you 
at home, at the time you fixed : for there are certain private rea- 
sons which make it prudent I should keep as much as possible 
among the owls, and it was therefore safer, if not more pleasant, to 
lie here amidst the fern, than to make myself merry in the village 
yonder." 

** And what," said Aram, ** again brin^ you hither? Did you 
not say, when you visited me some months sinoe, that jou were 
about to settle in a different part of the country with a re- 
lation ? " 

** And BO I intended ; but Fate, as vou would say, or the Devil, 
as I should, ordered it otherwise. I,nad not long left you, when I 
fell in with some old Mend^ bold spirits and true ; the brave out- 
laws of the road and the iield. Bhall I have any shame in confess- 
ing that I preferred their society, a society not imfamiliar to me, 
to the dull and solitary life that I might have led in tending my 
old bedridden relation in Wales, who, after all, may live these 
twenty years, and at the end can scarcely leave me enough for a 
week's iU-luck at the hazardr table ? In a word, I joined my gal- 
lant friends, and intrusted myself to their guidance. Since then, 
we have cruised around the country, regaled ourselves cheerly, 
frightened the timid, silenced the fractious, and by the help of your 
fate, or my devil, have found ourselves, by accident, brought to ex- 
hibit our valour in this very district, honoured by the dwelling- 
place of my learned friend £!ugene Aram." 

" Trifle not with me. Houseman," said Aram, sternly ; '' I 
scarcely yet understand you. Do you mean to imply that yourself, 
and the lawless associates you say you have joined, are lying out 
now for plunder in these parts ? " 

" You say it : perhaps you heard of our exploits last night, some 
four miles nence ? " 

"Ha! was that viUany yours ? " 

" Villany I " repeated Houseman, in a tone of sullen offence. 
** Come, Master Aram, these words must not pass between you and 
m^it friends of such date, and on such a footing." 

"Talk not of the past," replied Aram, with a livid lip, "and 
call not those whom Destiny once, in despite of Nature, drove down 
her dark tide in a momentary companionship, by the name of 
friends. Friends we are not; but while we live there is a tie 
between us stronger than that of friendship." 

" You speak truth and wisdom," said Houseman, sneeringly ; 
" for my part, I care not what you call us. Mends or foes." 

** ^-^s, foes 1 " exclaimed Aram, abruptly; " not that. Has life 
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no medium in its ties ? — Pooh—pooh ! not foes ; we may not be foes 
to each other." 
** It were foolish, at least at present," said Honseman, carelesslr. 
^* Look you, Houseman," continued Aram, drawing his comrade 
from the path into a wilder part of the scene, and, as he spoke, his 
words were couched in a more low and inward voice than hereto- 
fore. '* Look you, I cannot live and haye my life darkened thus by 
your presence. Is not the world wide enough for us both ? Why 
naunt each other !^ What have you to gam from me ? Can the 
thoughts that my sight recalls to you be brighter, or more peacefal, 
than those which start upon me when I gaze on vou ? Does not a 
ghastly air, a chamel breath, hover about us both? Why per- 
versely incur a torture it is so easy to avoid ? Leave me— leate 
these scenes. All earth spreads before you — choose your ]>ur8uits 
and your resting-place elsewhere, but grudge me not tins little 
spot." 

" I have no wish to disturb you, Eugene Aram, but I must live ; 
and in order to live, I must obey my companions : if I deserted 
them, it would be to starve. They will not linger long in this dis- 
trict; a week, it may be; a fortnight at most: then, like the 
Indian animal, they will strip the leaves and desert the tree. In a 
word, after we have swept the country, we are gone." 

** Houseman, Houseman !" said Aram, passionately, and frowning 
till his brows almost hid his eyes ; but that part oi the orb whi<£ 
they did not hide, seemed as living fire ; " I now implore, but I can 
threaten— beware ! — silence, I say " (and he stamped his foot vio- 
lently on the ground, as he saw Houseman about to interrupt 
liim) ; *' listen to me throughout. Speak not to me of tarrying 
here— speak not of days, of weeks — every hour of which woula 
sound upon my ear like a death-knell. Ihream not of a sojourn in 
these tranquil shades, upon an errand of dread and violence — HiA 
minions of the law aroused aeainst you, girt with the chances of 

apprehension and a shameful death " 

^* And a ftdl confession of my ipast sins," interrupted House- 
man, lauffhing wildly. 

**Fiena! dievLl!" cried Aram, gtaspinff his comrade by the 
throat, and shaking him with a vehemence that Houseman, though 
a man of great strength and sinew, impotently attempted to resist. 
'* Breathe but another word of such import ; dare to menace me 
with t^e ven^ance of such a thing as thou, and by the Heaven 
above us, 1 will lay thee dead at my feet ! " , 

** Release my throat, or you wiU commit murder," ^sped 
Houseman, with difficulty, and growing already black m the 
face. 

Aram suddenly relin^tuished his gripe, and walked away with 
a hurried step, muttermg to himself. He then returned to the 
side of Houseman, whose flesh still quivered either with rage or 
fear, and, his own self-possession completely restored, stood ^ing 
upon him with folded arms, and his usual deep and passionless 
composure of countenance ; and Houseman, if he could not boldly 
confront, did not altogether shrink from, his eye. So there and 

X 
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thoB they stood, at a little dietanee from each other, both sileiit» and 
yet with something unutterably fearful in their Bilenoe. 

*' HouMman," said Aram, at length, in a calm, yet a hoUov 
voiee, "it may be that I was wrong ; but there lives no man on 
earth, save you, who could thus stir my blood,~iior you with eaie. 
And know, when you menace me, that it is not your menace that 
subdues or shakes my spirit ; but that which robs my yeins of 
their even tenor is, that you should deem your menace cotUd have 
such power, or that you, — that any man, — should arrogate to him- 
self the thought that he cotild, W the prospect of whatsoeyer 
danger, humble the soul and curb the will of Mugene Aram. And 
now I am calm ; say what you will, I cannot be vexed again." 

*' I have done," replied Houseman, coldly. " I have nothing to 
say ; farewell ! " ana he moved awajr among the trees. 

^* Stay," cried Aram, in some agitation, " stay ; we must not 
part thus. Look you. Houseman, you say you would starve, 
should you leave your present associates. That may not be ; quit 
them this night,— this moment : leave the neighbourhood^ aaid the 
little in my power is at your wiU." 

" As to that," said Houseman, drily, ** what is in vour power 
is, I fear me, so little as not to counterbalance the advantages I 
should lose in quitting m v companions. I expect to net some three 
hundreds before I leave these parts." 

"Some three hundreds!" repeated Aram, recoiling: "that 
were indeed beyond me. I told you when we last met, that it 
is only from an annual payment I draw the means of sub- 
sistence." 

' ' I remember it. I do not ask you for money, Eugene A2«m ; these 
hands can maintain me," replied Houseman, smiling grimly. " I 
told you at once the sum I expected to receive iomewkeref in order 
to prove that you need not vex your benevolent heart to afEbrd me 
relief. I knew wcJl the sum I named was out of your power, 
unless, indeed, it be part of the marriage portion you are about to 
receive with your bride. Fie, Aram ! what, secrets from your old 
friend ! You see I pick up tiie news of the place without your 
ooniidenoe." 

Again Aram's faea worked* and his lip quivered; but he 
conquered his passion with a surprising self-command, and an- 
swered mildly,-- 

" I do not know, Houseman, whether I shall reoeive any mar- 
riage portion whatsoever ; if I do, I am willing to make some 
arrangement by which I could engage you to molest me no more. 
But it yet wants several davsto my marriage; quit the neigh- 
bourhood now, and a month hence let us meet again. Whatever 
at that time may be my resources, you shall frankly know them." 

" It cannot be," said Houseman. " I quit not these districts 
without a certain sum, not in liope, but possession. But why 
interfere with me ? I seek not my hoards in your coffer. Why 
so anxious that I should not breathe llie same air as yourself }" 

" It matters not," replied Aram, with a deep and ghastlv voioe ; 
** but when you are near me, I feel as if I were with the oead : it 
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U a spectre I would exorcise in ridding me of your ureseaee. Yet 
this 18 not what I now speak of, Tou are engaged, aooording to 
TOUT own Ups, in lawless and midnight schemes, in which you may 
(and the tide of chances runs towurds that bourne) be seized by 
the hand of Justice." 

"Ho!" said Houseman, sullenly; "and was it not tot saying 
that you feared this, and its probable consequences, that you well- 
nigh stifled me, but now ? — So truth may be said one moment wil^ 
impunity, and the next at peril of life 1 These are the subtleties 
of you wise schoolmen, I suppose. Your Aristotles and your 
Zenos, your Flatos and your £picuruses, teach you notable dis- 
tinctions, truly 1 " 

"Peace!" said Aram; "are we at all times ourselyes? Are 
the passions never our masters ? You maddened me into anger ; 
behold, I am now calm : the subjects discussed between mjrself 
and you are of life and death ; let us approach them with our 
senses collected and prepared. What, Houseman, are you bent 
upon your own destruction, as well as mine, that you persevere in 
courses which mttst end in a death of shame ? " 

" What else can I do ? I will not work, and I cannot live like 
you in a lone wilderness on a crust of bread. Nor is my name like 
yours, mouthed by the praise of honest men : my character is 
marked ; those who once welcomed me shun now. I have no 
resource for society (for I cannot face myself alone), but in 1^x6 
fellowship of men uke myself, whom the world has thrust from its 
pale. I have no resource for bread, save in the pursuits that are 
Dranded bv justice, and accompanied with snares and danger. 
What would tou have ijie do r* 

" Is it not better," said Aram, " to ei^o^ peace and safety upon 
a small but certain pittance, than to live thus from hand to 
mouth? vibrating from wealth to famine, and the rope around 
your neck, sleeping and awake ? Seek your relation ; in that 
quarter, you yourself said ^our character was not branded : live 
with him, ana know the quiet of easy days, and I promise vou, 
that if aught be in my power to make your lot more suitable to 
your wants, so long as you lead the life of honest men, it shall be 
neelv yours. Is not this better, Houisman, than a short and 
sleepless career of dread ? " 

"Aram," answered Houseman, " are you, in truth, calm enouffh 
to hear me sneak ? I warn you, that if again you forget yourself, 
and lay hands on me ** 

" Threaten not, threaten not," interrupted Aram, " but proceed ; 
all within me is now still and cold as ice. Proceed without fear 
or soru]^le." 

" Be it so ; we do not love one another ; you have affected con- 
tempt for me — and I — I — ^no matter — I am not a stone or a stick, 
that I should not feel. You have scorned me— you have outraged 
me — ^you have not used towards me even the decent hypocrisies of 
prudence— yet now you Would ask of me the conduct, the sym- 
pathy, the forbearance, the concession of friendship. You wish 
that 1 should quit these scenes, where, to my judgment, a certain 

X 2 
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adyantage awaits me, solely that I may lighten yonr breast of its 
selfish fears. Yoa diead the dajogers that await me on your own 
accoimt. And in my apprehension yon forebode yonr own doom. 
You ask me, nay, not ask, you wonld command, yon would awe me 
to sacrifice my will and wishes, in order to soothe yonr anxieties 
and strengthen your own safety. Mark me ! Eugene Aram, I haye 
been treated as a tool, and I will not be governed as a firiend. I 
will not stir tram the vioinitv of your home till my designs be 
fulfilled, — I enjoy, I hug myself in your torments, I exult in the 
terror with whion you will hear of each new entertnrise, each new 
daring, each new triumph of myself and my gallant comrades. 
And now I am ayenged tor the amront you put upon me." 

Though Aram trembled with suppressed passions, from limb to 
to limb, his yoice was still calm, and his lip even wore a smile as 
he answered, — 

** I was prepar^ for this. Houseman ; ^ou utter nothing that 
surprises or appals me. You hate me ; it is natural : men united 
as we are, rarely look on each other with a friendly or a pitying 
eye. But, Houseman, I khow yott ! — ^you are a man of yehement 
passions, but interest with you is yet stronger than passion. If 
not, our conference is oyer. Go-^and do your worst." 

" You are right, most learned scholar ; I can fetter the tiger 
within, in his deadliest rage, by a golden chain." 

*' Well, then. Houseman, it is not your interest to betray me— 
my destruction is your own." 

** I grant it ; but if I am apprehended, and to be hang for 
robbery ?" 

** It will be no longer an object to you, to care for my safety. 
Assuredly, I comprehend this. But my interest induces me to wish 
that you be removed from the peril of apprehensioni and your 
interest replies, that if you can obtain equal advantages in security, 
you would forego advanta^ accompanied by peril. Say what we 
will, wander as we will, it is to tnis point that we must return 
at last." 

" Nothing can be clearer ; and were you a rich man, Eugene 
Aram, or could you obtain your bride's dowry ^no doubt a re- 
spectable sum) in advance, the arrangement might at once be 
settled." 

Aram gasped for breath, and, as usual with him in emotion, 
made several strides, muttering rapidly and indistinotiy to himself, 
and then returned. 

** Even were this possible, it would be but a short reprieve : I 
could not trust you ; the sum would be spent, and I again in the 
state to which you have compelled me now, but without the means 
again to relieve myself. No, no ! if the blow must fall, be it so 
one day as another." 

" As you wiU," said Houseman ; " but " Just at that 

moment, a loDg shrill whistie sounded below, as from the water. 
Houseman paused abruptly — " That sisnal is from my comrades ; 
I must away. Hark, again ! Farewell, Aram." 

** Farewell, if it must be so," said Aram, in a tone of dogged 
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gnllenness; '* but to-moirow, should you know of any means bv 
which I could feel secure, beyond the security of your own wora. 
fromyour fature molestation, I might — ^yet how ? " 

" To-morroW|" said Houseman, " I cannot answer for myself; 
it is not always that I can leave my comrades : a natural jealousy 
makes them suspicious of the absence of their friends. Yet hold ; 
i?ie night after to-morrow, the Sabbath xiight, most yirtuous Aram, 
I can meet you — but not here — some miles hence. You know the 
foot of the Devil's Crag, b^ the waterfall ; it is a spot auiet and 
shaded enough in uQ conscience for our interview : and t will tell 
you a secret I would trust to no other man (hark, again !) — ^it is 
close by our present lurking-place. Meet me there ! — ^it would, 
indeed, be pleasanter to hold our conference under shelter — ^but 
just at present, I would rather not trust myself beneath any honest 
man's roof in this neighbourhood. Adieu ! on Sunday night, one 
hour before midnight.' 

The robber, for such then he was, waved his hand, and hurried 
away in the direction £rom which the signal seemed to come. 

Aram gazed after him, but with vacant eyes : and remained for 
several minutes rooted to the spot, as if the very life had left him. 

*' The Sabbath night ! " said he, at length, moving slowly on ; 
** and I must spin forth my existence in trouble and fear till then 
— till then ! what remedy can I then invent ? It is clear that I can 
have no dependence on his word, if won ; and I have not even 
aught wherewith to bu]^ it. But courage, courage, my heart : and 
work thou my busy brain ! Ye have never failea me yet ! " 
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FBESH ALABU TH THB VILLAGE.— LESTEB'S VISIT TO ABAH.— A TBAIT 
OF DELICATE KINDNESS IN THB STUDENT.— MADELINE.— HEB 
PB0NENSS8 TO CONFIDE.— THE C0NVEB8ATI0N BETWEEN LE8TEB 
AND ABAU.— THB FEBSONS BY WHOM IT IS INTEBBUFTBD. 



Not mr own fears, nor the prophetic soul 

Of the vride world, dreaming on things to come. 

Can yet the lease of my true love controL 

Shaktpeare*s $onnets. 

Commend me to thdr lore, and I am prond, say. 
That my occasions have found time to use them. 
Toward a supply of money ; let the request 
Be fifty talents.— Timom of Athetu. 



The next morning the whole village was alive and bustling with 
terror and consternation. Another, and a yet more daring robbery 
had been committed in the neighbourhood, and the ^ouce of the 
county town had been summoned, and were now busy in search of 
the offenders. Aram had been early disturbed by the officious 
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anxiety of tome of his neighbours ; and it wanted yet some hours 
of noon, when Lester himself oame to seek and oonsnlt with the 
stndent. 

Aram was alone in his larg^e and gloomy chamber, surrounded, 
as usual, by his books, but not as usual, enpraged in their contents. 
With his face leaning on his hand, and his eras gazing on a dull 
fire, that crept heaTily upward through the aamp fuel, he sat by 
his hearth, listless, but wrapped in thought. 

'* Well, my Mend," said Lester, displacing the books from one 
of the chairs, and drawing the seat near the student's—'' tou haye 
ere this heard the news ; and, indeed, in a county so quiet, as ours, 
these outrages appear the more fearful from their being so 
unlocked for. We must set a guard in the village. Aram, and you 
muit leare this defenceless hermitage and come 4own to us,— not 
for your own sake, but consider you will be an additional safeguard 
to Madeline. Tou will lock up the house, dismiss your poor old 
goremant to her friends in the village, and walk back with me at 
once to the hall." 

Aram turned uneasily in his chair. 

" I feel your kindness." said he, after a pause. ** but I cannot 
accept it,— Madeline— ^' he stopped short at that name, and 
added, in an altered voice,—" no, I will be one of the watch, 
Lester ; I will look to her-H» your— safety ; but I cannot sleep 
under another roof. I am supertitious, Lester— superstitious. 
I have made a vow, a foolish one, perhaps, but I dare not break 
it. And my vow binds me, not to pass a night, save on indis- 
pensable and urgent necessity, anywhere but in my own home." 

** But there is necessity." 

** Mv conscience, says not," said Aram, smiling. '' Peace, my 
good friend, we cannot conquer men's foibles, or wrestle with men s 
scruples." 

Lester in vain attempted to shake Aram's resolution on this 
head; he found him immoveable, and gave up the effort in 
despair. 

" Well," said he, ** at all events we have set up a watch, and can 
spare you a couple of defenders. They shall reconnoitre in the 
neighbourhood of your house, if you persevere in your determi- 
nation ; and this will serve, in some alight measure, to satisfy 
poor Madeline." 

"Be it so," replied Aram ; " and dear Madeline herself is she 
so alarmed ? " 

And now. in spite of all the more wearing and haggard thoughts 
that prejed upon his breast, and the dangers by which he con- 
ceived himself oeset, the student's face, as ne listened with eager 
attention to every word that Lester uttered concerning his daughter, 
testified how alive he ^et was to the least incident that related to 
Madeline, and how easilj her innocent and peaceful remembrance 
could allure him from himself. 

*' TYiij room," said Lester, looking round, " will be, I conclude, 
'^eline's own heart ; but wul vou always suffer her here i 
1 not sometimes like even tne gentlest interruption." 
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** I haye not forgotten that Madeline's oomfort requirea some 
more dheerfdl retreat than this," said Arun, with a melanolioly 
expression of conntenance. " Follow me, Lester ; I meant this for 
a little surprise to her. But Heayen only knows if I shall erer 
show it to herself." 

''Why? what doubt of that can eyen your bodine temper in- 
dulge?'*^ 

" We are as the wanderers in the desert," answered Aram, " who 
are taught wisely to distrust their own senses : that which they 
^aze upon as the waters of existence, is often but a faithless yapour 
that would lure them to destruction." 

In thus sneaking he had trayersed the room, and, opening a 
door, showed a small chamber with which it communicated, and 
which Aram h^d fitted up with eyident, and not ungracefal care, 
Eyery article of famiture that Madeline might most fancy, he had 
procured from the neighbouring town. And some of tne lighter 
and more attractiye books that he possessed were ranged around 
on shelyes, aboye which were yases, intended for flowers; the 
window opened upon a Httle plot that had been lately broken up 
into a small garden, and was already intersected with walks, and 
rich with shrubs. 

There was something in this <diamber that so entirely contrasted 
the one it adjoined, something so light, and cheerful, and eyen niy 
in its decoration and general aspect, that Lester uttered an exda- 
mation of delight ana surprise. And indeed it did appear to him 
touching, that this austere scholar, so wrapped in thought, and so 
inattentiye to the common forms of life, should haye manifested so 
much of tender and delicate consideration. Li another it would 
haye been nothing, but in Aram it was a trait that brought inyo- 
luntary tears to me eyes of the good Lester ; Aram obseryed them ; 
he walked hastilj away to the window, and sighed heayily ; this 
did not escape his friend's notice, and after commenting on the 
attractions of the little room, Lester said^ 

'* You seem oppressed in spirits, Eugene : oan anything haye 
chanced to disturo you, beyond, at least, these alarms, which are 
enough to antate the neryes of the hardiest of us ? " 

" ^o," said Aram ; " I had no sleep last night, and my health is 
easily affeeted, and with my health my mind. But let us go to 
Madeline ; the sight of her will reyiye me." 

They then strolled down to the manor-house, and met by the 
way a band of the younger heroes of the yillage, who had yolun- 
teered to act as a patrol, and who were now marshalled by Peter 
Dealtry, in a fit of neroio enthusiam. 

Although it was broad daylight, and consequently there was 
little cause of immediate alarm, tne worthy pubhcan carried on his 
shoulder a musket on full cock ; and each moment he kept peeping 
about, as if not only eyery bush, but eyery blade of grass, con- 
tained an ambuscade, ready to spring up the instant he was off his 
guard. By his side the redoubted Jacooina, who had transferred 
to her new master the attachment she had originally possessed for 
the oorparal, trotted peeringly along, her tail peri>endieularly 
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oooked, and her earn movinff to and fro with a most inoomparable 
air of vigilant Hogooity. lae oautioiu Fet«r evcrj noir and then 
oheakod her ardour, at the woi about to quioken her itep, and 
enliven tlie moroh b; eomboli better adapted Co lerener time*. 

" Boho, Joaobiua, sonol gently, girl, ^ntly i tbou little knowoat 
the dangen that may beset thee. Come up, my good fbUtfwa, oome 
to the 'Spotted Dog ;' I will tap a barrel on purpose for you ; and 
we vill settle the plan of dcfcnca for the night Jaoobina, eome in, 
I say; oome in. 

Anil itnd In pUcm isull ; 
wmie than It now to auocoDr Ui«, 
Aim rid IbM oat of thnll.- 

Wliat ho, there ! Oh 1 I beg your hononi'e pardon I Tour wrrant, 
Mr. Aram." 

" What, patrolling already ! " idd the squire ; " your men will 
be tired before they are wanted ; roserve their ardour for tho 
night" 

Oh, your honour, I have only been boating up for reomita ; and 
we are going to ooiuiilt a. bit at home. Ah 1 what a pity (ho cor- 
poral isn't here : he would have been a tower of strength nnt« tha 
righteous. But howsomevor, I do my best to supply his plaee — 
Joeobina, ohild, be still : I can't say u I knows the musket-iar- 
vioe, your honaor i but I fancy's as how we oan do it extmn- 
poraneouB-like, at a pinch." 

" A bold heait. Four, is the beat preparation," loid tho iqnire. 

"And," quoth Peter, quiokly, ''wnat soith the worshipftil 
Miater Sternhotd, in the 4Sth Fsalm, Sth verse >— 

■ Oo fartl) with w<Mj tfttA, ta tiutlinoH, truth, uiil mlehl, 
And tiif right haad lUU theeliutiuct In workiof dretdfuL might.' " 

Peter quoted these versos, espeoiolly the last, ,«ith a truoulent 
fiuwn, and a brandishing of the mrniket, that surprisingly enoou- 
ruged the hearts of his httle armament ; and with a general mur- 
mur of enthusiasm, the warlike bond morohed off to the " Bpottsd 
Dog." 

Lester and his oompanion found Hadelme ond EUinor itandmg 
at the window of the hall ; and Uadeline's light (top woa the first 
that sprang forward to welcome their return : even the faoe of the 
ntudent bnfrbtened when he saw the kindling eye, the parted Up, 
the buoyant form, from which tho pure and innocent gladneu ue 

f<-tl, on neeiim hitn broke forth. 

Ill' ' remarkable triMffu/neii in Madeline's disposition. 

f l.<.!i^-l:Mul iLii'l f^rave as ehe was by nature, she was yet ever in- 

rliiii'il 1.U IIk' lyiure languine colooringa of life ; she never tniued tn 

till) Muru with feu^-a placid tentiment of hope slept at her heart 

~sh« wiin uiio vha curnndered herself vi^ a fond and implicit 

liuUi ti> llio Ki'idanoe of bU she loved ; and to the ohsmies ol^life. 

ivvvt indolence of the mind, which made one of her mtMt 

traits of oharaoter ; there is something' so T"'»»lfiih in 

lootont to despond. You see that such penoiu tn not 
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ocoupiod witli liieir own exlBtenoe ; they are not fretting the calm 
of the present life with tho eg:oti8ms oi core, and coiijeoture, and 
caloulation ; if they learn anxiety, it is for another : hnt in the 
heart of that other,^ow entire is their trust ! 

It was this disposition in Madeline which perpetually charmed, 
and yet perpetually wrung, the soul of her wild loyer ; and as she 
now delightedly hung upon his arm, uttering her joy at seeing him 
safe, and presently forgetting that there ever had been cause for 
alaxm, his heart was niled with the most gloomy sense of horror 
and desolation. ** What," thought he, " u this poor unconscious 
girl could dream that at this moment I am girded with peril, from 
which I see*no ultimate escape ? Delay it as I will, it seems as if 
the blow must come at last. What, if she could think how fearful 
is my interest in these outrages, that in all probability, if their 
authors are detected, there is one who will draff me into tneir ruin ; 
that I am given over, bound and blinded, into the hands of another ; 
and that other, a man steeled to mercy, and withheld frx>m my 
destruction by a thread — a thread that a blow on himself would 
snap. Great God I wherever I turn I see despair ! And she— she 
clings to me ; and beholding me, thinks the whole earth is filled 
with hope ! '* 

While these thoughts darkened his mind, Madeline drew him 
onward into the more sequestered walks of the garden, to show 
him some flowers she had transplanted. And when an hour after- 
wards he returned to the hall, so soothing had been the influence of 
her looks and words upon Aram, that if he had not forg;otten the 
situation in which he stood, he had at least calmed himself to 
regard with a steady eye the chances of escape. 

The meal of the day passed as cheerfcdiy as usual, and when 
Aram and his host were left over their abstemious potations, the 
former proposed a walk before the evening deepened. Lester 
readily consented, and they sauntered into the fields. The sauire 
soon perceived ^at something was on Aram's mind, of whicn ho 
felt evident embarrassment in ridding himself; at length the stu- 
dent said, ralher abruptly,— 

" My dear friend, I am but a bad beggar, and therefore let me 
get over my request as expeditiously as possible. You said to mo 
once tiiat you intended bestowing some dowry upon Madeline — a 
dowry I would and could willingly dispense with ; but diould you 
of that sum be now able to spare me some portion as a loan, — 
should you have some three hundred pounds with which you could 
accommodate me " 

" Say no more. Eugene, say no more," interrupted the squire ; 
'* you can have double that amount. I ought to have foreseen that 
your preparations for your approaching marria^ must have ocoa- 
sionea you some inconvenience : you can have six hundred pounds 
from me to-morrow." 

Aram's eyes brightened. " It is too much, too much, my 
generous friend," said he ; ** the half suffices ;— but, but, a debt of 
old standing presses me urgently, and to-morrow, or rather Mon- 
day morning, is tho time fixed for payment." 
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Etauxm were, however, remarkably acute, more espeoially that of 
earing. 

" There is certainly some one ; nay, I catch the steps of two per- 
sons," whispered he to Lester. 

" Let us come round the hedge by the gap below." 

They both quickened their pace ; and gaining the other side of 
the hedge, did indeed perceive two men in carter s frocks, strolling 
on towards the village. 

" Thev are strangers, too," said the squire, suspiciously ; ** not 
Grassdale men. Humph! could they mive overneard us, think 
you?" 

" If men whose business it is to overhear their neiprhbours — ^yes ; 
but not if they be honest men," answered Aram, in one of those 
shrewd remarks which he often uttered, and which seem^ almost 
incompatible with the tenor of those quiet and abstruse pursuits 
that generally deaden the mind to worldly wisdom. 

They had now approached the strangers, who, however, appeared 
mere ruatio olowns, and who pulled on their hats with the wonted 
obeisance of their tribe. 

" Holla^ my men," said the squire, assuming his magisterial air ; 
for the mildest squire in Christendom can play the basnaw when he 
remembers he is a justice of the peace. " Holla ! what are you 
doimr here this time of day ? You are not after any good, I fear." 

"We az pardon, yoUr honour," said the elder down, in the 
peculiar accent of the country, but we be come from Gladsmuir, 
and be going to work at Squire Nixon*s, at Mowhall, on Monday ; 
so as I has a brother living on the green afore the squire's, we be 
a-going to sleep at his house to-night and spend the Sunday there, 
your honour." 

"Humph! humph! What's your name ? " 

** Joe Wood, your honour ! and this here chap is Will Hutchingis." 

" Well, well, go along with you," said the squire ; " and mind 
what 3rou are about. Ishould not be surprised if you snared one 
of Squire Nixon's hares by the way. 

" Oh, well and indeed, your honour " 

" Go along, go along," said the squire, and away went the men. 

" They seem honest bumpkins enough," observed Lester. 

** It would have pleased me better," said Aram, "had the speaker 
of the two particularised less ; and you observed Uiat he seemed 
eager not to let his companion speak : that is a little suspicious." 

" Shall I call them back ?" asked the squire. 

" Why it is scarcely worthwhile," said Aram; "perhaps I over- 
reiine. And now I look again at them, they seem reaUy what tibey 
affect to be. No, it is useless to molest the poor wretches any more, 
^here is something, Lester, humbling to human pride in a rustic's 
life. It grates against the heart to think of the tone in which we 
unconsciously permit ourselves to address him. We see in him 
humanity in its simple state : it is a sad thought to feel that we 
despise it ; that all we respect in our species is what has been created 
by art; the gaudy dress, the glittering equipage, or even the culti- 
vated intellect ) the mere and naked material of nature we eye wi^ 
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indifference or trample on with disdain. Poor child of toil, from the 
grey dawn to the setting sun, one long task ! — no idea elicited, no 
thoug^ht awakened, beyond those that suffice to make him the 
maomne of others— ^e serf of the hard soil. And then, too, mark 
how we scowl upon his scanty holidays, how we hedge in his mirth 
wiUi laws, and turn his hilarity into crime ! We make the whole 
of the gay world, wherein we walk and take our pleasure, to him a 
place of snares and perils. If he leave his labour for an instant, 
in that instant how many temptations spring up to him ! And yet 
we have no mercy for his errors ; the gaol— 4ne transport-ship — ^the 
gallows ; those are the illustrationB of our lecture-books. — ^those 
the bounds of every yista that we cut through the labynnth of our 
laws. Ah, fie on the disparities of the world ! They cripple the 
heart, they blind the sense, they concentrate the thousand links 
between man and man, into the two basest of earthly ties — servility 
and pride. Methinks the devils laugh out when they hear us tell 
the boor that his soul is as glorious and eternal as our own ; and 
yet when, in the grinding drudgery of his life, not a spark of that 
soul can be called forth; when it sleeps, walled around in its 
lumpish clay, from the cradle to the grave, without a dream to stir 
the deadness of its torpor." 

" And yet, Aram," said Lester, *' the lords of science have their 
ills. Exalt the soul as you will, you cannot raise it above pain. 
Better, perhaps, to let it sleep, since in waking it looks only upon 
a world of trial." 

** You say well, you say well," said Aram, smiting his heart ; 
** and I suffered a foolish sentiment to carry me beyond the sober 
boundaries of our daily sense." 



CHAPTER IV. 

MILITABT F REPARATIONS.— THE COMMANDSB AND HIS HEN.— ABAU 
IS PERSUADED TO PAB8 THE NIOHT AT THE MANOB-HOUSB. 



FiUtUiff. Bid my lieutenant Pcto meet me at the town'i end. * * * • i 
pressed me none bat sach toasts and batter, with hearts in their beUles no bigeer 
than pins' heads.— F<r«< Part of King Henry IV. 



They had scarcely reached the manor-house before the rain, 
which the clouds had portended throughout the whole day, began 
to descend in torrents, and, to use the strong expression of the 
Latin poet, the night rushed down, black and sudden, over the face 
of the earth. 

The new watch were not by any means the hardy and experienced 
soldiery by whom rain and darkness are unheed[ed. They looked 
with great dismay upon the character of the night in which their 
campaini was to commence. The valorous Peter, who had sus- 
tained nis own courasre bv repeated ai)plications to a little bottle, 
wt !Out luin ia all the more bustling 
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and enterprising occasions of life, endeaTonred, bnt with partial 
sucoess, to maintain the ardour of his band. Seated in the servants' 
hall of the manor-house, in a large arm-chair, Jaoobina on his knee, 
and his trusty musket, which, to the ^at ter^ror of the womankind, 
had never been uncocked all day, still grasped in his ri^ht hand, 
while the stock was grounded on the floor, he indulged in martial 
haranfirues, plentifully interlarded with plagiarisms from the wor- 
shipful translations of Messrs. Stemhold and Hopkins, and psalm- 
odio versions of a more doubtful authorship. And when at the 
hour of ten, which was the appointed time, he led his warlike 
force, which consisted of six rustics, armed with sticks of incredible 
thickness, three guns, one pistol, a broadsword, and a pitch-fork 
(the last a weapon likely to be more effectively used than ail the rest 
put together) ;^when at the hour of ten he led them up to the room 
above, where they were to be passed in review before the critical 
eye of the squire, with Jacobina leading the on-guard, vou could 
not fancy a nrettier picture for a heso in a littie way than mine 
host of the " Spotted Dog." 

His hat was fastened tight on his brows by a blue pocket-hand- 
kerchief; he wore a spencer of a light brown drugget, a world too 
loose, above a leather jerkin ; his breeches of corduroy were metal! 
of a sudden, half w&j up the thigh, by a detachment of Hessians, 
formerly in the service of the corporal, and bought some time since 
by Peter Dealtry to wear when employed in shooting snipes for the 
squire, to whom he occasionally penormed the office of gamekeeper ; 
suspended round his wrist by a bit of black riband was his con- 
stable's baton : he shouldered his musket j^allantiy, and he carried 
his person as erect as if the least deflection from its perpendicu- 
larity were to cost him his life. One may judge of the revolution 
that nad taken place in the village, when so peaceable a man as 
Peter Dealtry was thus metamorphosed into a commander-in-chief ! 
The rest of the regiment hun^ sheepishly back, each trying to get 
as near to the door, and as far from the ladies as possible. But 
Peter having made up his mind that a hero should only look 
straight forward, did not condescend to turn round to perceive 
the irregularity of his line. Secure in his own existence, he 
stood truculently forth, facing the squire, and prepared to receive 
his plaudits. 

Madeline and Aram sat apart at one comer of the hearth, and 
Ellinor leaned over the chair of the former ; the mirth that sho 
struggled to suppress from being audible mantling over her arch 
face and laughing eyes ; while the squire, taking the pipe from his 
mouth, turned round on his easy-chair, and nodded complacently 
to the littie corps and the great commander. 

" We are all ready now, your honour," said Peter, in a voice 
that did not seem to belong to his body, so big did it sound,—" all 
hot, all eager." 

" Why you yourself are a host, Peter," said Ellinor, with affected 
gravity ; your sight alone would frighten an army of robbers : 
who could have thought you could assume so military an air ? The 
corporal himself was never so upright ! " 
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** I have praoti^ my piesent nattitude all the day, miat/' aaid 
Peter, proudlsr : ** and I oelieve I mav now say as Mr. Btemhold 
Bays or sings, in the twenty-sixth Psaun, yerse twelfth,— 

' Mf foot is stayed for all enayB, 
It ttandeth well and right j 
Wherefore to God will I gire praiw 
la aU the people's tight 1 ' 

Jaeobina, behaye yourself, child. I don't think, yonr honour, that 
we miss the oorporal so much as I fancied at nrst, for we all does 
yery well without him." 

'^Indeed, you are a most worthy substitute, Peter. And now, 
Nell, just reach me my hat and oloak : I will set you at your posts : 
you will haye an ugly night of it." 

** Yery, indeed, your honour," oried all the army, speaking for 
the first time. 

" Silence— order— discipline/' said Peter, ffrufily* ** March ! " 

But. instead of marching across the hall, the reomits huddled up 
one arter the other, like a flock of geese, whom Jaeobina might 
be supposed to haye set in motion, and each seraping to the 
ladies, as they shuffled, sneaked, bundled, and bustled out at the 
door. 

** We are well guarded now, Madeline," said Ellinor. " I fuioy 
we may ff o to sleep as safely as if there were not a housebreaker in 
the world." 

** Why," said Madeline, " let us trust they will be more efficient 
than they seem, though I cannot persuade luyself that we shall 
really need them. One might almost as well oonoeiye a tiger in 
our arbour, as a robber in Grassdale. But dear, dear Eugene, do 
not — do not leaye us this night: Walter's room is ready for you, 
and if it were only to walk across that yalky in such weather, it 
would be cruel to leaye us. Let me beseech you ; come, you cannot, 
you dare not, refuse me such a fayour." 

Aram pleaded his yow, but it was oyer-mled ; Madeline proyed 
herself a most exquisite casuist in setting it aside. One by one 
his objections were broken down ; and how, as he gazed into those 
eyes, could he keep any resolution that Madeline wished hun to 
break ? The power she possessed oyer him seemed exactly in pro- 
portion to his impregnability to eyery one else. The surfisoe on 
which the diamond cuts its easy waj* will 3deld to no more ignoble 
instrument; it is easy to shatter it. but by only one pure and 
precious gem can it be shaped. But ii Aram remained at the house 
this night, how could he well ayoid a similar compliance the next ? 
And on the next was his interyiew with Houseman. This reason 
for resistance 3rielded to Madeline's soft entreaties ; he trusted to 
the time to 'furnish him with excuses ; and when Lester returned, 
Madeline, with a triumphant air, informed Viirn that Aram had con- 
sented to be their guest for the night. 

*' Your influence is, indeed, greater than mine," said Lester, 
wringing his hat as the delicate fingers of Ellinor loosened his 
cloak; "yet one can scarcely think our Mend saerifloes much in 
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ooncession, after proyinff the weather without. I should pity our 
poor patrol most exceedingly, if I were not thoroughly assured 
that within two hours every one of them will have quietly slunk 
home ; and even Peter himself, when he has exhausted his bottle, 
will be the first to set the example. Howeyer, I haye stationed 
two of the men near our house, and the rest at equal distances along 
the yillage." 

" Do you really think they will go home, sir }" said EUinor, in a 
little alarm ; " why, they would be worse than I thought them, if 
they were driven to bed by the rain. I knew they could not stand 
a pistol, but a shower, however hard, I did imagine would 
soaroely quench their valour." 

*' Never mind, prirl>" said Lester, gaily chucking her under the 
chin, " we are quite strong enough now to resist them. You see 
Madeline has grown as brave as a lioness.— Come, girls, come, 
let*s have supper, and stir up the fire. And Nell, where are my 
slippers ?" 

Juid thus on the little funily scene — ^the cheerful wood fire fiioker- 
ing against the polished wainscot; the supper-table arranged, tiie 
squire drawing his oak chair towards it, EUmor mixing his negus ; 
and Aram ana Madeline, though three times summonedto the table, 
and haying three times answered to the summons, still lingering 
apart by the hearth— let us drop the curtain. 

We nave (mij, ere we dose our chapter, to observe, that when 
Lester conducted Aram to his chamber he placed in his hands an 
order, payable at the county town^ for mree hundred pounds. 
'* The rest,*' he said in a whisper, " is below, where I mentioned ; 
and there, in my secret drawer, it had better rest till the 
morning." 

The good squire then, i>utting his finger to his lip, hurried awav, 
to avoid the thanks ; which, indeed, whatever gratitude he mignt 
feel, Aram was ill able to express. 



CHAPTER V. 

THS 8I8TBB8 AX0KE.-~7HB eoSSIP 07 LOVB.-'AK ALiBH, AND AS 

EVENT. 



Juiiet. My true love is grown to snoh ezcess, 
I cannot sum up half my sum of wealth.— Aomeo and JuUei, 

Ero$. Oh, a man hi arms ; 
His weapon drawn too 1— TAe False One, 



It was a custom with the two sisters, when they repaired to their 
chamber for tihe night, to sit conversing, sometimes even for hours, 
before they finally retired to bed. This, indeed, was the usual 
time for their little confidences, and their mutual' dilations over 
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those hopes and plans for the fntnie, which always occupy the 
larger share of the thoo^hts and conversation of the vonnff. I do 
notlmow anything in tne world more lovely than suon conferences 
hetween two beings who have no secrets to relate but what arise, 
all firesh, from the springs of a guiltless heart,— 4ihose pure and 
beautiful mysteries of an unsullied nature which warm us to hear ; 
and we think with a sort of wonder when we feel how arid expe- 
rience has made ourselves, that so much of the dew and sparkle of 
existence still linger in the nooks and valleys, which are as yet 
virjdn of the sun and of mankind. 

The sisters this niffht were more than commonly indiiferent to 
sleep. Madeline sat oy the small but bright hearth of the chamber, 
in her night-dress, and EUinor, who was much prouder of her 
sister's beauty than her own, was employed in dotting up the 
long and lustrous hair which fell in rich luxuriance over Madeline's 
throat and shoulders. 

** There certainly never toas such beautifol hair ! " said Ellino^ 
admiringly. "And, let me see,— yes,— on Thursday fortnight I 
mav be dressing it, perhaps, for the last time— heigho ! " 

''^Don't iiattor yourself that you are so near the end of your 
troublesome duties," said Madeline, with her pretty smile, wnicb 
had been much brighter and more frequent of late than it was 
formerly wont to Be; so that Lester had remarked. *' That 
Madeline really appeared to have become the lighter ana gayer of 
the two." 

*' You will often come to stay with us for weeks together, at 
least till— -till you have a double right to be mistress here. Ah ! 
my poor hair —you need not pull it so hard." 

" JBe quiet, then," said Ellinor, half laughing, and wholly 
blushing. 

" Trust me, I have not been in love myself without learning its 
signs ; and I venture to prophesy that within six months you will 
come to consult me whether or not— for t^ere is a great deal to bo 
said on both sides of the question— you can make up vour mind to 
sacrifice your own wishes and marry Walter Lester. Ah ! — gently, 
gently! NeU " 

" Promise to be quiet." 

" I will— I will ; out you began it." 

As Ellinor now finished her task, and kissed her sister's forehead* 
she sighed deeply. . 

" Happy Walter ! " said Madeline. 

" I was not sighing for Walter, but for you." 

" For me ?— impossible ! I cannot imagine any part of my 
future life that can cost you a sigh. Ah ! that I were more worthy 
of ray happiness ! " 

" Well, then," said Ellinor, " I sighed for myself ;— I sighed to 
think we should so soon be parted, and that the oontinxuuice of 
your society would then depend, not on our mutual love, but on 
the will of another." 

** What, Ellinor, and can you suppose that Eugene,— my Eugene, 
—would not welcome you as wanuly as myself? Ah I you mis- 
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judffe him ; I know yon haye not yet perceived how tender a heart 
lies Dcneath all that melanoholy and reserve." 

" 1 feel, indeed," said EUinor, warmly, ** as if it were impossible 
that one whom you love should not he all that is good and noble : 
yet if this reserve of his should inoroase, as is at least i>ossible, 
wi^ increasing years : if our society should become aff ain, at it 
once was, distasteful to him, should I not lose you, Madedine } " 

** But his reserve cannot increase : do you not perceive how 
much it is softened already ? Ah 1 be aasured that I will charm it 
away.** 

" but what is the cause of the melandioly Ihat even now, at 
times, evidently ivreys upon him } Has he never revealed jft to 
you } 

** It is merelj the early and long habit of solitude and study. 
Ellinor," replied Madelme : *' and shall I own to you, I would 
scarcely wi^ that away ¥ His tenderness Itself seems linked with 
his melancholy : it is like a sad hut gentle music^ that brings tears 
into our eyes, nut who would Change it for xayer airs ? " 

" "Well, I mxist own," scdd Eflinor, reluctantly, *• that I no 
longer wonder at your infatuation ; I can zk> loi^r chide you as I 
once did : there is, assuredly, something in his voice, his look, 
which irresistiblv sinks into the heart. And there are moments 
when, what with his eyes and forehead, his countenance seems 
more heoutlM, more impressive, than any I ever beheld. Perbans, 
too, for you, it is hotter that your lover should he no longer in tne 
first flush of youth. Your nature seems to require something to 
venerate as well as to love. And I have ever ohserved at prayers, 
that you seem more especially rapt and carried beyond yoursdLL 
in those passages whicn call peculiarly for worship and adoration. 

•* Yes, dearest," said Madeline, fervently. ** I own that Eugene 
is of all beings, not only of aU whom I ever knew but of whom I 
ever dreamed» or imc^ined, the one that I am most fitted to love 
and to appreciate. His wisdom, hut, more than that, the lolty 
tenor of ms mind, oaU forth all that is hijB^hest and best in my own 
nature. I feel exalted when I listen to him ;— and yet, how gentle, 
with all that nobleness ! And to think that he should descena 
to love me, and so to love me ! It is as if a star were to leave its 
sphere ! " 

" Hark ! one o'clock," said EUinor, as the de^ voice of the dock 
told the first hour of morning. ** Heavens I how much louder the 
winds rave ! And how the heavy sleet drives against the window I 
Our poor watch without I-— but you may be sure my father was right, 
and they are safe at home hy this time ; nor is it likely, I shoukL 
think, that even robbers would be abroad in such weather I " 

•• I have heard," said Madeline, " that robbers generally choose 
these dark stormy nights for their designs ; hut I confess I don't 
feel much alarm ; and Atf is in the house. Draw nearer to the fire, 
Ellinor ; is it not pleasant to see how serenely it bums, while the 
storm howls wi^out ? It is like my Eugene's soul, luminous and 
lone amidst the roar and darkness or this unquiet world ! *\ 
There spoke himself," said Ellinor, smiling to perceive > 
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inyariably women who love, imitate the tone of the beloved one. 
And Madeline felt it, and smiled too. 

"Hist!" said Ellinor, abruptly; "did you not hear a low, 
grating noise below ? Ah ! the winds now prevent your catching 
Bie sound ; but hush, hush ! — ^the wind i)auses, — ^there it is again ! ** 

** Yes, I hear it," said Madeline, turning pale ; " it seems in the 
little parlour; a continued, harsh, but very low, noise. Good 
heavens ! it seems at the window below." 

" It is like a file," whispered EUinor ; " perhaps " 

" You are right," said Madeline, suddenly rising ; " it is a file, 
and at the bars my fieither had fixed against the window yesterday. 
Let us go down and alarm the house. 

"No, no; for Heaven's sake, don't be so rash," cried Ellinor, 
losing all presence of mind : " hark ! the sound ceases, there is a 
louder noise below, — and steps. Let us lock the door." 

But Madeline was of that fine and high order of spirit, which 
rises in proportion to daneer, and calming her sister as well as she 
could, sne seized the light with a steady hand, opened the door, 
and (Ellinor still clinging to her), passed the landing-place, and 
hastened to her father's room : ne slept at the opposite comer 
of the staircase. Aram's chamber was at the extreme end of the 
house. Before she reached the door of Lester's apartment, the 
noise below grew loud and distinct— a scuffle — voices — curses — and 
now the sound of a pistol !— in a minute more the whole house 
was stirrinff. Lester in his night robe, his broadswosd in his 
hand, and his long grey hair floating behind, was the first to 
appear : the servanto, old and young, male and female, now came 
thronging simultaneously round ; and in a general body, Lester 
several paces at their head, his daughters following next to him, 
thev rushed to the apartment whence the noise, now suddenly 
stilled, had proceeded. 

The window was opened, evidently bjr force : an instrument like 
a wedffe was fixed in the bureau containing Lester's monev, and 
seemed to have been left there, as if the person using it had been 
disturbed before the design for which it was introduced had been 
accomplished, and (the omy evidence of life) Aram stood, dressed, 
in the centre of the room, a pistol in his left hand, a sword in his 
ri^ht ; a bludgeon severed in two lay at his feet, and on the floor 
within two yards of him, towards the window, drops of blood yet 
warm, showed that the pistol had not been discharged in vain. 

" And is it you, my brave friend, whom I have to thank for our 
safety ? " cried Lester, in great emotion. 

" You, Eugene ! " repeated Madeline, sinking on his breast. 

" But thanks herieafter," continued Lester ; "let us now to the 
pursuit, — ^perhaps the villain may have perished beneath your 
bullet?*' 

" Ha ! " muttered Aram, who had hitherto seemed unconscious 
of all around him ; so fixed had been his eye, so colourless his 
cheek, so motionless his posture. " Ha ! say you so ? — think you 
T have slain him ?— No, it canuot be — ^the ball did not slay ; I saw 

"n stagger^ but he rallied— not so one who receives a mortal 
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wound ?— Ha, ha !— there is blood, you say : that is true ; but what 
then? — ^it is not the first wound that kills ; you must strike again. 
—-Pooh, pooh ? what is a little blood ? " 

While ne was thus mutterin&f, Lester and the more actiye of the 
servants had already sallied through the window ; but the night 
was so intensely dark that they could not see a step beyond them. 
Lester returned, therefore, in a few moments, and met Aram's 
dark eye fixed upon him with an unutterable expression of anxiety. 

" You have found no one ? " said he, ** no dying man ?— Ha !— 
well— well — well ! they must both have escaped : the night must 
favour them." 

** Do you fancy the villain was severely wounded ? " 

"Not so — ^I trust not so; he seemed able to- — ^But stop — oh 
God ! stop ! your foot is dabbling in blood— blood shed by me, — off ! 
off!" 

Lester moved aside with a quick abhorrence, as he saw that his 
feet were indeed smearing the olood over the polished and slippery 
surface of the oak boards, and in moving he stumUed against a 
dark lantern in which the light still burned, and which the robbers 
in their flight had left. 

" Yes," said Aram, observing it, " it was by that, their own 
light, that I saw them — saw their faces — and — and [bursting into 
aloud, wild laugh] they were both strangers !" 

" Ah, I thougnt so, I knew so," said Lester, plucking the instru- 
ment from the bureau. '* I knew they could be no Grassdale men. 
What did you fancy they could be ? But— bless me, Madeline — 
what ho ! help ! — ^Aram, she has fainted at your feet ! " 

And it was indeed true and remarkable that so utter had been 
the absorption of Aram's mind, that he had been not only insensible 
to the entrance of Madeline, but even unconscious that she had 
thrown herseK on his breast. And she, overcome by her feelings, 
had slid to the ground from that momentary resting-place, in a 
swoon which Lester, in the general tumult and confusion, was now 
the first to perceive. 

At this exclamation, at the sound of Madeline's name, the blood 
rushed back from Aram's heart, where it had gathered, icv and curd- 
ling : and, awakened thoroughly and at once to himself, he knelt 
down, and weaving his arms around her, supported her head on 
his breast, and called upon her with the most passionate and 
moving exclamations. 

But when the faint bloom retinged her cheek, and her lips stirred, 
he printed a longkiss on that cheek — on those Hps, and surren- 
dered his post to JEllinor ; who, blushingly gathering the robe over 
the beautifid breast from which it had oeen slightly drawn, now 
entreated all, save the women of the house, to withdraw tiU her 
sister was restored. 

Lester, eager to hear what his guest could relate, therefore 
took Aram to his own apartment, where the particulars were 
briefly told. 

Susx>ecting, which indeed was the chief reason that excused him 
to himself in yielding to Madeline's request, that the men L^t^ 

L 2 
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and faimtelf had enootuitered in their eveiiin^ walk might he other 
than they seemed, and that they mi^ht haTe well OTerh^ird Lester|8 
communication as to the som m his house, ahd the place whe)*e it 
was stored, he had not undressed himself, out kept the door of his 
room open to listen if anything stirred. The keen sense of hearing:, 
whioh we haye before remarked him to possess, enabled him to 
catch the sound of the file at the bars, eren before Ellinor, notwith- 
standing the distance of his own chamber from the place, and 
seizing the sword which had been left in his room (the pistol was 
his own), he had descended to the room beloW. 

" What ! " said Lester, " and without a Hght ? " 

** The darkness is familiar to me," said Aram. " I cotdd walk 
by the edffe of a precipice in Ihe darkest night Without one false 
step, if I had but once pasised it before. I did not gaiii the room, 
however, till the window had been forced ; and by the light of a 
dark lantern whioh one of them held, I pjerceived two meh sliding 
by the bureau—- the rest you can imagine ; my victory was easy, 
for the bludgeon, which one of them aimed at me, gave Way at once 
to the edge of your good sword, and my pistol delivet^ me of the 
other. — There ends the history." 

Lester overwhelmed him with thanki and praises, but Aram, 
glad to escape them, hurried away to see after Madeline, Whom 
He now met on the landing-place, leaning on £llint»r's dhn, and 
still pale. 

She gave him her hand, whioh he for one moment pressed 
passionately to his lips, bttt dropped the next, with an altered 
and chilled air. And hastily observing that he wodld hot now 
detain her from a rest whioh she must so much require, he turned 
away and descended the stairs. Some of the servants were |rn>uped 
around the place of encounter \ he enteted the room, and again 
started at the sight of the blood. 

*' Bring water," said he, fiercely t ** will vou let the stagnant 
gore ooze and rot into the boards, to startle the eye ana still 
the heart with its filthy and unutterable stain } Watef , t say ! 
water!" 

They hurried to obey him, and Lester coming into the fbom to 
see the window reeloeed by the help of boards^ ^c, fotind the 
student bending over the servanti as they performed their re- 
luctant task, and rating them With a raised and hat^h. toioe for 
the hastiness with which he accused them of seekihg to slur 
it over. 
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GHAPTEB YI. 

AJ^MM AIPOKS AVOne THV ]fOVNVA|Ka.*^I[I8 8OLII0QV7 AMD FBO- 



Luce non gratft fhior t 
Trepidante semper oorde, wm moitU metu 
54d « ■■ — ■■■ » *^S«n0e4i : «« dcAav^, 'VAct I. 



Thx two nicn-f^erYwk of the houae remained ^p th^ rest of the 
ni^ht : but it wfis not tUl the vioniing had adyaiieed i9X beyond 
the usual time qf rising in the fresh shades of Chrasadale, that 
Madeline and ElUnor beeame visible ; even Lester lelt his bed an 
hour later than his wont ; and knocking at Aram's door, found the 
student was already abroad* while it waa evident that hit bed had 
not been pressed during the whole of tha night. Lester deaoended 
into the garde^. and wfui there met by Peter Bealti? and a 
detachment of the band \ who, as eommon sense and Lester had 
predicted, were indeed, at fn[ery early peri6d of iha watoh. drivan 
to tl^eir respective homes. They were now aeriQwy coneeamed for 
their unipanliness^ which they passed off as weU as Uiey oould 
. upon their conviction " that nobody at Ghrassdale coula ever really 
be robbed ; '* and promised, with sincere contrition, that they 
would be most excellent guardfii for the future. Peter was, in 
Booth, singularly chop -fallen^ and could only defend himself by an 
ineoherent mutter { from which the sauire turned somewhat impa- 
tiently when he heard, louder than the rest, the worda ^* seventy- 
seventh psalm, seventeenth verse, — 

*< Tbe clouds tb«t Wfra ^tk tUok and IdMk, 
pid r%ln fall plfoteously.** 

Xieftving tha squire to the edifietation of tiie pions host, let ns 
IqUow the stens of Aram, who at the early dawn had quiitea bis 
deeplesa chamDar, and though the clouds at that time stul poured 
down in a dull and heavy sleet, wandered away, whither he neither 
knew nor heeded. He waa now hnrryinj** with unabated speed, 
though with no purposed bourne or object, oyer the ehi^n of 
mountains that baokea the green and lovely valleys among whic^ 
hia home was cast. 

** Yes I " said he, at last halting abruptly, with a desperate reso- 
lution stamped on his countenance, ** yes ! I will so determine. 
If, after this interview, I leel that I cannot command and bind 
Houseman's perpetual secrecy, I will surrender Madeline at once. 
She has loved me generonsly and trustingly. I will not link her 

* I live a life of wretchedneis j my heart porpetoally trembling, not through fear 
of death, ' 
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life with one that may be called hence in any hour, and*to so dread 
an aeoonnt. Neither shall the grey hairs of Lester be broiight» 
with the sorrow of my shame, to a dishonoured and imtixnely 
crave. And after the outrage of last night, the daring outrage, 
now can I calculate on the safety of a day } Though Honseman 
was not present, though I can scarce believe he knew, or at least 
abetted the attack, yet they were assuredly of his ganjj^ : had one 
been seized, the clue might have traced to his detection — were 
he detected, what should I have to dread ? No, Madeline I no ; 
not while this sword hangs over me will I subject thee to share the 
horror of my fate ! " 

This resolution, which was certainlj generous, and yet no more 
than honest, Aram had no sooner arrived at. than he cdsadaaedf at 
once, by one of those efforts which poweriiyi minds can ocmunand, 
all llie weak and vacillating thoughts that miffht interfere with 
the sternness of his determination. He seemed to breathe more 
freely, and the haggard wanness of his brow relaxed at least from 
the workings that, but the moment before, distorted its wonted 
serenity with a maniac wildness. 

He now pursued his desultory way with a calmer step. 

** What a night ! " said he, again breaking into the low murmur 
in which he was accustomed to hold joommune with himself. 
** Had Houseman been one of the ruffians, a shot might have freed 
me, and without a crime, for ever ; and till the light flashed on 
their brows, I thought the smaller man bore his aspect. Ha I out, 
temptixig thought ! out on thee ! " he cried aloud, and stamping- 
with his foot; then recalled by his own vehemence, he cast a 
jealous and hurried glance round him, though at that moment hia 
step was on the very height of the mountains, where not even the 
sohtary shepherd, save in search of some more daring stra^Ler of 
the flock, ever brushed the dew from the cra^ged, ^ret fragrant 
soil. " Yet," he said^ in a lower voice, and again sinlung into the 
sombre depths of his reverie, " it is a tempting, a wondrously 
tempting thought. And it struck athwart me like a flash of 
lightning when this hand was at his throat— a tighter strain, 
another moment, and Eujfene Aram had not had an enemy, a 
witness against nim left m the world. Ha ! are the dead no foes 
then ? are the dead no witnesses ? " Here he relapsed into utter 
silence, but his gestures continued wild, and his eyes wandered 
round, with a bloodshot and unquiet glare. ** Enougn," at length 
he said calmly ; and with the manner of one who has rolled a 
atone from hie heart;* "Enough! I will not so sully myself; 
unless all other hope of self-preservation be extinct. And why 
despond ? the plan I have thought of seems well laid, wise, con- 
summate at all points. Let me consider — forfeited the moment he 
re-enters England— not given till he has left it— paid periodically, 
and of such extent as to supply his wants, preserve him from crime, 
and forbid the possibility of extorting more : all this sounds well ; 
and if not feasible at last, why farewell Madeline, and I myself 

* Eastern sayiuff. 
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leaye this land for ever. Gome wliat will to me — death in its vilest 
shape — ^let not tiie stroke fiedl on lliat breast. And if it be/' be 
continued, his face lighting up, " if it be, as it may yet, that I can 
chain this hell-hound, why, even then, the instant that Madeline 
is mine I will fly these scenes ; I will seek a yet obscurer and 
remoter comer of eartii : I will choose another name — Fool ! why 
did I not so before ? But matters it } What is writ is writ. Who 
can struggle with the invisible and giant hand that launched the 
world it^f into motion ; and at whose pre-decree we hold the dark 
boons of life and death." 

It was not till evening that Aram, utterly worn out and exhausted, 
found himself in the neighbourhood of Lester's house. The sun 
had only broken forth at its setting, and it now glittered, from its 
western pyre, over the dripping hedges, and spread a brief but 
magic glow along the rich landscape around ; the changing woods 
clad in the thousand dies of autumn; the scattered and peaceful 
cottages, with their long wreaths of smoke curling upward, and the 
grey ana venerable walls of the manor-house, with tne church hard 
By, and the delicate spire, which, mixing itself with heaven, is at 
once the most touching and solemn emblem of the faith to which it 
is devoted. It was a Sabbath eve ; and from the spot on which 
Aram stood, he might discern many a rustic train trotming slowly 
up the green village, lane towards the church ; and the deep beU 
which summoned to the last service of the day now swimg its voice 
&r over the sunlit and tranquil scene. 

But it was not the setting sun, nor the autumnal landscape, nor 
the voice of the holy bell, that now arrested the step of Aram. At 
a little distance before him, leaning over a gate, and seemingly 
waiting till the ceasing of Ihe bell should announce the ti^e to 
enter uie sacred mansion, he beheld the figure of Madeline Lester. 
Her head, at the moment, was averted from him, as if she were 




turned round, and, seeing him, uttered an exclamation of joy. It 
was now too late for avoidance ; and calling to his aid Ihat mastery 
over his features which, in ordinary times, few more eminently 
possessed, he approached his beautiful mistress with a smile as 
serene, if not as glowing as her own. But she had already opened 
the gate, and bounding forward, met him half way. 

'* Ah, truant, truant," said she ; ** the whole day absent, with- 
out inquiry or farewell ! After this, when shall I believe that thou 
really lovest me ?" 

'* But," continued Madeline, gazing on his countenance, which 
bore witness, in ite present languor, to the fierce emotions which 
had lately raged within, " but, heavens I dearest, how pale you 
look 2 you are fatigued ; give me your hand, Eugene, — it is parched 
and dry. Come into the nouse ; — you must need rest and refresh- 
ment." 

" I am better here, my Madeline, — ^the air and the sun revive 



my 
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me: let ub rest by the stile yonder. Bat yott were going to 
cnurch, and the bell has ceased. 

** I conld attend, I fear, little to theprayers now," said Madeline, 
" unless you feel well enough, and will come to ohurch with me." 

'* To church !" said Aram, with a half shudder. *^'So; i 
thoughts are in no mood for prayer." 

" Then you shall give your thoughts to me, ana I, in retom, win 
pray for you before 1 rest." 

And so saying, Madeline, with her usual innocent frankness of 
manner, wound her arm in his, and they walked onwavd towards 
the stile Aram had pointed out. It was a little rustio stile, with 
chestnut-trees hanging orer it on either side. It stands to this day, 
and I have pleased myself with finding Walter Lester's initiaLi, 
and Madeline's also, with the date of the year, oarved in half-worn 
letters on the wood, probably by the hana of uie former. 

They now rested at this spot. All around them was still and 
solitary ; the groups of peasants had entered the church, and 
nothing of life, save the cattle grazing in the distant £elds, or the 
thrush starting from the wet bushes, was visible. The winds were 
lulled to rest, and, though somewhat of the chill of autumn floated 
on the air, it only bore a balm to the harassed brow and fevered 
Teins of the stuaent ; and Madeline ! — she Mt nothing but his 
presence. It was exactly what we picture to ourselves of a Sab- 
bath eve, unutterablv serene and soft, and borrowing from tibe 
very melancholy of the declining year an impressive yet a mild 
solemnity. 

There are seasons, often in the most dark or turbulent periods 
of our life, when (why, we know not) we are suddenly called from 
ourselves, by the remembrances of early childhood : something 
touches the electric chain, and lo ! a host of shadowy and sweet 
recollections steal upon us. The wheel rests, the oar is suspended, 
we are snatched from the labour and travail of present life ; we are 
bom again, and live anew. As the secret page in which the cha- 
racters once written seem for ever e&ced, but which, if breathed 
upon, gives them again into view; so the memory can revive the 
images invisible for years : but while we gaze^ the breath recedes 
from the surface, and all, one moment so vivid, with the next 
moment has become once more a blank ! 

** It is singular," said Aram, " but often as I have paused at this 
st)ot, and gazed upon this landscape, a likeness to the scenes of my 
onildish life, which it now seems to me to present, never occurred 
to me before. Yes, yonder, in that cottage, with the sycamores in 
front, and the orchard extending behind, till its boundary, as we 
now stand, seems lost among the woodland, I could fancy that I 
looked upon my father's home. The clump of trees that lies yonder 
to the right could cheat me readily to tbe belief that I saw the 
little grove, in which, enamoured with the first passion of study, I 
was wont to pore over the thrice-read book through the long sum- 
mer days; — a boy — a thoughtful boy ; yet, oh, how happy! What 
worlds appeared then to me to open in every page I how exhaustless 
I thought the treasures and the hopes of life ! and beautiful on the 
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jaountain tops seemed to me the stem of knowledi^e \ I did not 
dream of all tliat tlie musiii^ and lonely passion that I niursed was 
to entail upon me. There, in the clefts of the Tallej, on the ridges 
of the hill, or by the fragrant course of the stream, I began already 
to tvin its hist(xry from the herb or flower; I saw nothing that I 
did not long to luirayei its secrets ; all that the earth nourished 
ministered to one desire : — and what of low or sordid did there 
mingle with that desire ? The petty ayarioe, the mean ambition, 
iiie debasinff loTe» even the heat, tbe ange^ the' fiekleness, the 
caprice of ower men, did they allure or bow down my nature from 
its steep and solitary eyrie } i li^ed but to feed my mind ; wisdom 
Was my thirst, my dream, my aliment, my sole fount and suste- 
nance of life. And have I not sown the wind and reaped the whirl- 
wind } The glory of my youth is gone, my veins are chilled, my 
frame is bowed, my heart is gnawed with cares, my neryes are 
unstrung as a loosened bow : and what, after all, is my gain } Oh, 
God ! wnat is my gain ?" 

" Eugene, dear, dear Eugene ! " murmured Madeline, soothingly, 
and wrestling with her tears, ** is not your gain great } is it not 
triumph l^at you stan^ while yet young, almost alone in the 
world, for success in all that you have attempted V* 

''And what," exclaimed Aram, breaking in upon her, ** what is 
this world which we ransack but a stupendous charnel-house? 
Everything that we deem most lovely, ask its origin? — Decay! 
When we rifle nature, and collect wisdom, are we not like the hags 
of old, culling simples from the rank grave, and extracting sorceries 
from the rotting E>ones of the dead? Everything around us is 
fathered by corrupti9n, battened by corruption, and into corruption 
returns at last. Corruption is at once the womb and grave of 
Nature, and the very beauty on which we gaze,— the cloud, and 
the tree, and the swarming waters, — aU are one vast panorama of 
deatii ! But it did not always seem to me thus ; and even now I 
speak with a heated pulse and a dizzy brain. Come, Madeline, let 
us chuige the theme." 

And dismissing at once from his lanruage, and perhaps, as he 
proceeded, also from his mind, all of its former gloom, except such 
as might shade, but not embitter, the natural tenderness of remem- 
brance, Aram now related, witJi that vividness of diction, which, 
though we feel we can very inadequately convey its effect, charac- 
terised his conversation, and gave something of poetic interest to 
all he uttered, those reminiscences which belong to childhood, and 
which all of us take delight to hear from the lips of one we love. 

It was while on this theme that the lights which the deepening 
twilight had now made necessary became visible in the church, 
streaming afar through its large oriel window, and brightening the 
dark firs that overshadowed the graves around : and just at that 
moment the organ (a gift from a rich rector, and the ooast of the 
neighbouring coun^) stole ui)on the silence with its swelling and 
solemn note. There was something in the strain of this sudden musio 
that was so kindred with the holy repose of the scene. — chimed so 
exactiy to the chord now vibrating in Aram's mind, that it struck 



upon him at once with an irresistible power. He pansed abruptly, 
" as if an angel spoke ! " That sound, so neouliarly adapted to express 
sacred and unearthly emotion, none who nave ever mourned or sinned 
can hear, at an unlooked-for moment, without a certain sentiment 




mother, pointing to him the holy verse ; there the half-arch, half- 
reverent face of his little sister (she died yoimg!),— there the 
upward eye and hushed ooxmtenance of the preacher who had first 
raised his mind to knowledge, and supplied its food, — all, all lived| 
moved, breathed again before him, alL as when he was young ana 
guiltless, and at peace ; hope and the future one word ! 

He bowed his head lower and lower ; the hardness and hypocrisies 
of pride, the sense of danger and of horror, that, in agitating, still 
supported, the mind of this resolute and scheming man, at once 
forsook him. Madeline felt his tears drop fast and burning on her 
hand, and the next moment, overcome by the relief it afforaed to a 
heart preyed upon by fiery and dread secrets, which it could not 
reveal, and a frame exhausted by the long and exlxeme tension of 
all its powers, he laid his head upon that faithful bosom, and wept 
aloud. 
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Mfaebeth. Now o'er the one half workl 

Xfttare leeins dead. 

♦ * * * 

DonalbtUn. Our separated fortune 

Shall keep ua both the lafcr 

* * * « 

Old Man. Houn dreadful, and thing^s ttttMge^^Maebeth, 



" Am) you must really go to , to nay your importunate 

creditor this ver^ evening ? Sunday is a baa day for such matters : 
but as you pay him by an order^ it does not much signify ; and I 
can well understand your impatience to feel relieved irom the debt. 
But it is already late ; and it it must be so, you had better start." 

''True," said Aram, to the above remark of Lester's, as the two 
stood together without the door ; ** but do you feel quite secure and 
guarded against any renewed attack ?" 

** Why, unless they bring a regiment, yes ! I have put a body of 

r patrol on a service where they can scarce be inefficient, vi2., I 
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have stationed them in the honse instead of without ; and I shall 
myself hear them company through the greater part of the night : 

to-morrow I shall remove all that I possess of value to (the 

county town), including those unlucky guineas, which you will not 
ease me of." 

** The order you have kindly given me will amply satisfy my 
purpose," answered Aram. '* And so there has heen no clue to 
these robheries discovered throughout the day ? " 

" None : to-morrow, the magistrates are to meet at , and con- 
cert measures : it is absolutely impossible but that we should detect 
the villains in a few days, viz. if they remain in these parts. I 
hope to heaven you will not meet them this evening." 

I shall go well armed," answered Aram, " and the horse you 
lend me is fleet and strong. And now farewell for tiie present. I 
shall probably not return to Orassdale this night, or if I do, it will 
be at so late an hour, that I shall seek my own domicile without 
disturbing you." 

" No, no ; you had better remain in the town, and not return 
till morning," said the squire. **'And now let us come to the 
stables." ^ 

^ To obviate all chance of suspicion as to the real place of his des- 
tination, Aram deliberately rode to the town he had mentioned, as 
the one in which his nretended creditor expected him. He put up 
at an inn, walked forth as if to visit some one in the town, returned, 
remounted, and by a circuitous route came into the neignbourhood 
of the place in which he was to meet Houseman ; then turning 
into a long and dense chain of wood, he fastened his horse to a 
tree, and looking to the priming of his pistols, which he carried 
under his riding-cloak, proceeded to the spot on foot. 

Th^ night was still, and not wholly dark ; for the clouds lav 
scattered though dense, and suffered many stars to gleam througn 
the heavy air ; the moon herself was abroad, but on her decline, 
and looked forth with a wan and saddened aspect, as she travelled 
from doud to cloud. It has been the necessary course of our nar- 
rative, to portray Aram more often in his weaker moments than, 
to give an exact notion of his character, we could have altogether 
wished ; but whenever he stood in the actual presence of danger, 
his whole soul was in arms to cope with it worthily : courage, 
sagacity, even cunning, all awakened to the encounter ; and tne 
nund which his life had so austerely cultivated repaid him in the 
urgent season with its acute address and unswerving hardihood. 
The Devil's Crag, as it was popularly called, was a spot conse- 
crated by many a wild tradition, which would not, perhaps, be 
wholly out of character with the dark thread of this tale, did 
the rapidity of our narrative allow us to relate them. 

The same stream which lent so soft an attraction to the valleys 
of Grassdale here assumed a diJSerent character; broad, blacK, 
and rushing, it whirled along a course, overhung by shagged 
and abrupt banks. On the opposite side to that by wmch Aram now 
pursued his path, an almost perpendicular mountain was covered 
with gigantic pine and fir, that might have reminded a German 
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wnnderer of the darkest reoeases of the Hartz, and ieemed, indeed, 
uo unworthy hauut for the weird huntfixnan or the foorest fiend. 
Oyer this wood the moon now shimmered, with the pale and feeble 
light we have already desoribed ; and only threw into a more 
sombre shade the motionless and gloomy foliage. Of all the 
offspring of ^e forest, the fir bears, perhai)8, the most saddening 
and desolate aspect. Its long branches, without absolute leaf or 
blossom ; its dead, dark, eternal hue, whioh the winter seems to 
wither not. nor the spnng to revivei haye I know not what of a 
mystio and unnatural life. Around all woodland, there is that 
horror umhrarum * which becomes more soltBUi and awful amidst 
the silence and depth of night ) but this is yet more especially the 
charaoteristiQ oi that sullen eyergreen. Perhaps, too, this effect 
is increased by the sterile and dreary soil on which, when in 
groyes, it is generally found ; and its yery hardness, the yery per- 
tinacity with which it draws its strange unfiuctuating life m>m 
the sternest wastes and most reluctant strata, enhance, uncon- 
sciously, the unwelcome effect it is calculated to create upon the 
mind. At this place, too, the waters that dashed beneath gaye 
yet additional wildness to the rank yerdure of the wood, and 
contributed, by their rushing darkness partially broken by the 
stars, and the hoarse roar of their chafed ooune, a yet more grim 
and sayage sublimity to the scene. 

Windixu: a narrow path (for the whole country was as familiar as a 
garden to Eis footstep), that led through the tall, wet herbage, almost 
alon^ the perilous brink of the stream, Aram was now aware, by 
the increased and deafening sound of the waters, that the appointed 
spot was nearly gained ; and presently the glimmering and ini- 
perfect light oi the skies reyealed the dim shape of a gigantic 
rock, that rose abruptly from the middle of the stream'; and 
which, rude, barren, yast, as it really was, seemed now, by the 
uncertainty of niffht, like some monstrous and deformed oreature 
of the waters suddenly emerging from their vexed and dreary 
depths. This was the far-famed Crag, which had borrowed from 
tradition its eyil and ominous name. And now, the stream, bend- 
ing round with a broad and sudden swoop, showed at a little dis- 
tance, ghostly and indistinct through the darkness, the mighW 
Water&ll, whose roar had been his guide. Only in one streak 
a-down the giant cataract the stars were reflected ; and this long 
train of broken light glittered pretematurally forth through the 
rugged crags and sombre yerdure that wrapped either side of the 
waterfall in utter and rayless rioom. 

Nothing could exceed the forlorn and terrific grandeur of the 
spot ; the roar of the waters supplied to the ear what the night 
forbade to the eye. Incessant and eternal tiiey thundered down 
into the gulf; and then shooting oyer that Isarfol basin, and 
forming another, but a mimic fall, dashed on till they were opposed 
by the sullen and abrupt crag below ; and besieging its base with 
a renewed roax, sent their foamy and angry spray half-way up the 
hoar asoent. 

* Sbadowy horror. 
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At this stem and dreary spot, ttbU stiited for ench conferences 
as Aram and Honsemaji alone oonld hold ; and which, whateyer 
was the original secret that linked the two men thus strangely, 
seemed of necessity to partake of a desperate and lawless character, 
with danger for its main topic, and death itself for its colouring, 
Aram now paused, and with an eye accustomed to the darkness, 
looked around for his companion. 

He did not wait long : from the profound shadow that girded 
the space immediately around the rail, Houseman emerged and 
joined the student. The stunning noise of the cataract in the 
place where Uiey met, forbade any attempt to converse ; and thev 
walked on b^ the course of the stream, to gain a spot less in reach 
of the deafening shout of the mountain giant as he rui^d idtii his 
banded waters upon the valley like a foet 

It was noticeable that as they proceeded, Aram walked on with 
an unsuspioiouB and carekss demeanour ; but Housetian pointing 
out l^e way with his hand, not leading it, kept a litUe behind 
Aram, and watched his motMHis with a vigilant and wary eye. 
ThiB student, who had diverged from the path at Houseman's 
dii^ction, no^ paused at a place Where tiits matted bushes seemed 
to forbid any farther progress \ and said, for the first time breaking 
the silende, ** We cannot pr(Xseed ; shall this be the place of our 
confei'ehce ? " 

" Ko," siid Houseman, ** we had better pierce the bushes* I 
know the #ay, but will not lead it." 

" And wherefore ? " 

" The Inark of ytmr gripe is still on my throaty" replied House- 
man, significantly: '* you know as well as I, that it is Aot always 
safe to have a Mend lagging behind." 

"Let us rest here^ then," said Aram, calmly, the darlmess 
veiling ahy alteration of his countenance, which his oomntde's 
suspicion mi^ht have created. 

** Yet it were much betfcCT," said Houseman, doubtimgiy, ** couid 
we j?ain the cave below." 

** The cave ! " said Aram, starting, as if the wovd had a sound 
of fear. 

" Ay, ay : but not St. Robert's," said Houseman ; and ttie mn 
of his teeth was visible tiirough the dulness of the ^ade. "* But 
come, give me your hand, and I will venture to conduct you 
through the thicket : — that is your left hand," observed House- 
man, with a )3harp and angry suspicion in his tone ; '* give me 
the right." 

"As you Irill," said Aram, in a Bubdtiefl, yet meaning Toioe, 
that seemed to come irdm his heart ; and thrilled, for an mstant, 
to the bones of him who heard it ; "as you Will, but for •fourteen 
years I have fact given this right hand, in pledge of fellowihip, 
to living man ; you alone deserve "the courteey — ^there ! " 

Houseman hesitated before he took tiie hand now extended to 
him. 

" Pshaw ! " said he, as if indignant at himself; " what scruples 
at a shadow ! Come [grasping the hand], that's well-*-6o, so ; now 
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we are in the tliicket-Hread firm— this way— hold," continued 
lloaseman. nnder his breath, as suspicion anew seemed to cross 
him ; " hold I we can see each others face not even dimly now ; 
hut in this hand, — my right is free, — ^I hare a knife that has done 
^ood service ere this ; and if I do hut suspect that you are about 
to play me false. I buiy it in your heart. Do you heed me ?" ! 

^ Fool I" saia Aram, scornfully, "I should dread you dead yet 
more than living." 

Houseman made no answer : but continued to groi>e on through 
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covered by one unacquainted with the clue. 

They had now walked on for some minutes, and of late their 
steps had been threading a rugged and somewhat precipitous 
descent : all this while, the pulse of the hand Houseman held, 
beat with as stedfast and calm a throb, as in the most quiet mood 
of learned meditation, although Aram could not but be conscious 
that a mere accident, a slip of the foot, an entanglement in the 
briars, might awaken the irritable fears of his nman comrade, 
and Imng the knife to his breast. But this was not that form of 
death that could shake the nerves of Aram ; nor, though arming 
his whole soul to ward off one dangen was he well sensible of 
another, that miffht have seemed equaUy near and jxrobable, to a 
less collected and energetic nature. Houseman now halted, again 

Sut aside the boughs, proceeded a few steps, and by a certain 
ampness and oppression in the air, Aram rightly conjectured 
himself in the cavern Houseman had spoken of. 

''We are landed now." said Houseman: "but wait, I will 
strike a light ; I do not love darkness, even with another sort of 
companion than the one I have now the honour to entertain !" 

In a few moments a light was i)roduced, and placed aloft on a 
crag in the cavern ; but the ray it gave was feeole and dull, and 
left all, beyond the immediate spot in which they stood, in a 
darkness little less Cimmerian than before. 

" * Fore Gad, it is cold," said Houseman, shivering ; ** but I have 
taken care, you see, to provide for a friend's comfort." 80 saying, 
he approached a bimole of dry sticks and leaves, piled at one 
comer of the cave, applied the Bght to the fuel, and presently the 
iire rose crackling, breaking into a thousand sparks, and freeing 
itself gradually from the clouds of smoke in which it was enve- 
loped. It now mounted into a ruddy and cheering flame, and the 
warm glow played picturesquely upon the grey sides of the cavern, 
which was of a rugged shape, and small dimensioDs, and cast its 
reddening light over the forms of the two men. 

Houseman stood close to the flame, spreading his hands over it, 
and a sort of grim complacency stealing along features singularly 
ill-favoured, and sinister in their expression, as he felt the animal 
luxury of the warmth. 

Across his middle was a broad leathern belt, containing a 
brace of large horse-pistols, and the knife, or rather dagger, wiUv 
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which he had menaced Aram — an instrument sharpened on both 
sides, and nearly a foot in leng:th. Altogether, what with his 
musoular breadm of figure, his hard ana ragged features, his 
weapons, and a certain reckless, bravo air which indescribably 
marked his attitude and bearing, it was not well possible to 
imagine a fitter habitant for that grim cave, or one from whom 
men of peace, like Eugene Aram, might have seemed to deriye 
more reasonable cause oi alarm. 

The scholar stood at a little distance, waiting till his comnanion 
was entirely prepared for the conference, and his pale and lofty 
features, hushed in their usual deep, but at such a moment almost 
preternatural, repose. He stood leaning with folded arms against 
the rude wsdl ; the light reflected upon his dark garments, with 
the graceful riding-cloak of the day half falling from his shoulder, 
and reyealing also the pistols in nis belt, and the sword which, 
though commonly worn at that time by all pretending to supe- 
rior!^ above the lower and trading orders, Aram usually waived 
as a distinction, but now carried as a defence. And nothmg could 
be more striking than the contrast between the ruffian form of his 
companion and the delicate and chisseled beauty of the student's 
features, with their air of mournful intelligence and serene com- 
mand^ and the slender, though nervous symmetx^ of his frame. 

*' Houseman," said Aram, now advancing, as his comrade turned > 
his face from the flame towards him, ''before we enter on the 
main subject of our proposed commune, tell me, were you engaged 
in the attempt last night upon Lester's house ? " 

" By the fiend, no i answered Houseman ; "nor did I learn it 
till this morning : it was unpremeditated tiU within a few hours of 
the time, by the two fools who alone planned it. The fact is, that 
I myself and a greater part of our littie band were engaged some 
miles off, in the western part of the county. Two-^our general 
spies — ^had been, of their own accord, into your neighbourhood, 
to reconnoitre. They marked Lester's house during tne day, and 
gathered from unsuspected inquiry in the village — ^for they were 
dressed as mere coxmtry clowns, — several particulars which in- 
duced them to think the house contained what might repay the 
trouble of breaking into it. And walking along the fields, they 
overheard the good master of the house tell one of his neighbours 
of a larffe sum at home ; nay, even describe the place where it was 
kept : that determined them ;— they feared that the sum might 
be removed the next day ; they had noted the house sufficientiy 
to profit hj the description given : they determined, then, of them- 
selves, for it was too late to reckon on our assistance, to break into 
the room in which the money was kept— though from the aroused 
vigilance of the frightened hamlet and the force within the house, 
they resolved to attempt no further booty. They reckoned on the 
violence of the storm, and the darkness of the night, to prevent 
their being heard or seen : they were mistaken — ^the house was 
alarmed, they were no sooner in the luckless room, than '* 

" Well, I "know the rest. Was the one wounded dangerously 
hurt?" 
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*' Oh, he will recover— 4ie will reoover ; our men. are no chickeiiB. 
But I own I thougfajt it natoral that you iniffht suspect me of shariuf 
in the attack ; and though, as I have said before, I do not love you, 
I have no wish to embroil matters so far as an outras^ on the house 
of your father-in-law might be reasonably expeotea to 4p ; — at «11 
events^ while the gate to an amicable eomproraiee between us is 
still open." 

'* I am satisfied on this head," said Aram, '* and I can now treat 
wi*& you in a spirit of less distrustfdl precaution ih&B. before. I 
teU you. Houseman, that the teims are no longer at your control ; 
you must leave this part of the country, and that fort&witk, or you 
inevitubly perit^. The whole popidanon is alarmed, astd the most 
Tigilant of the London police nave been already tent for. Life is 
sweet to you as to us all, and I cannot imag^ you so mad as to 
incur; not the risk, but the oertainty, of losing k. Ton eaaa no 
longer, therefore, hold &e threat of tout nresence «T«r my head. 
Besides, were you able to do so, I at least nave the power, ^duc^ 
you seem to have forgotten, of freeing myself from it. Am I chained 
to yondw valleys ^ Hare I not the faouzty of quitting lihem at any 
moment I will } of seeking a hiding-pkce which mi^ baffle, not 
only your vigilance to discover me, Imt that of the law? True, my 
approaching marriage puts tiome dog upon mv wing ; hot you know 
that I, of all men, am not likely to i)e the uave of passion. And 
whAt ties are strong enough to arrest the tfleps of n^n who flies 
from a fearfiil deadi? Am I using sc^histiy here, Houseman^ 
Have I not reason on my side ? " 

'* What you say is true enough," fRxid Houseman, veluetaintl^ ; 
" I do not gainsav it. But I know you have not sought me, in this 
spot, and at this hour, for iftie purpose of denying mv cLaiBM : the 
desire of compromise alone can have brought you Mtner." 

'* You speak well," said Aram, preserving the admirable coolness 
of his manner ; and continuing the deep and eagaciotts hypocrisy 
by which he sought to baffle the dogged covetousness ana keen 
sense of interest with whidi he had to contend. ** It is not easy 
for either of us to deceive Hie oth^. We are men, whose percep- 
tion a life of danger has sharpened upon aM points ; I spei^ to you 
frankly, for disguise is unavailing. Thouifh I can Iky from your 
reach,--though I can desert my present 'home and my intended 
bride, — I would foin HiAJok. I have free and seoure choioe to preserve 
that exact path and soene of life which I kwve chafed out for 
myself : I would foin be rid of all aiypvehenfiion from you. ^Hiere 
are two wa^ only by which this eeourity con he wont the^kstis 
through your death ^-^lay, start not, nor put your hand t>n your 
pistol ; you have not now cause to fear me. Mad 1 chosen that 
method of escape, I could have effeotod it long since : when moiyths 
a^ you slOTt under my roof, — ay, «rfep^,— what should have 
hindered me nom stabbing you dunng the slamher ? Two nights 
since, when my blood was up, and the fury upon me, — what ehould 
have prevented me tigbtenang^ the grasp that you so resent, and 
laying you breathless at mj met? Nay, now, though you keep 
-our eye fixed upon my motions, and your hand upon your weapon, 
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you would be no matcli for a desperate and resolved man, who 
might as weU perish in conflict with you as by the protracted 
accomplishment of your threats. Tour ball might fail (even now 
I seeyour hand trembles) — mine, if 1 bo will it, is certain death. 
Ko, Houseman, it would be as yain for your eye to scan the dark 
pool into whose breast yon cataract casts its waters, as for your 
intellect to pierce the depths of my mind and motiyes. Tour 
murder, though in self-deienoe, would lay a weight upon my soul, 
which would sink it for eyer : I should see, in your death, new 
chances of detection spread themselyes before me : the teorors of 
the dead are not to be Dought or awed into silence ; I diould pass 
from one peril into another ; and the law's dread vengeance might 
fall upon me, through the last peril, even yet more surely than 
through the first. Be composed, then, on this point! From my hand, 
unless you urge it madly upon yourself, you are wholly safe. Let 
us tnm to my second method of attaining security. It Hes, not in 
your momentary cessation from persecutions ; not in your absence 
nrom this spot alone ; you must quit the country— you must never 
return to it— your home must be cast, and your very grave dug, in 
a foreign soil. Are you prepared for this i If not, I cIeui say no 
more ; and I again cast myself passive into the arms of fate." 

'* Tou ask," said Houseman, whose fears were allayed by Aram's 
address, though, at the same time, his dissolute and desperate 
nature was subdued and tamed in spite of himself by the very 
composure of the loftier mind with which it was brought in con- 
tact : — " you ask," said he, " no trifiing favour of a man— to desert 
his country for ever ; but I am no dreamer, that I should love one 
spot better than another. I mighty perhaps, prefer a foreign clime, 
as the safer and the freer from old recollections, if I could live in 
it as a man who loves the relish of life should do. Show me the 
advantages I am to gain by exile, and fareweU to the pale clif& of 
England for ever ! " 

'* Tour demand is just," answered Aram. " Listen, then. I am 
willing to coin all my poor wealth, save alone the barest pittance 
wherewith to sustain life ; nay, more, I am prepared also to melt 
down the whole of my possible expectations from others, into llie 
form of an annuity to yourself. But mark, it will be taken out of 
my hands, so that you can have no power over me to alter the con- 
ditions with which it will be saddled. It will be so vested that it 
shall commence the moment you touch a foreign clime ; and wholly 
and for ever cease the moment you set foot on any part of EngHsn 
ffround ; or, mark also, at the moment of my death. ' I shall then 
know that no farther nope from me can induce you to risk this 
income ; for, as I shall have Grpent my all in attaining it, you cannot 
even meditate the design of extortmg more. I snaU Know that 
you will not menace my life ; for my deatib would be the destruc- 
tion of your fortunes. We shall live thus separate and secure 
from each other ; you will have only cause to hope for my safety ; 
and I shall have no reason to shudder at your pursuits. It is Irue, 
that one source of fear might e:d^ for me stul— namely, that in 
dying you should enjoy the fruitless vengeance of criminating w 

X 
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Bnt this ohanoe I must patiently endure ; you, if older, are more 
robust and hardy than myBelf— your life wiU probably be longer 
than mine ; and, even were it otherwise, why should we destroy 
one another ? I will solemnly swear to respect your secret at my 
death-bed ; why not on your part, I say not swear, but resolye, to 
respect mine ? We cannot loye one another, bnt why hate with a 
gratuitous and demon vengeance? No, Houseman, however cir- 
cumstances may have darkened or steeled your heart, it is touched 
with humanity yet ; you will owe to me the bread of a secure and 
easy existence — ^you will feel that I have stripped myself, even to 
I>enury, to nurohase the comforts I oheerftdly resign to you— you 
will rememoer that, instead of the sacrifices enjoined by this alter- 
native, I might have sought only to counteract your threats by 
attempting a life that you strove to make a snare and torture to my 
own. You will remember lids ; and you will not grudge me the 
austere and ffloomy solitude in which I seek to forget, or the one 
solace with which I, perhaps vainly, endeavour to cheer my passage 
to a quiet giave. No, Houseman, no ; dislike, bate, menace me as 
you will, I still feel I shall have no cause to dread the mere wanton- 
ness of your reven^." 

These words, aided by a tone of voice, and an expression of 
countenance that gave tnem perhaps their chief effect, took even 
the hardened nature of Houseman by surprise : he was affected by 
an emotion which he could not have believed it possible the man 
who till then had galled him by the humbling sense of inferiority 
could have created. He extended his hand to Aram. 

"By ," he exclaimed, with an oath which we spare the 

reader, " you are right ! you have made me as helpless in your 
hands as an infant. I acceptyouroffer^-if I were to refuse it, Ishould 
be driven to the same courses I now pursue. But li}ok you, I know 
not what may be tixe amount of the annuity you can raise. I 
shall not, however, require more than will satisfy my wants ; 
which, if not so scanty as your own, are not at least very extrava- 
gant or very refined. As for the rest, if there be any surplus, 
in God's name keep it for yourself, and rest assured that, so far as 
I am concerned, you shall be molested no more." 

" No, Houseman," said Aram, with a half smile, " you shall 
have all I first mentioned ; that is, all beyond what nature craves, 
honourably and fully. Man's best resolutions are weak : if yon 
knew I i>osses8ed aught to spare, a fancied want, a momentary 
ex^vagance, miffht tempt you to demand it. Let us put ourselves 
beyond the possible reach of temptation. But do not flatter your- 
self by the nope that the income will be magnificent. My own 
annuity is but trifling, and the half of the dowry I expect from my 
future father-in-law is all that I can at present obtain. The 
whole of that dowry is insignificant as a sum. But if this does 
not sufSce for you, I must beg or borrow elsewhere.' 

" This, after all, is a pieasanter way of settling business,*' said 
Houseman, *'.than by threats and anger. And now I will tell you 
exactly tlie sum on which, if I could receive it yearly, I could live 
without looking beyond the pale of the law for more— on which I 



oonld cheerfully nnoimoe- England, and oonuuenoe 'the honest 
num.' Snt thMi, hatk you, I most haTe lulf settled on my little 
dau ght er." 

"What! have you _a_ ohiiuf" said Aram, eagerly, and well 
pleased to find an additioaai security for his own safety. 

_" Ay, a little girl— my onlv one-— in her eighti jrar. She lives 
yri& her grandmother, for she la motherless ; and tiiat girl must 
not be left quite destitute should I be summoned henoe before my 
time. Some twelve years hence — as poor Jane pr')mises to be 
pretty— she maybe married off my hands ; but tier iMilIdhood must 
not be exposed to the ohauoes of beggary or sham^." 

" Boubtless not, doubtless not. Who shall say now that we ever 
outlive feeling?" said Aram. " Half the annuity shall be settled 
upuJi lipr, should ate (jurvi\(.' ynu ; 'but on the same condition, 
oeasiutc wtit'ii 1 ilie, vr the instant utyniir Tetum to England. And 
now-uoaie tlie aura that you deem siiffioing." 

"Why," said HouBeman, oountLoguiihis fingers, and muttering, 
" twenty— fifty— wine and the creature cheap abroad— humph! a 
Jiundrea for liviag. and half as much ttor pleasure. Come, ft'^i" , 
one hundred and llfty guineas per annum, English money, will do 
for a foreign life — you see 1 am easily satisfied." 

" fie it so," said Aram ; " 1 will engage, by one means or anoiher, 
to ohtain what you ask. For this purpose I shall set out for 
London to-morrow ; 1 will not lose a moment in seeing the neces- 
sary lettlMnent made as we have specified. But, meanwhile, you 
moit engage to leave this neighbourhood, and, if possible, cause 
your oomcade* to do the same ; although you will not hesitate, for 
the lake of your own safety, immediately to separate from them." 

"Now that we are on j;ood terms," replied Houseman, " I will 
not scruple te oblige you m these partioalars. My oomiades intend 
to quit Uie ootmtry liefare to-morrow : nay, half are already gone : 
by daybreak I myself will be some miles hence, and separated from 
eaoh of them. Let us meet in London after the business is com- 
pleted, and there oonolude our la«t interview on earth." 

" 'Wnat will be your address ? " 

" In Lambeth there is a narrow alley tiiat leads to llie water- 
side, called Peveril Lane. The last house to the right, towards the 
river, is my usual lodging — a safe resting-plaoe at all times, and 
for all men." 

" There and then will I seek yoa. And now. Houseman, fare 
yon well ! As yon remember your word to me, may life flow 
smooth for your child." 

"Eugene Aram," said Houseman, "there is about yon something 
against which the fieroer devil within me would rise in vain, I have 
read that the tiger can be awed by the human eye, and you compel 
me into submission by a spell equally unaocountahle. You are a 
singular man, and it seems to me a riddle how we could ever have 
been tlias connected ; or how — hut we will not rip up the post it is 
an ugly sight, and the fire is just out. Those stories do not do for 
the urk. But to return ; — were it only for the sake of my child, 
yoa might depend upon me now ; better, too, an arrangement of 
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this sort, than if I had a larger sum. in hand, whioh I might be 
tempted to fling away, and, in looking for more, run my ne^ into 
a halter, and leave poor Jane upon charity. But come, it is almost 
dark again, and no doubt you wish to be stirring : stay, I will lead 
you back, and put you on the right track, lest you stmnble on my 
mends." 

" Is this cavern one of their haunts ? " said Aram. 

" Sometimes ; but they sleep tiie other side of the Devil's Crag 
to-night. Nothing like a change of quarters for longevity — eh ? " 

" Aiid they easily spare you ? " 

" Yes, if it be only on rare occasions, and on the plea oi family 
business. Now then, your hand, as before. 'Sdeath ! how it rains ! 
— ^lightning too ! — ^I could look with less fear on a naked sword 
than those red, forked, blinding flashes. — Hark ! thunder ! " 

The night had now, indeed, suddenly changed its aspect; the 
rain descended in torrents, even more impetuously thiu[i on the 
former night, while the thunder burst over tfieir very heads, as they 
w;ound upward through the brake. With every instant the light- 
ning, darting through the riven chasm of the blackness that seemed 
suspended as in a solid substance above, brightened the whole 
heaven into one livid and ternflc flame, and showed to the two 
men the faces of each other, rendered deathlike and ghastly by tibie 
glare. Houseman was evidently affected bv the fear that some- 
times seizes even the sturdiest criminals, wnen exposed to those 
more fearful phenomena of the heavens, which seem to humble into 
nothing the power and the wrath of man. His teeth chattered, 
and he muttered broken words about the peril of wandering near 
trees when the lightning was of that forked cnaracter, quickening his 
pace at every sentence, and sometimes interrupting himself wim an 
ejaculation, half oath, half prayer, or a congratulation that the 
rain at least diminished the danger.' They soon cleared the 
thicket, and a few minutes brought them once more to the 
banks of the stream, and the increased roar of the cataract. No 
earthly scene, perhaps, could surpass the appalling sublimitv of 
that which they beheld; — every instant the lightning, wnich 
became more and more frequent, converting the black waters into 
billows of living Are, or wreathing itself in lurid spires around 
the huge crag mat now rose in signt ; and aniin, as the thunder 
rolled onward, darting its vain lury upon the rushing cataract 
and the tortured breast of the gulf that raved below. And the 
sounds that filled the air were even more fraught with terror and 
menace than the scene ; — ^the waving, the groans, the crash of the 
pines on the hill, the impetuous force of the rain upon the whirling 
river, and the everlasting roar of the cataract, answered anon by 
the yet more awful voice that burst above it from the clouds. 

Tney halted while yet sufficiently distant from the cataract to 
be heard by each other. '* My nath," said Aram, as the lightning 
now paused upon the scene, ana seemed literally to wrap in a lurid 
shroud the dark figure of the student, as he stood, with his hand 
calmly raised, and his cheek pale, but dauntless and composed,^ 
•* my path now lies yonder : in a week we shall meet again," 
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srin^, " I wonld not, fo: 

„ __. jT you will pass 1 Thcr. 

u wfaicti a p&rrioide was lianged in 

. t be no omen of the Bucoesa of oui 

present oompaot I " 

" A steady heart, HonBeman," anawered Aram, rtrikinK into the 
eemrate paui, " is its own omen." 

The student soon gained the spot in which he had left his horse ; 
Qio animal had not attempted to break the bridle, but stood 
tremblinr from limb to limb, and testilied by a qniok short neigh 
QtB Batimotion with which it hailed the approaon of its master, 
and fonnd itself no longer alone. 

Aram nmonnted, and hastened onoe more into the main road. 
He soaioely felt the rain, though the fierce wind drove it right 
a^nat his path ; be scarcely marked the lightning, though at 
taniea, it seemed to dart its arrows on his very form : his heart was 
absorbed in the snocess of his schemes. 

" Let the storm without howl on," thoaghthe, "that within hath 
a respite at last. Amidst the winds and, rains I can breathe more 
freely than I have done on the smoothest sommer day. Sy the 
* ohana of a deeper mind and a subtler tongue, I have conquered 
this desperate foe ; I have silenced this inveterate spiy : and, Heaven 
be piaised, he too has human ties ; and by those ties I hold him ! 
How, then, I hasten to I/indon — I arrange this annaity — see that 
the »W tlKhtens every cord of the compact ; and when all is done, 
and tlds oanrsrons man fairly departed on. his exile, I return to 
Madeline, and devote to her a life no longer the vassal of accident 
and the hour. Bat I have been taught caution. Secure as mv own 
pradenoe may have made me from iarther apprehension of House- 
man, I win yet place myself ahollu beyond nis power : I will still 
oonsammate my former purpose, adopt a new name, and seek a new 
retreat : Madehne may not know the real oaose ; hut this brain is 
not barren of exoose. Ah ! " as drawing his cloak closer round 
him, he felt the piiiae hid within his breast which contained the 
Oi'der he had obtained from Leater,— " all ! this will now add its 
quota to purchase, not a morai'iitary relief, but the stipend of per- 
putual silence. I have passed through the ordeal easier than I had 
boped for. Had the devil at his heart been more diffioult to lay, so 
neoessary is his abaence, thiit I must hiivo purchased it at any coat. 
Conrs^, Eupino Arsun ! Ihv minii, tin- which thou hast lived, and 
fbrwhioh thou hast hozardii! thy ^oul— if soul and mind be distinct 
ttaa each other — thy mind pjii siLjipi)rt thee yet throagh every 
«Mfl) not till Ihon ait stricken iiitii iiUoley shalt thou behold thy- 
'gaoeless. How cheerfully." inultered he, after a momentary 
"how oheerfuUy, for snIVty, !ind to breathe with a quiet 
air of Madoliao's prosL'nci-, hlmll I rid myself of aU save 
1 ■""*" " — ' And want omii never nov> come to me, as of 
aouroos of fviiv aoienoe from which wedtU 
lalthatHawill." 

rolinto tbet^iiaoliloQUies,Aramcontinned 
he had won half his journey, and had 
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')r)r. which wttB Um enliviwM to that 
liili tbe Tallays aroond GrBssdale are 
I < :Lme the raia ; and though the 
, 1, they yet followed hiwermglf, in 
I lonely horsenuui. 
ii hools makiiiK towards himi he 
load, and at that mstant. a broad 
1 IjB space around, he beheld fonr 
L|jid (^op : they were armed, and 
iiijB Beard jajriugly and diatinotly 



' riders the man who had e___,__ 
I'-i. He and his oomradeB were 

Srate awooiat«s; and they, too, 
by Aram to be able to rein in 
I [lino solitary traveller, and already 
, him to halt! 

ir, and the darknoaa matched tlia 
■■\'\in, from, the d^ht of each other. 
i:< nt 1 faat fled his horae aorosa the 
.t tlaih. he looked back, he «aw the 
., it f to enosanter the horrors of the 
fi'W {laoeE, and ayaiii tiuried roood ; 
uiiu una iiuw nearly )}u>ed tiie moto'; the 

T m1(y1 I'tiLitiT &01Q Ki^ ^i»« 1, fci*«1 t>ift H ffh tniTig 

imiliitipj intnvala, wh«n luddenly, after a 

iiu»n, ii ln\'uicht th» whole •oese into a light, 

tivid than befoie. The horae, that 

(tart or ttumble, now recoiled i 




BOOK IV. 

CHAPTER I. 

IB WHICH Wl EBTUBIf TO WlLriE.— HIS DMT OF OBiTITUDa TO 
11&. PBBTIITIX riLLSSlVn— THK OOXPOKIL'B ASVIOB, ±IID THQ 
COBFOBIL'S TIOTOBT. 

L«| ■ pknldwi ba •TM' u doMUnt, llien wUl b« thOM mat CMuni* hliB. 

0U£{h. 

Wb left W«lU.T in n eitnation of that oritical nature, that it 
would be inhiuntc to daluy onr return to hiin any lonpsr. Tht 
blow by which ho had beon felled Btunned him for nn instant ; but 
hia frame was of no eommon BtreuBth and hardihood, and the im- 
mmant peri! in which he was placed served to recall him from the 
momentary inwaaibility. On recovering: hiniaolf, he felt that the 
ruffluii were drnifxin^ him towards the hedg«, and tho tbotiffht 
fluhed upon him that tbeir objoot was miirder. Nerved bji thiB 
idM, be eollected his strength, and suddenly wrontin^ bunaelf 
from the nasp of one of the ruffians, who had seized htm by the 
ooUar, ha Dsd already (gained his knee, and now his feet, when a 
Mooud blow onoe more deprived him of senne. 

When a dim and struiteling: conMionsness reourred to bim, he 
found that the Tiliainu had drai^oixl him to the opposite side ot^the 
hed^, and wen deliboratdy robbing him. He was on the point 
of renewiav a uacloss and dangeruat >tru)nrle, when one of the 
ruffians said, — 

" I think he tlirs. I had better draw my knife aonm his 
throat" 

"Pooh, nol" replied another voice] "never kill if it oanbe 
helped : trust ms 'tie an ugly thing to think of afterwards, fiesides, 
what hm is it i A robbery in these parta is done and forgotten ; 
bat a murder Touaes the whole oonnt^/^ 

" Damnation, man t why, the deed e done already i he's aa dead 
as a door-nail." 

" Dead 1 " said the other, in a startled voice ; " No, no 1 " and 
leaning down, lie rufBan placed his hand on Walter's heart. The 
nnlbrtonate traveller felt nis llesh creep as the hand touched him, 
but prudently abstained from motion or eiolamation. Bethought, 
however, as with dizzy and half-shut eyes he caught the shadowy 
and dnak ontline of the face that bent over him; so eloBoly that he 
felt the breath of its lips, that it was a faoe he had seen before ; 
md as the man now rose, and the wan light of the ikies gave a 
wmewhat oiearer view of his featnres, the supposition was height- 
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eoedf ^loaA not iimdiuUhr eonfiimed, BntWiilierluidBofinaer 
power to oKterve his phmdeien ; again his brain reded : tiie da^ 
trees, the crimshadowB of Inmian fonns, swam befiore his glazing 
eyo s and no sonk oneo more mto a pirofinmd insenaibili^. 

MeanwhUo, the dooghfy oorponl had, at the fintaigjiiof his 
master^s £dl, halted ahroptly at the ipot to which his steed had 
earned him; and oominir n^iddlj to the oonchiaion thai three men 
were best eneonntered at a duianoe, he ibed hia two pistols, and 
without staying to see if the^ took effect, iHiich, indeed, thej did 
not, aallopea down the precipitoiis hill with as mndi deipateh as 
if it Bad been the last stage to ** Lmmnn." 

''My poor yoong master!" muttered he. ''Bnt if the worst 
comes to the worst the chief part of the monk's in the saddle- 
bags any how: and so, messieon thieves, you're bit— bangh ! " 

The corporal was not long in xeaehing the town, and alarming 
the lonngen at the inn-door. A po§$e ccmiiatus was soon fixrmed ; 
and, armed as if they were to naTo eneonntered all the robbers 
between Honnslow and the Apennine, a band of hcxoes, with tlie 
corporal, who had first delibmtely reloaded his pistoLfl, at their 
heail set off to soccour ^ the poor gentleman loJuU was already 
mnrdered." 

They had not got fax before they firand Walter^s horM, whicdi 
had loeldly broke ficom the robberiL and was now quietly regaling 
himself on a patch of grass by the road-side. *^Me can get ku 



supper, the bmt ! " grunted the corporal, thinking of his own ; 
and bade one of tiie nartv try to catch the animal, whioh, however, 
would haTC -dedinea all such proffiBrs, had not a long nei^ of 



reco|mition fnmi the Roman no^ of Ilie corporal's sto<^ sticking 
ftmiliflrly on the straggler's ear, called it finrthwith to the corpo- 
ral's side ; and (while the two chargers exchanged greeting) the 
corporal seized its rein. 

When they came to the spot from which the robben had made 
their sally, all was still and tranquil ; no Walter was to be seen ; 
the corfMoral cautiously dismounted, and searched about with aa 
much minuteneis as if he were looking fi>r a pin ; but the host of 
the inn at which the trayeUers had dined the day before, stumbled 
at once on the right track. Ghmts of blood on the white ohalky 
soil directed him to the hedge, and creeping through a small and 
recent gap, he disooyered the yet breathing body of the young 
traveller. 

Walter was now conducted withmudi care to the inn ; a surgeon 
was already in attendance ; for havinff heard that a gentleman had 
been muroered without his knowledge, Mr. ' Pertmax Fillgraye 
had rushed from his house, and placed himself on the road, tliat 
the poor ereatoro might not, at least, be buried without his assist- 
ance. &o eager was he to begin, that he scarce suffered the unfor- 
tunate Walter to be taken within, before he whipped out his 
instruments, and set to work with the smack of an amateur. 

Although the surgeon declared his patient to be in the greatest 

^mger, tiie sagacious corporal, who thought himself more 

^ to know about wounds than any man of peace, by pro- 
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fession, howeyer destraotiye by practice, could possibly be, had 
himseli examined those his master had received,^ before he went 
down to taste his long-delayed supper ; and he now oonfidentiy 
assured the landlord, and the rest of the good company in the 
kitchen, that the blows on the head had been mere flea-bites, and 
that his master would be as well as ever in a week at ti^e faruiest. 

And, indeed, when Walter the very next morning awoke from 
the stupor, rather than sleep, he had undergone, he felt himself 
turpxismgly better than the surveon, producing his probe, hastened 
to assure nim he possibly could he. 

By the help of Mr. Pertinax Fillgrave, Walter was detained 
seyeral days in the town ; nor is it wholly improbable, but tiiat for 
the dexterity of the corporal, he might be in the town to this day ; 
not, indeed, in the comfortable shelter of the old-fasliioned inn, 
but in the colder <]^uarters of a certain green spot, in which, despite 
of its rural attractions, few persons are willing to fix a permanent 
habitation. 

Lucidly, however, one evening, the corporal, who had been, to 
say truth, very regular in his attendance on nis master ; for, bating 
the selfishness consequent, perhaps, on his knowledge of tiie worl£ 
Jacob Bunting was a good-natured man on the whole, and liked 
his master as well as he did anything, always excepting Jacobina 
and board-wages ; one evening, we say, the corporal, coming into 
Walter's apartment, found him sitting up in his bed, with a very 
melancholy and dejected expression of countenance. 

" And well, sir, what does the doctor say?" asked the corporal, 
drawing aside the curtains. 

" Ah ! Buntinff, I fancy it's all over with me I " 

" The Lord foroid, sir ! You're a-jesting, surely ? " 

'* Jesting ! my good fellow : ah I just get me that phial." 

" The filthy stuff ! " said the corporal, with a wry Iwe. " Well, 
sir, if I had the dressing of you— been half-way to Yorkshire bj 
this. Man's a worm ; and when a doctor gets un on his hook, he is 
sure to angle for the devil with the bait-^ugh ! " 

'* What ! you really think that d— d fellow, FiUgrave, is keeping 
me on in this way i" 

** Is he a fooL to give up three phials a-day, 4«. Bd, item, ditto, 
ditto ?" cried the corporal, as if astonished at the question. " But 
don't yon feel yourself getting a deal better every day ? Don't 
you feel all this ere stuff revive you } " 

" No, indeed, I was amazingly better the first day than I am 
now ; I make progress from worse to worse. Ah ! Bunting, if 
Peter Dealtry were here, he might help me to an appropriate 
epitaph : as it is, I sunpose I shall be very simply labelled. 
Fillgrave will do the whole business, and put it down in his bill— 
item, nine draughts, item one epitaph." 

'* Lord-a-meroy, your honour 1 " said the corporal, drawing out 
a littie red-spotted pocket-handkerchief ; " how can— jest so } — it's 
quite moving." 

*' I wish toe were movinir ! " sighed the patient. 

" And so we might be, cried the corporal ; " so we might, if 
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Tou'd pluok up a bit. Just let me look at your honour's bead ; I 
knows what a con/usion is better ikw any of 'em/* 

The corporal having obtained permission, now remoyed the 
bandages wherewith the doctor had bound his intended aacrifioe to 
Pluto, and after p^eiing into the wounds for about a minute, he 
thrust out his under lip, with a contemptuous. — 

" Fshaugh ! aufh I And how long," said he, " does Ifaster 
Fillmtye say you be to be under his hands — augh ! " 

''He gives me hopes that I may be taken out an airing very 
gently (yes, hearses always go very gently I) in about three 
weeks!" 

The corporal started, and broke into a long whistle. He then 
grinned from ear to ear, snapped his fingers, and said, " Man of 
the world, sir, — ^man of the world every inch of him ! " 

** He seems resolved that I shall be a man of another world," 
said Walter. 

" TeU ye what, sir — ^take my advice — ^your honour knows I be 
no fool — throw off them ere wrappers ; let me put on a scrap of 
plaster— pitch phials to devil— oraer out horses to-morrow, and 
when you've been in the air half an hour, won't know yourself 
again! 

" Bunting I the horses out to-morrow?— Faith, I don't think I 
could walk across the room." 

" Just try, your honour." 

" Ah I rm very weak, very weak — my dressing-gown and 
slippers— your arm, Bunting— well, upon my honour, 1 walk very 
stoutly, en ! t should not have thouirht tius I Leave go : why I 
reallyget on without your assistance ! 

** Walk as well as ever you did." 

" Now I'm out of bed, I don't think I shall go back again to it." 

" Would not, if I was your honour." 

** And after so much exercise, I really fancy I've a sort of an 



^m^m^^>^^m^^^ " ' 



ppetite. 

'^ Like a beefsteak?" 

" Nothing better." 

"Pint of wine?" 

" Why, that would be too much— «h ? " 

" Not it." 

" Go, then, my good Bunting : go, and make haste — stop, I say, 
that d— d fellow " 

" 6h)od sign to swear," interrupted the corporal ; " swore twice 
within last nve minutes — famous s^ptom ! " 

" Do you choose to hear me ? That d— d feUow, Fillgrave. is 
coining back ia an hour to bleed me: do you mount guard — 
refuse to let him in — ^pay him his bill— you have the money. And 
harkye, don't be rude to the rascal." 

" Kude, your honour ! not I— been in the forty-second— knows 
discipline— only rude to the privates I " 

The corporal naving seen his master conduct himself respectably 

toward the viands with which he supplied him— having set his 

n to rights, brought him the candles, borrowed him a book. 
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and left hiin» for the present, in extremely g:ood spirits, and pre- 
pared for the Eight of the morrow : the corporal, I say, now 
lighting his pipe, stationed himself at the door of the inn, and 
waited for Mr. rertinaz Fillgrave. Presently the dootor, who was 
a little thin man, came hustling across the street, and was ahout, 
with a familiar " Good evening," to pass hy the corporal, when 
that worthy, dropning his pipe, said respectfully, " Beg pardon, 
sir— want to speak to you— a little favour, wfll your nonour 
walk into the hack-parlour > " 

" Oh ! another patient," thought the doctor ; " these soldiers 
are careless fellow»~often get into scrapes. Yes, friend, I'm at 
your service.** 

The corporal showed the man of phials into the hack-parlour, 
and hemming thrice, looked sheepish, as if in douht now to 
hegin. It was the doctor's husiness to encourage the hashfiil. 

' Well, my good man," said he, hrushing off, with the arm of 
his coat, some dust that had settled on his inexpressihles, *' so you 
want to consult me } " 

** Indeed, your honour, I do ; hut — feel a little awkward in 
doing so — a stranger and all." 

*' rooh !— medical men are never strangers. I am the friend of 
every man who requires my assistance." 

** Augh ! — and I do require your honour's assistance very sadly." 

** Well — ^well-^speak out. Anything of long standing ? " 

" Why, only since we have heen here, sir." 

•* Oh, that's all ! WeU." 

** Your honour's so good — ^that— won't scruple in telling you all. 
You sees as how we were rohbed — ^master, at least, was— had some 
little in my pockets— but we poor servants are never too rich. 
You seems such a kind gentleman— so attentive to master — ^though 
you must have felt how disinterested it was to 'tend a man what 
nad been robbed— that I have no hesitation in making bold to ask 
you to lend mm a few guineas, just to help us out with the bill here, 
—bother ! " 

" Fellow I " said the doctor, rising, " I don't know what you 
mean ; but I'd have you to learn that I am not to be cheated out 
of my time and property ! I shall insist upon being paid my bill 
instantlv, before 1 dress your master's wound once more ! " 

** Augn ! " said the corporal, who was delighted to find the doc- 
tor come so immediately into the snare : — ** won't be so cruel» 
surely I — why, you'll leave us without a shiner to pay my host 
here ! " 

'* Nonsense !— Your master, if he's a gentleman, can write home 
for monejr." 

** Ah. sir, all very well to say so ; but, between you and me and 
the bedpost, young master's quarrelled with old master — old mas- 
ter won t give him a rap i so Fm sxire, since your honour's a friend 
to every man who requires your assistance — ^noble saying, sir I — 
yon won't refuse us a few guineas. And as for your bill- 
why " 

*^ Sir, you're an impudent vagabond ! *' oried the dootor, as red 
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as a rose-draught, and flinginir out of the room; " and I warn yoa^ 
that I shall bring in my bill, and expect to be paid within ten 
minutes." 

The doctor waited for no answer— he hurried home, scratched off 
his accoun^ and flew back with it in as much haste as if his 
patient had been a month longer imder his care, and was conse- 
quentlT on the brink of that nappier world, where, since the 
inhabitants are immortal, it is Yery eyident that doctors, as being 
useless, are never admitted. 

The corporal met him as before. 

** There, sir ! " cried the doctor, breathlessly ; and then putting 
his arms a-kimbo, ** take that to your mast^, and desire nim to 
pa7 me instantly." 

" Augh ! and shall do no such thing." 

"You won't?" 

" No, for shall pay you myself. Where's your receipt— eh ? " 

And with great composure the corporal drew out a well-filled 
purse, and discharged the bill. The doctor was so thtmderstricken, 
that he pocketed the money without uttering a word. He consoled 
himself, howerer, with the belief that Walter, whom he had tamed 
into a becoming hypochondria, would be sure to send for lum the 
next morning. Alas, for mortal expectations !^the next morning 
Walter was once more on the road. 



CHAPTEE II. 

VVW TBJLOBS OF THE FJLTl OF GBOFFBST LB8TBB.— WJLLTBS AND 
THB OOBPOBAL PBOCBBD OH A FBBSH BXFBDITION.— THB COBPOBAL 
IS B8PBCIALLT SAOACIOUS OV THB OLD TOPIC OF THB WOBLD.— 
HIS OPINIONS ON THB MBN WHO CLAIM KNOWLBDGB THBBBOF. 
—ON THB ADTANTA0B8 BNJOTBD BT A YALBT ^-ON THB 8CIBNCB 
OF SUOCBSSFUL LOYB*,— ON TIBTUB AND THB 0ON8TITTTTION;-- 
ON QUALITIB8 TO BB DE8IBED IN A XI8TBB88, BTC— A LAKD- 
8CAPB. 



ThU way of talking of bis very much enlivens the convenation amonK us of a 
more sedate taxn,— Spectator, No. III. 



Walteb found, while he made search himself, that it was no 
easy matter, in so large a county as Yorkshire, to obtain eyen the 
preliminary particulars^ yiz. the place of residence, and the name 
of the colonel from India whose dying ^ift his father had left the 
house of the worthy Courtland to claim and receive. But the 
moment he committed the inquiry to the care of an aotiyeand 
intelligent lawyer, the case seemed to brighten up prodigiously : 
— ^ Walter was shortly informed that a Colonel Elmore, who had 
India, had died in the year 17— ; that by a reference to 
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his will» it appeared that he had left to Daniel Clarke the sum of 
a thousand pounds, and the house in which he resided hefore his 
death; the latter heing merely leasehold, at a hi^h rent, was 
specified in the will to be of small value : it was situated in the 
outskirts of Enaresborough. It was also discovered that a Mr. 
Jonas Elmore, the only surviving executor of the will, and a dis- 
tant relation of the dsoeased colqners, Hved about fifty miles from 
York, and oould, in all j)robability, better than any one, afford 
Walter those farther particulars of which he was so desirous to be 
informed. Walter immediately proposed to his lawyer to aocoin- 
pany him to this gentleman's house ; but it so happened that the 
lawyer oould not, for three or four days, leave his business at York; 
and Walter, exceedingly imi)atient to proceed on the intelligence 
thus ffrantea him, ana nisliking the meagre information obtained 
from letters, when a personal interview could be obtained, resolved 
himself to repair to Mr. Jonas Elmore's without farther delay. 
And behold, therefore, our worthy corporal and his master again 
mounted, and commencing a new journey. 

The corporal, always fond of adventure, was in high spirits, 

** See, sir," said he to his master, patting with great affection the 
neck of his steed, — " see, sir, how brisk the creturs are ; what a 
deal of good their long rest at York city's done 'em ! Ah, your 
honour, what a fine town that ere be ! — ^Yet," added the corporal, 
with an air of ^eat superiority, " it gives you no notion of Lunnun 
like ; on the faith of a man, no ! " 

'* Well, Bunting, perhaps we may be in London within a month 
hence." 

" And^ afore we gets there, your honour^-— no offence, — but 
should like to give you some advice ; 'tis ticklish place, that Lun- 
nun ; and though you be by no manner of means deficient in genus, 
yet, sir, yow be young, and J be " 

** Old ; — ^true. Bunting," added Walter, very gravely. 

" Augh— bother ! old, sir ! old, sir ! A man in uie prime of 
life, — ^hair coal black (bating a few ^ey ones that have had since 
twenty,— care, and military service, sir), — carriage straight,— teeth 
strong, — ^not an ail in the world, bating the rheumatics, — ^is not 
old, sir, — ^not by no manner of means — ^baugh ! " 

"You are very right, Buntinp : when I said old, I meant ex- 
perienced. I assure you I shall be very grateful for your advice ; 
and suppose, while we walk our horses up this hill, you begin lec- 
ture the first. London's a fruitful subject : all you can say on it 
will not be soon exhausted." 

** Ah, may well say tiliat,** replied the corporal, exceedingly 
flattered with the permission he had obtained ; " and anything 
my poor wit can suggest, quite at your honour's sarvice, — ehem, 
hem ! You must know by Lunnun, I means the world, and by the 
world means Lunnun ; know one— know t'other. But 'tis not them 
as affects to be most knowing as be so at bottom. Beg[ging your 
honour's pardon, I thinks gentlefolks what lives only with gentie- 
folks, ana calls themselves men of the world, be often no wiser nor 
Pa^pan ^retiurs, and Hve in a Gentile darkness." 
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" The true knowledge of the world," said Walter, "is only theu 
for the corporals of the fortv-seoond, — eh. Bunting ? " 

" As to that, sir," quoth the corporal, ** 'tis not being of this 
oaUing or of that calling that helps one on ; 'tis an inborn sort of 
genus, the tdent of obsarving, and growing wise hv obsarving. 
One picks up crumb here, crumb there ; but if one has not goMl 
d^estion, LordL what sinniiies a feast? Healthy man thriTes on 
a latoe, sickly looks pale on a haunch. Ton sees, your honour, 
OS I said afore, I was own sarrant to Colonel Dysaxt ; he was a 
lord's nephy, a Tery gay gentleman, and gr^eat hand with the 
ladies,— -not a man more in the world ; — so Inad the opportunity 
of laming what's what among the best set; at his honour's ex- 
pense, too, — augh ! To tdj mind, sir, there is not a place from 
whioh a man has abetter yiew of things than the bit carpet behind 
a gentleman's ehair. The gentleman eats, and talks, and swears, 
and jests, and plays cards, and makes loyes, and tries to cheat, and 
is cheated, and his man stands behind with his eyes and ears open 
-augh!" 

" One should go into service to learn diplomacy, I see," said 
Walter, greatly amused. 

*' Does not Imow wliat 'plomacy be, sir, but knows it would be 
better for many a youn? master nor all the colleges ; — ^would not 
be so many bubbles if my lord could take a turn now and then 
with John. A-well, sir ! how I used to laugh in my sleeye like, 
when I saw my master, who was thought the Imowingest gentleman 
about Court, taken in every dav smack afore my &ee. jRiere was 
one lady whom he had tried haro, as he thought, to get away from 
her husband; and he used to be so mighty pleased at eveiy glance 
from her brown eyee— and be d— d to them ! — and so careful the 
husband should not see — so pluming himself on his discretion here, 
and his conquest there,— when. Lord bless you, it was all settled 
'twixt man and wife aforehand ! And while the colonel laughed 
at the cuckold, the cuckold laughed at the dupe. For you see, sir, 
as how the colonel was a rich man, and the jewels as he bought for 
the lady went half into the husband's pocket— he ! he! That's the 
way of the wi^d, sir,— that* s the way of the world ! " 

*' Upon my wonL tou drawa very oad picture of the world : vsu 
colour highly ; ana by the way, I observe that whenever you fand 
any man committing a it»gnish action, instead of eaUiiig him a 
scoundrel, you show those great teeth of yours, and ehudda out 
* A man of the world ! a man of the world ! " 

*' To be sure, your honour \ the proper name, too. Tis your 
greenhoros who fly into a passion, and use hard words. Tou see, 
sir. there's one thin^ we larn afore all other things in the worid — 
to butter bread. Knoidedge of others, means onTy the knowledge 
which side bread's butteied. In short, sir, die wiser grow, tbe 
more take care of oursels. Some persons make a mistake, ana, in 
trying to take care of themseU, run neek into halter— baugh ! 
t1u»Y 419 not rascals— they are woukUbe men of the world. Others 
Tudent (for, as I said af<r«r?, sir, discretion is a pdr <.f 
Mfy be the trae men of the world." 
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" I should have thought," said "Walter, " that the knowledge of 
the world might be that knowledge which Breserves us from being 
cheated, but not that which enables us to cneat." 

" Augh ! " quoth the corporal, with that sort of smile with which 
you see an old philosopher put down a high-sounding error from a 
young disciple who flatters himself he has uttered something pro- 
digiously fine, — ** augh ! and did I not tell you, t'other day, to 
look at the professions, your honour ? What would a laryer be if 
he did not know how to cheat a witness and humbug a jury }-^ 
knows he is lying : why is he lyiny ? for love of his fees, or his 
fame like, which gets fees :— augn ! is not that cheating others > 
TSie doctor, too— Master FUlgrave, for instance ? " 

** Say no more of doctors ; I abandon them to your satire, with- 
out a word." 

** The lying knaves ! Don't they say one's well when one's ill — 
ill when one s well? — ^profess to know what don't know ? thrust 
solemn phizzes into every abomination, as if laming lay hid in 
a ? and all for their neighbour's money, or their own reputa- 
tion, which makes money — augh ! In short, sir, look where will, 
impossible to see so much cheating allowed, praised, encouraged, 
and feel very angry with a cheat who has only made a misl^e. 
But when I sees a man butter his bread carefully — knife steady — 
butter thick, and hunny fellows looking on and licking chans — 
mothers stopping their brats : * See, child, respectable man,— tow 
thick his oread's buttered ! pull off vour hat to him ; * — ^when 
I sees tiiat, my heart warms : there's tne true man of the world 
—augh ! " 

" Well, Bunting," said Walter, laughing, "though you are thus 
lenient to tJiose imfortunate gentlemen whom others call ro&:ues, 
and thus laudatorsr of gentlemen who are at best discreetly selfish, 
I suppose you admit the possibility of virtue, and your heart warms . 
as much when you see a man of worth as when you see a man of 
the world ? " 

** "Why, you knows, your honour," answered the corporal, " so 
far as vartue's concerned, there's a deal in constitution ; but as for 
knowledge of the world, one gets it oneself ! " 

** I don't wonder. Bunting — as your opinion of women is much 
the same as your opinion of men — that you are still unmarried." 

" Augh ! but your honour mistakes ; I am no mice-and-trope. 
Men are neither one thing nor t'other, neither good nor bad. A 
prudent parson has nothing to fear from 'em, nor a fooli^ one 
anythiiw to gain— baugh ! As to the women creturs, your honour, 
as I said, vartue's a deal in the constitution. Would not ask what 
a lassie's mind be. nor what her eddycation ; but see what her 
habits be, that's all,— habits and constitution all one, — ^play into 
one another's hands." 

" And what sort of signs. Bunting, would you mostly esteem in 
a lady ? " 

'* First nlaoe, sir, woman I'd marry must not mope when alone ! 
muflt be able to 'muse herself, — must be easily 'mused. That's a 
great sign, sir, of an innocent mind, to be nokled with straws. 
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Besides, employment keeps 'em out of harm's way. Second place, 
sbotdd obsarve if she was very fond of places, your honour — sorry 
to move — that's a sure sign she wont tire easily ; but that if she 
like you now from fancy, she'll like you by-and-by from custom. 
Thirdly, your honour, she should not be avarse to dress — a leaning 
that way shows she has a desire to please : people who don't care 
about pleasing, always sullen. Fourthly, she must bear to be 
crossedr— I'd be quite sure that she might be contradicted, without 
mumping or storming ; 'cause then, you knows, your honour, if she 
wanted anything expensive, need not ffive it — augh ! Fifthly, 
must not set up for a saint, your honour ; they pye-house she-oreturs 
always thinks themsels so much better nor we men; don't 
understand our language and ways, your honour : they wants us 
not only to belave, but to tremble— bother ! " 

"I like your desoription well enough, on the whole," said 
Walter : ** and when I look out for a wife I shall come to you for 
advice.' 

"Your honour may have it already— Miss Ellinor's jist the 
thinff." 

Walter turned away his head, and told Bunting, with great 
show of indignation, not to be a fool. 

The corporal, who was not quite certain of his ground here, but 
who knew that Madeline, at all events, was going to be married to 
Aram, and deemed it, therefore, quite useless to waste any praise 
iipon W, thought that a few rdndom shots of euIog;ium were worth 
throwing away on a chance, and consequenUy continued, — 

" Augh, your honour. — 'tis not 'cause I have eyes, that I he's a 
fool. Miss Ellinor and your honour be only cousins, to be sure ; 
but more like brother ana sister, nor anything else. Howsomever, 
she's a rare oretur, whoever gets her ; has a face that puts one in 
^ood humour with the world, if one sees it first thing in the morn- 
ing ; 'tis as good as the sun in July— «ugh ! but as I was sapng, 
your honour, 'bout the women creturs in general " 

** Enough of them, Bunting ; let us suppose you have been so 
fortunate as to find one to suit you— how would you woo her ? Of 
course there are certain secrets of courtship, which you will not 
hesitate to impart to one who, like me, wants such assistance from 
art, much more than you can do, who are so bountifully favoured 
by nature." 

'* As to nature," replied the corporal, with considerable modesty, 
for he never disputed the truth of the compliment, ** 'tis not 'cause 
a man be mx feet without 's shoes that he's any nearer to lady's 
heart. Sir. I will own to you, howsomever it makes 'gainst your 
honour and myself, for that matter— that don't tMnk one is a bit 
more lucky with the ladies for being so handsome I 'Tis all very 
well with them ere willing ones, your honour— caught at a glance ; 
but as for the better sort, one's beauty's all bother ! why, sir, 
when we see some of the most fortunatest men among she-oreturs 
— ^what poor little minnikens they be I One's a dwarf— another 
knock-kneed — a third squints— ana a fourth might be shown for a 
hope I Neither, airi is it your soft, insinivating, die-away youths. 
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as seem at first so seductiye ; ihey do very well for lovers, yout 
hononr : but then its always rejected ones ! Neither, your honour, 
does the art of succeeding with the ladies 'quire all tnose finniken 
nimini-pinimis, flourishes, and maxims, and saws, which the colonel, 
my old master, and the great gentlefolks, as he knowing, call the 
art of love— baugh ! the whole science, sir, consists in these two 
rules — * Ax soon, and ax often.*" 

** There seems no great difficulty in them. Bunting." 

" Not to us who has gumption, sir : hut then there is summut in 
the manner of axing — one can't be too hot — can't flatter too much 
— and above all, one must never take a refusal. There, sir, now,— 
if you takes my advice— may break the peace of all the husbands in 
Lunnun — ^bother — ^whaugh ! " 

" My uncle little knows what a praiseworthy tutor he has secured 
me in you. Bunting," said Walter, laughing ; ** and now, while the 
road is so good, let us make the most of it. ' 

As they nad set out late in the day, and the corporal was fearful 
of another attack from a hedge, he resolved that, about evening, 
one of the horses should be seized with a sudden lameness (which 
he effected by slily inserting a stone between the shoe and the hoof), 
that required immediate attention and a night's rest ; so that it 
was not till the early noon of the next day that our travellers 
entered the village in which Mr. Jonas Elmore resided. 

It was a soft tranquil day, though one of the very last in October ; 
for the reader will remember that time had not stood still during 
Walter's submission to the care of Mr. Pertinax Pillgrave, and his 
subsequent journey and researches. 

The sunlight rested on a broad patch of green heath, covered 
witii furze, and around it were scattered^ the cottages and farm- 
houses of the little village. On the other side, as Walter descended 
the gentle hill that led into this remote hamlet, wide and flat mea- 
dows, interspersed with several fresh and shaded ponds, stretched 
away towards a belt of rich woodland gorgeous with the melan- 
choly pomp by which the "regal year" seeks to veil its decay. 
Among these meadows you might now see groups of cattle quietly 

grazing, or standing half hid in the stiQ and sheltered pools, 
till farther, crossing to the woods, a solitary sportsman walked 
careless on, surrounded by some half a dozen spaniels, and the 
shrill small tongue of one younger straggler of the canine crew, 
who had broken incredulously &om the rest, and already entered 
the wood, might be just heard^ softened down by the distance, into 
a wild, cheery soxmd, that animated, without disturbing, the sere- 
nity of the scene. 

" After all," said Walter aloud, " the scholar was right— there is 
nothing like the country ! 

* Oh, happiness of sweet retired content, 
To be at once secure and innocent I ' ** 

" Be them verses in the Psalms, sir ? " said the corporal^ who was 
close behind. 
'* Noy Bunting ; but they were written by one who, if I reod- 
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leot Tkhtp set tiie PsaImB to yerse.* I hope they meet with your 
aimFODation }" 

^* Indeed, sir, and no— sinoe they ben't in the PsalmB." 

" And why, Mr. Critic ?" 

** 'Cause wnafs the use of secnrity, if one's innocent, and does 
not mean to take advantage of it ?— bangh ! One does not lock the 
door for nothing, your honour ! " 

** You shall enlarge on that honest doctrine of yours another 
time; meanwhile, (»11 that shepherd, and ask the way to Mr. 
Elmore's." 

The corporal obeyed, and found that a clump of trees, at the 
fiEirther comer of the waste land, was the srove that surrotinded 
Mr. Elmore's house : a short canter across the heath brought them 
to a white gate, and hayinff passed this, a comfortable bnck man- 
sion, of moderate size, stood before them. 



CHAPTER m. 
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Llbria.t— Horn/. 
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Mobilis alls, Hora.t-— Smeca. 



IJpoir inouiring for Mr. Elmore, Walter was shown into a 
handsome library, that appeared well stocked with books, of that 
ffood old-fEushioned size and solidity, which are now fast passing 
from the world, or at least shrinkmg into old shops and jniblio 
collections. Ilie time may come when the mouldermg remains of 
a folio will attract as much philosophical astonishment as the 
bones of the mammoth. For behold, the deluge of writers hath 
produced a new world of small octavo ! and in the next genera- 
tion, thanks to the popular libraries, we shall only vibrate between 
the duodecimo and the diamond edition. Nay, we foresee the time 
when a very handsome collection may be carried about in one's 
waistcoat-pocket; and a whole library of the British Classics be 
neatiy arranged m a well-compacted snujBf-box. 

In a few minutes Mr. Elmore made his appearance : he was a 
short well-built man, about the age of fifty. Contrary to the 
established mode, he wore no wig, and was very bald ; except at 
the sides of the head, and a littie circular island of hair in the 

* Denham. 

t And he bath grown old in books. 

i Time flies, bUU movinip on ancertnJn wing. 
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centre. Bat this defect was rendered the less visible by a pro- 
fusion of powder. He was dressed with evident care and precision ; 
a snnff-colonred coat was adorned with a respectable nrofnsion of 
gold lace ; his breeches were 6f plnm-colonred satin ; nis salmon- 
oolonred stockings, scrupulously drawn up, disi)layed a verv hand- 
some calf; and a pair of steel buckles, in his nigh-heeled and 
square-toed shoes, were polished into a lustre which alinost rivalled 
the splendour of diamonds. Mr. Jonas Elmore was a beau, a 
wit, and a scholar of tiie old school. He abounded in jests, in 
quotations, in smart sayings, and pertinent anecdotes | but, witnal, 
his classical learning (out of the classics he knew little enough) 
was at once elegant, but wearisome ; pedantic, but profound. 

To this gentleman Walter presented a letter of introduction 
which he had obtained from a distinguished clergyman in York. 
Mr. Elmore received it witii aprofound salutation :— 

** Aha, from my friend, Dr. Hebraist," said he, glancing atthe seal : 
" a most worthy man, and a ripe scholar. I presume at once^ sir, 
from his introduction^ that you yourseK have cultivated the hteras 
humamores. Pray sit down — ay, I see, you take up a book — an 
excellent symptom ; it gives me an immediate insight into your 
character. But you have chanced, sir, on light reading, — one of 
the Greek novels, I think : you must not judge of my studies by 
such a specimen." 

" Nevertheless, sir, it does not seem to my imskilfol eye very 
easy Greek." 

"Pretty well, sir, barbarous, but amusing, — ^pray continue it. 
The triumphal entry of Paulus Emilius is not ill told. I confess, 
tiiat I think novels might be made much higher works than they 
have been yet. Doubtless, you remember what Aristotle says 
concerning painters and sculptors, 'that they teach and recom- 
mend virtue in a more efficacious and powerful manner than 
pUloso^hers by their dry precepts, and are more capable of 
amending tiie vicious, than the best moral lessons without such 
aid. But how much more, sir, can a good novelist do this, than the 
best sculptor or painter in the world I Every one can be charmed 
by a fine novel, few by a line painting. * Docti rationem artis in- 
telliguntf indocti voluptatem,** A happy sentence that in Quinc- 
tilian, sir, is it not ? But, bless me, I am forgetting the letter of 
my good friend, Dr. Hebraist. The charms of your conversation 
carry me away. And, indeed, I have seldom the happiness to 
meet a gentleman so weU-informed as yourself. I confess, sir. 
that I still retain the tastes of my boyhood ; the Muses cradled 
my childhood, they now smooth the pillow on my footstool — QiMm 
tUf Melpomene, &c. You are not yet subject to gout, dira podagra. 
By the way, how is the worthy doctor, since his attack? Ah, 
see now, ii you have not still, by your delightful converse, kept 
me from his letter— yet, positively I need no introduction to you 
Apollo has already presented you to me. And as for the doctor's 
letter, I will read it after dinner ; for as Seneca " 

* The learned understand the reason of art, the unlearned the pie" 

JX 2 
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*' I b^ joat pardon a thoiuBiid times, tar/* Mid Walter, iriio 
began to despair of ever ooming to the matter, whidbi teemed lost 
sight of bezieath this battery of erodhion, " bat yoa will find by 
Dr. Hebraist's letter, tiiat it is only on boainess of the nianost 
importanoe that I have presomed to break in iqion tlie learned 
leisure of Mr. Jonas Elmore." 

" Business," replied Mr. 'Elmart, prodacing hia Bpeetades, and 
deliberately placing them atiiwart his nose, 

" ' Rifl mane Mirtnm, post praodia CtKlhnfn,* Ac. 

Business in the morning, and tiie ladies after dinner. WeQ, sir, I 
will yield to you in the one, and you must yield to me in the 
other : I will open the letter, and you shall dine here, and be 
introdueed to Mrs. Elmore. What is vour opinion <tf the modem 
method of folding letters? I— but I see you aia impatient." 
Here Mr. Elmore at length broke the seal ; and to Walter's great 
joy, fairly read the contents within. 

*\ Oh ! I see, I see !" said he. refolding tiie epistle, and plaoing 
it in his pocket-book ; '* my friend. Dr. Hebraist, says you are 
anxious to be informed whether Mr. Clarke ever received the 
legacy of my poor cousin. Colonel Elmore ; and if so, any tiding I 
can give jou of Mr. Clarke himself^ or any due to discover him, 
will DC highly acceptable. I gather, sir, from my friend's letter, 
that this is the substance of your business with me, caput negotii : 
— although, like Timanthes, the painter, he leaves more to be 
understood than is described, ' intelligitur plus quam pingitur/ as 
Pliny has it." 

" Sir," said Walter, drawing his chair close to Mr. Elmore, and. 
his anxiety forcing itself to his countenance, " that is indeed the 
substance of my business with you : and so important will be any 
information you can give me, that I shall esteem it a—" 

** Not a very great favour, eh ?— not very great ! " 

" Tes, indeed, a very great obligation." 

" I hope not. sir ; for what says Tacitus— that profound reader 
of the human neart ? — ' henefida eo usque lata sunt,' &c. ; f&vonrs 
easily repaid beget affection-T-favours beyond return engender 
hatred. But, sir, a truce to trifling ; " and here Mr. Elmore com- 
posed his countenance, and changed, — which he could do at will, 
BO that the change was not expected to last long— the pedant for 
the man of business. 

" Mr. Clarke did receive his le^faov : the lease of the house at 
Knaresborough was also sold by his desire, and produced the sum 
of seven hundred and fifty pounds; which bemg added to the 
farther sum of a thousand pounds, which was bequeathed to him, 
amounted to seventeen hundred and fifty pounds. It so happened, 
that my cousin had possessed some very valuable iewels, which 
were bequeathed to myseK. I, sir, studious, and a cultivator of the 
Muse, had no love and no use for these baubles ; I preferred bar- 
baric gold to barbaric pearl ; and knowing that Clarke had been in 
India, whence these jewels had been brought, I showed them to him, 
and consulted his knowledge on these matters, as to the best 
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method of obtaining a sale. He offered to purchase them of me, 
tinder the impression that he could torn them to a profitable specu- 
lation in London. Accordingly we came to terms: I sold the 
greater part of them to him for a sum a little exceeding a thousand 
pounds. He was pleased with his bargain ; and came to borrow 
the rest of me, in order to look at them more considerately at home, 
and determine whether or not he should buy them also. Well, sir 
(but here comes the remarkable part of the storv), about three days 
after this last event, Mr. Clarke and my Jewels both disappeared 
in rather a strange and abrupt manner. Li the middle of the mght 
he left his lodging at Enaresoorough, and never returned ; neither 
himself nor my jewels were ever heard of more I " 

" Good heavens ( " exclaimed Walter, greatly agitated ; ** what 
was supposed to be the cause of his disappearance } ' 

"That," replied Elmore, "was never positively traced. It 
excited great surprise and great conjecture at the time. Adver- 
tisements and handbills were circulated throughout the country, 
but in vain. Mr. Clarke was evidently a man of eccentric habits, 
of a hasty temper, and a wandering manner of life ; yet it is scarcely 
probable that ne took this sudden manner of leaving the country, 
eitJier from whim or some secret but honest motive never dividged. 
The &ot is. that he owed a few debts in the town — ^that he had my 
jewels in his possession, and as (peurdon me for saying this, since you 
take an interest in him) his connections were entirely unknown in 
these parts, and his character not very highly estimated (whether 
from hiTmanner, or his conversation, or some undefined and vague 
rumours, I eannot say), it was considered by no means improbable 
tiiat he had deoamx>ed wiHx his property in this sudden manner in 
order to save himself that trouble of settling accounts which a 
more seemly and public method of departure might have rendered 
necessary. A man of the name of Houseman, with whom he was 
acquainted (a resident in Enaresborough). declared that Clarke 
had borrowed rather a considerable sum irom him, and did not 
scruple openly to accuse him of the evident design to avoid repay- 
ment. A few more dark but utterly groimdless conjectures were 
afloat; and since the closest search, the minutest inquiry, was 
employed without anv result, the supposition that he might have 
been robbed and murdered was strongly entertained for some time ; 
but as his body was never found, nor suspicion directed against anv 
paxtioular person, these conjectures insensibly died away; ana, 
beiu^ so complete a stranger to these parts, the very circumstance 
of his disappearance was not likely to occupy, for very long, the 
attention of that old gossip the Public, who, even in the remotest 
parts, has a thousand topics to fill up her time and talk. And 
now, sir, I think you know as much of the particulars of the case 
as any one in these parts can inform you." 

We may imagine the various sensations which this unsatisfactory 
intelligence caused in the adventurous son of the lost wanderer. 
He continued to throw out additional guesses^ and to make farther 
inquiries conoemiiu: a tale which seemed to hiTn so mysterious, but 
without effect ; and he had the mortification to perceive, that the 
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shrewd Jonas was, in his own mind, faUy convinced that the per- 
manent disappearance of Clarke was accounted for only by the most 
dishonest motives. 

" And," added Elmore, " I am confirmed in this b^ef by dis- 
covering afterwards, from a tradesman in York who had seen my 
cousin's jewels, that those I had trusted to Mr. Clarke's hands were 
more valuable than I had imagined them, and therefore it was 
probably worth his while to make off with them as quietly as 
possible. He went on foot^ leaving his horse, a sorry nag, to settle 
with me and the other claimants : — 

' I, pedes qoo te rapiunt et anrse 1 ' "* 

" Heavens ! " thought Walter, sinking back in his chair sickened 
and disheartened, ** what a parent, if tne opinions of all men who 
knew >iiTn be true, do I thus zealously seek to recover ! " 

The good-natured Ebnore, perceiving the unwelcome and painfal 
impression his account haa produced on his youn^ guest, now 
exerted himscK to remove, or at least to lessen it ; and, turning the 
conversation into a classical channel, which with him was the Letiie 
to all cares, he soon forg:ot that Clarke had ever existed, in exna- 
tiating on the unappreciated excellences of Propertius, who, to nis 
mind, was the most tender of all elegiac poets, solely because he 
was vie most learned. Fortunately; this vem of conversation, how- 
ever tedious to Walter, preserved him from the necessity of rejoin- 
der, and left him to the quiet enjoyment of his own gloomy and 
restless reflections. 

At lenflrth the time touched upon dinner : Elmore, starting up, 
adjoumea to the drawing-room, m order to present the handsome 
stranger to the placens uxor — ^the pleasing wife, whom, in passing 
through the hall, he eulog;ised with an amazing felicity of diction. 

The object of these praises was a tall, meagre lady, in a yellow 
dress carried up to the chin, and who added a slight souint to the 
charms of red nair, ill concealed by powder, and the oignity of a 
prodigiously high nose. 

** There is nothing, sir," said Elmore, — " nothing, believe me, 
like matrimonial felicity. Julia, my dear, I trust the chickens wOl 
not be overdone." 

" Indeed, Mr. Elmore, I cannot tell ; I did not boil them." 

" Sir." said Elmore, turning to his guest, " I do not know whether 
you will agree with me, but I think a slight tendency to gourman- 
dism is absolutely necessary to complete the character of a truly 
classical mind, bo many beautifol touches are there in the ancient 
poets— so many delicate allusions in history and in anecdote 
relating to the gratification of the palate, that, if a man have no 
correspondent sympathy with the illustrious epicures of old, he is 
rendered incapable of enjoying the most beautiful passages that 
—Come, sir, the dinner is served : — 

* NatrimuB Uatis mollissima corpora measAa.* '* f 



* Go, where your feet and fortune take yon. 

t We nourish softest bodies at luxurious banquets. 
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As they crossed the hall to the dining-room a joung ladv, whom 
Elmore hastily amiomiced as his only daughter, appeared descend- 
ing the stairs, having eyidently retired for the purpose of re-arrang- 
ing her attire for the conquest of the stranger. There was some- 
thing in Miss Elmore that reminded Walter of Ellinor, and as the 
likeness struck him, he felt, by the sudden and involuntary si^h it 
occasioned, how much the image of his cousin had lately gained 
ground upon his heart. 

Nothing of any note occurred during dinner, until the appearance 
of the second course, when Elmore, throwing himself back with an 
air of content, which signified that the first edge of his appetite 
was blunted, observed, — 

" Sir, the second course I always opine to be the more dignified 
and rational part of a repast, — 

* Qood nunc ratio est, impetus ante tait.* ** * 

" Ah ! Mr. Elmore," said the lady, glancing towards a brace of 
very fine pigeons, " I cannot tell you how vexed I am at a mistake 
of tne gardener's ; you remember my poor pet pi^ns, so attached 
to each other — ^would not mix with the rest — quite an inseparable 
friendship, Mr. Lester — ^well, they were killed, by mistake, for a 
couple of vulgar pigeons. Ah ! I could not touch a bit of them for 
the world." 

" My love," said Elmore, pausing,' and with great solemnity, 
" hear how beautiful a consolation is afforded to you in Valerius 
Maximus : — ' Ubi idem et maximu» et honestissimus amor est, 
aliquando prssstat morte jungi quam vit& 4^trahi!' which, being 
intexpreted, means, that wherever, as in the case of your pigeons, a 
thoroughly high and sincere affection exists, it is sometimes better 
to be joined in deatibi than divided in life. — Give me half the fatter 
one, if you please, Julia." 

'' Sir," said Elmore, when the ladies withdrew, " I cannot tell 
you how pleased I am to meet with a gentieman so deeply imbued 
with classic lore. I remember, several years ago, before my poor 
cousin died, it was my lot, when I visited him at Enaresborough, 
to hold some delightml conversations on learned matters with a 
very rising young scholar who then resided at Enaresborough,— 
Eugene Aram. Conversations as difficult to obtain as delighnul to 
remember, for he was exceedingly reserved." 

** Aram !" repeated Walter. 

" What ! you know him then ? — and where does he live now ?" 

** In f very near my uncle's residence. He is certainly a 

remarkable man. 

" Yes, indeed, he promised to become so. At the time I refer to 
he was poor to penury, and haughty as poor ; but it was wonder- 
ful to note the iron energy with which he pursued his progress to 
learning. Never did I see a youth, — at that time he was no more, 
devoted to knowledge for itself. 

' Doctrinse prettam triste magister habet.' f 

* That, which is now reason, at first was bat desire. 

t The master has but sony remnneratioa for his teaehiiig. 
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** Methinkfl/' added Elmore, ** I can see him now, stealing away 
from the haunts of men, 

* With eren step and mosing gait/ 

across the qniet fields, or into the woods, whence he was certain not 
to reappear till nightfall. Ah ! he was a strange and solitary 
being, but full of genius, and promise of bright things hereafter. 
I have often heard since of his fame as a scholar, but could nerer 
learn where he lived, or what was now his mode of life. Is he yet 
married? 

" Not yet, I believe : but he is not now so absolutelv poor $8 you 
describe nim to have been then, though certainly far nrom rich. 

** Yes, yes, I remember that ne received a legacy from a relation 
shortly before he left Knaresborough. He had very deHcate health 
at that time : has he grown stronger with increasing years ? " 

** He does not complain of ill health. And pray, was he then 
of the same austere and blameless habits of life that he now pro- 
fesses?" 

** Nothinfi: could be so faultless as his character appeared ; the 
passions of youth (ah ! / was a wild fellow at his age) never 
seemed to venture near one — 

* Quern casto eradit docta Minenra sinu.** 

Well, I am surprised he has not married. We scholars, sir, fall in 

love with abstractions, and fancy the first woman we see is 

Sir, let us drink— the ladies.' 

The next day Walt^, having resolved to set out fcr Enares- 
borouffh, directed his course towards that town ; he thought it yet 
possible that he might, by strict personal inquiry, continue the due 
that Elmore's account had, to present anpearance, broken. The 

Sursuit in which he was engaged, combined, perhaps, with thd early 
isappointment to his affections, had given a grave and solemn 
tone to a mind naturally * ardent and elastic. His character 
acquired an earnestness and a dimity from late events ; and all 
that once had been hope within him, deepened into thought. As 
now, on a gloomy and clouded day, he pursued his course along a 
bleak and melancholy road, his mind was filled with that dark 
presentimentr— that shadow from the coming event, which super- 
stition believes the herald of the more tragic discoveries or the 
more fearful incidents of life : he felt steeled, and prepared for 
some dread dinoument, to a journey to which the hand of Provi- 
dence seemed to conduct his steps ; and he looked on the shroud that 
Time casti^ over all beyond the present moment with the same in- 
tense and painful resolve with which, in the traffic representations 
of life, we await the drawing up of the curtain oefore the last act, 
which contains the catastrophe, that, while we Long, we half shudder 
to behold. 

Meanwhile, in following the advepturcs of Walter Lester, we 
have greatly outstripped the progress of events at Grassdale, and 
thither we now return. 

* Wli(*m wJbc ISinerra taught vith bosom cbaatc. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ABAK'S t}£FAIlTUBB.~MAI>EI<INB.— XXiOOEBATIOK OF SBNTIMBVT 
UATUBAL US LOVB.— ICADBLUfB'S LBTTEB.--WALTBB*8.— THB WALK. 
--TWO YBBT DIBFBBBVT FBB80N8, TBT BOTH IITMATBS 09 THE 
8AKB COITNTBY VILLAGE.— THB HUM0UB8 OF LIFB» AND ITS DABE 
PASSIONS, ABB F0X7ND IN JUXTAPOSITION EV^BTWHBBB 



Her thoug'hto as pure m tbe cbwte mQroizig'9 bre«tb, 

When from the Night's cold arms it creeps away. 

Were clothed in words.—" Detraction Execrated,** by Sir J. Sucklipg. 

UrticBB prozlma sspe rosa est.*—(Md. 



"Yotr positively leave ns then, to-day, Eugene?" said the 
squire. 

** Indeed," answered Aram, " I hear from my creditor (now no 
longer so, thanks to you) that my relation is so dangerously iU, 
that, if I have any wish to see her alive, I have not an hour to 
lose. It is the last surviving relative I have in the world." 

" I can say no more, then," rejoined the squire, shrugging his 
shoulders. " When do you expect to return ? 

" At least before the day fixed for the wedding," answered Aram, 
with a grave and melancholy smile. 

" Well, can you find time, think you, to call at the lodging in 
which my nephew proposed to take up his abode — my old lodg- 
ing; — 1 will give you the address, — and inquire if Walter has 
been heard of there : I confess that I feel considerable alarm on his 
account. Since "that short and hurried letter which I read to you, 
I have heard nothing of him." 

"You may rely on my seeing him if in London, and faithfully 
reporting to you all that I can learn towards removing your 
anxiety." 

" I do not doubt it ; no heart is so kind as yours, Eugene. You 
will not depart without receiving the additional sum you are en- 
titled to claim from me, since you think it may be useful to you 
in London, should you find a favourable opportunity of increasing 
your annuity. And now I will no longer detain you from taking 
your leave of Madeline." 

The plausible story which Aram had invented, of the illness and 
approaching death of his last living relation, was readily believed 
by the simple family to whom it was told ; and Madehne herseK 
checked her tears, that she might not, for his sake, sadden a 
departure that seemed inevitable. Aram accordingly repaired to 

* The rose is often nearest to tiie nettle. 
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austerely blameless, a disposition so prompt to the aotiyity of good, 
and so enamoured of its beauty — a mind so cultivated, a temper so 
gentle, and a heart so easily moved — all would have forbidden, to 
natures &r more suspicious than Madeline's, the conception of 
such a thought. And so, with a patient gladness, though not 
without some mixture of anxiety, she suffered herseK to glide 
onward to a future, which, come cloud, come shine, was, she 
believed at least, to be shared with him. 

On looking over the various papers from which I have woven 
this tale, I nnd a letter from Madeline to Aram, dated at this 
time. The characters, traced in the delicate and fair Italian hand 
coveted at that period, are fading, and, in one part, wholly oblite^ 
rated by time ; but there seems to me so much of what is genuine 
in the heart's beautiful romance in this effiision, that I will lay 
it before the reader without adding or altering a word : — 

" Thank you— thank you, dearest Eugene ! — I have received, 
then, the fint letter you ever wrote to me. I cannot tell you how 
strange it seemed to me, and how agitated I felt, on seeing it ; 
more so, I think, than if it had been vourself who had returned. 
However, when the first delight of reaoing it faded away, I found 
that it had not made me so na^y as it ought to have done — as I 
thought at first it had done, x ou seem sad and mdancholy ; a 
certain nameless gloom appears to me to hang over your whole 
letter. It affects my spirits— why, I know not— and my tears fall, 
even while I read the assurances of your xmaltered, unalterable 
love : and yet this assurance your Madeline— vain girl ! — ^never for 
a moment disbelieves. I have often read and often heard of the 
distrust and jealousy that accompany love ; but I think that such 
a love must be a vulgar and low sentmient. To me^ there seems a 
religion in love, and its very foundation is in faith. You say, 
dearest, that the noise and stir of the great city oppress and weary 
you even more than you had expected. You say l£ose harsh &ces, 
in which business, and care, ana avarice, and ambition, write their 
lineaments, are wholly unfamiliar to you ; you turn aside to avdid 
them ; you wrap yourself up in your solitary feelrngs of aversion 
to those you see, and ^ou call upon those not present— upon your 
Madeline ! And would that your Madeline were with you ! It 
seems to me— nerhapsyou wHL smile when I say thisr— that I alone 
can understand, you— I alone can read your heart and your emo- 
tions ; and, oh ! dearest Eugene, that I could read also enough of 
your past history to know all that has cast so habitual a shadow 
over that lofty heart and that calm and profound nature ! You 
snule when I ask you; but sometimes you sigh, — and the sigh 
pleases and soothes me better than the smile. • • • 

"We have heard nothing more of Walter, and my father con- 
tinues to be seriously alarmed about him. Your account, too, cor- 
roborates that alarm. It is strange that he has not yet visited 
London, and that you can obtain no clue of bim. He is evidentiy 
still in search of his lost parent, and following some obscure and 
uncertain track. Poor Walter! God speed nim! Thesinr^^'** 
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fate of his father, and the many conieotures lespeotrng him, have, 
I believe, preyed on Walter's mina more than he acknowledged. 
Ellinor found a paper in his closet, where we had occasion to search 
the other daj for something belonging to my father, which was 
scribbled with all the various fragments of guess or informatioii 
concerning my uncle, obtained from time to time, and interspersed 
with some remarks by Walter himseK that affected me strangely. 
It seems to have been, from early childhood, the one desire of my 
cousin to discover his Other's fate. Perhaps the discovery may be 
already made ;~perhaps my long-lost uncle may yet be present at 
our wedding. 

" You ask me, Eugene, if I still pursue mv botanical reseandiefl. 
Sometimes I do ; but the flower now has no nragrance, and ihB herb 
no secret, that I care for ; and astronomv^ which you had just 
begun to teach «me, pleases me more ; the flowers charm me when. 

?ou are present ; but the stars speak to me of you in absence, 
erhaps it would not be so, had I loved a being less exalted than 
you. £very one, — even my fSather, even Ellinor, smile when they 
observe how incessantly I think of you— how utterly you have 
become all in all to me. I could not tell this to you, thoush I 
write it : is it not strange that letters should be more fedthful man 
the tongue ? And even i/our letter, mournful as it is, seems to me 
kinder, and dearer, and more full of yourself, than, with all the 
magic of your language, and the silver sweetness of your voice, 
your spoken words are. I walked by your house yesterday ; the 
windows were closed ; there was a strange air of ufelespiess and 
dejection about it. Do you remember the evening in which I first 
entered that house ? Do you— or, rather, is there one hour in which 
it is not present to you } For me, I Hve in the past,-— it is the pre- 
sent (which is without you) in which I have no life. I passed into 
the little garden, that with your own hands you have planted for 
me, and niled with flowers. Ellinor was with me, and she saw my 
lips move. She asked me what I was sa^^ing to myself. I would 
not tell her ',—1 was praying for you, my kind, my beloved Eugene. 
I was pra^^ng for the happiness of your future years, — ^praying 
that I might requite your love. Whenever I feel the most, I am 
the most inclined to prayer. Sorrow, joy, tenderness, aU emotion, 
lift up my heart to God. And what a delicious overflow of the 
heart is prayer I When I am with y;ou— and I feel that you love 
me — ^my happiness would be painfol, if there were no Qtod whom I 
might bless n>r its excess. Do those who believe not love ?— have 
they deep emotions ? — can they feel truly— devotedly ? Why, 
when I talk thus to you, do you always answer me with that chill- 
ing and mournful smile i x ou would rest religion only on reason, 
— as well limit love to the reason also I— what were either without 
the feelings ? 

" When — ^when— when will you return ? I think I love you 
now more than ever. I think I have more courage to tell you bo. 
So many things I have to say, — so many events to relate. For 
what is not an event to us } the least incident that has happened to 
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either ;— the very fading* of a flower, if you have worn it, is a whole 
history to me. 

"Aoien,— God bless yon! God reward you ; God keep your heart 
with Him, dearest, dearest Eugene. And may you every day ^ 
know better and better how utterly you are loved by your 

" Madeuite." 

The epistle to which Lester referred, as received from Walter, 
was one writteoi on the day of his escane from Mr. Pertinax 
Fillgrave, a short note rather than letter, wnich ran as follows : — 

** My dbax Uwclb, 

" I have met with an accident, which confined me to my bed ; a 
rencontre, indeed, with the knights of tbe road ; nothing serious 
(so do not be alarmed !), though the doctor would fain have made 
it so. I am just about to recommence my journey ; but not to- 
wards London ; on the contrary, northward. 

" I have, partly through the information of your old friend, Mr. 
Courtland, partly by accident, found what I hope may.prove a clue 
to the fate of my father. I am now departing to put this hope to 
the issue. More I would fain say ; but, lest the expectation should 
prove fallacious, I will not dwell on circumstances which would, in 
tbat case, only create in you a disappointment similar to my own. 
Only this take with you, that my father's proverbial ^ood-luck 
seems to have visited him since your latest news of his fate ; a 
legacy, though not a large one, awaited his return to England from 
India : but see if I am not growing prolix already ; — I must break 
off in order to reserve you the pleasure (may it be so !) of a fall 
surprise! 

God bless you. my dear uncle ! I write in spirits and hope. 
Kindest love to all at home. 

" Waltib. Lestee." 

" P.S. Tell Ellinor that my bitterest misfortune, in the adven- 
ture 1 have referred to, was to be robbed of her purse. Will she 
knit me another ? By the way, I encountered Sir Peter Hales : 
such an ox>en-hearted, generous fellow as you said ! ' thereby hangs 
a tale.' " 

This letter, which provoked all the curiosity of our little circle, 
made them anxiously look forward to every post for additional 
explanation, but that explanation came not ; and they were forced 
to console themselves with the evident exhilaration under which 
Walter wrote, and the probable supposition tha the delayed farther 
information until it could be ample and satisfactory. ** Knights 
of the road," quoth Lester, one day ; ** I wonder if they were any 
of the gang that have just visitea us. Well, but poor boy ! he 
does not say whether he has any money left ; yet, if he toere short 
of the gold, he would be very unlike nis father (or his uncle, for 
that matter) had he forgotten to ^arge on that subject, however 
brief upon others." 
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" Probablj/' said EUinor, '* the corporal carried the main sum 
about him m thote weQ-itimSBd saddle-bags, and it was onlv the 
purse that Walter had about his person that was stolen ; ana it ia 
clear that the corporal escaped, as he mentions nothing abont that 
excdlent personage." 

" A shrewd guess, Nell; but pray, why should Walter carry 
the purse about nim so carefully } An, you blush: well, will you 
knit him another } " 

** Pdiaw, papal 0ood-bye ; I am going to gather you a nosegay." 

But EUinor was seissed with a sudden fit of industry, and some- 
how or other she grew fraider of knitting than erer. 

The neighbourhood was now tranquil and at peace : the nightly 
depredators that had infested the green valleys of Ghrassdale were 
heard of no more ; it seemed a sudden incursion of fraud and crime 
which was too unnatmtd to the character of the spot invaded to do 
more than to terrify and to disappear. The trtuRtur dies die-~^e 
serene steps of one calm day chasing another, retnrned, and the 
past alarm was only remembered as a tempting suliject of gossip 
to the villaspers, and (at the hall) a theme <n eulogium on the 
courage of Eugene Aram. ^ 

'' It is a lovely day," said Lester to his daughters as they sat at 
the window; " come girls, get your bonnets, and let us take a walk 
into the village." 

** And meet the postman," said Ellinor, archly. 

" Tes," rejoined Madeline, in the same vein, but in a whisper 
that Lester might not hear : " for who knows but that we may 
have a letter mm Walter T' 

How prettily sounds such raillery on viivin lips ! Ko, no ! 
nothing on earth is so lovely as the confidence oetween two 
happy sisters, who have no secrets but those of a guileless love to 
reveal I 

As they strolled into the village they were met by Peter Dealtry, 
who was slowly riding home on a large ass, who carried him- 
self and his panniers to the neighbouring market in a more quiet 
and luxurious indolence of action than would the harsher motions 
of the equine species. 

** A fine day, Peter ; and what news at market ?" said Lester. 

'* Com high, hay dear, your honour," replied the clerk. 

" Ah, I suppose so ; a good time to sell ours, Peter : we must see 
about it on Saturday. But, pray, have you heard anything from the 
corporal since his departure } " 

Not I, your honour, not I ; though I think as he misrht have 
given us a line, if it was only to thank me for my care of his cat ; 

Dttt— 

* They m cobim to fro to roam, 
Thinkf •light of thejr m stays tt home.* " 

" A notable distich, Peter ; your own composition, I warrant." 
" Mine I Lord love your honour, I has no genus, but I has 
"* ; and when thorn ere beautiful lines of poetry-like comes 
"^ead, they stays there, and stays till they pops out at 
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f tauaue like a bottle of ginger-beer. I do lares poetry, 
le^aUV tlie Boored." 

e inow it, — we know it." 



'epeoiallf tlie Boored." 

" We know it,— wo ! 

" For there be fnuomut in it," oontinned the derk, " which 
imooths a man'B heart like a olotliea-bTash, wipes away the dnst 
aiiildirt, and sets all the nap Tight : and 1 thinks as bow 'tis what 
a derk of the parish ought to study, your honour." 

" Nothing better ; you speak like an oracle." 

" KoWi sir, there be the oorporal, honest man, what thinks him- 
self nUKbtr olerer, — but he has no soul for yatte. Lord love ye, 
to see uie inoea ha makes when I tells him a hvmn or so ; 'tis quite 
wicked, your honour,— for that's what the heathen did, u you 
well know, sir. 

* And when 1 docs diKomM of tiilnii 

Wlwt doH tbsT do I— tber mocki at me, 
And mskH mf birp ■ gUw.' 

Tis not what I calls pretty, Miss Ellinor." 

" Certainly not, Peter ; I wonder, with your talents for verse, 
yon never indulge in a little satire against such perverse taste." 

" Satire ! what's that I Oh, I knows iwhat they writes in elec- 
tions. Why, misa, mayhap- — — " here Peter paused, and winked 
signifioantlr — " but the corporal 's a passionate man, yon knows : 
but I could so sting him. — Aha 1 we'll see, we'll sea. Do you 
know, your honour, — here Peter altered his air to one of aenous 
importtmoe, as it about to impart a most segaoions ooitjeoture, 
" Itiiinks there be one reason why the corpwal has not written 

" And whaf B that, Peter i " 

" 'Cause, your honour, he's ashamed of his writing' : I &ncy as 
bow his spelling is no better than it should be,— but mum's the 
word. You sees, your honour, the corporal 's got a tarn for oon- 
veraation-like ; he be a mighty flue talker, surefy.' but he be sby 
of the pen ; 'tis not eveiy man what talks biggest what's the best 
BohollaM at bottom. Why, there's the newspaper I saw in the 
market (for I alwajTS sees the newspaper once a week) says as bow 
some of them great speakers in the parliaTm nl lioii.ifi srft nil better 
than ninmes when, they gets upon paper ^ .iti'I Ihal'.i tlii; corporal's 
oase I sispeot : I suppose as how they oan't ~\iAl dl them urelonK 
words they make use on. For my part, T lljiiik thtrc be mortal 
desale (deceit) like in that ere pubuc sj.! .ikini,': torlknowsbow 
far a loud voice and a bold faoe goes, evtii .\t InivinB; a cmr, your 
honour; and I'm afraid the oonntrj-'sgi' .iliy t'lilibled in twit ere 
partiklar: for if a man can't write down ■ I- nlv what hi' rauanafor 
t« say, I does not thinks as how be know-, \i ii.iL Ik uiiann ^^'bea be 
goes for to speak ! " 

This speech— quite a moral exposition from Peter, and, doubt- 
less, inspired by his visit to market^for what wisdom cannot 
come from intercourse i — our good publican delivered with eapc> 
cial solemnity, giving a huge thump on the aides of his ass as he 
concluded. 
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" Upon my word, Peter/' said Lester, l&iurliiiig, " Ton hare 
|TOwn quite a Solomon ; and, instead of a derk, you ongnt to be a 
justice of the peace at the least ; and, indeed, I must say that I think 
you shine more in the capacity of a lecturer than in that of a 
soldier." 

'' 'Tis not for a clerk of the parish to have too great a knack at 
the weapons of the flesh," said Peter, sanctimoniously, and taming 
aside to conceal a slight confusion at the unluokr reminiscence of 
his warlike exploits ; " hut lauk, si r, ev en as to that, why, we has 
frightened all the rohhers away. What would you have us do 
more ? " 

" Upon my word, Peter, you say ri|:ht ; and now good day. Your 
wife's well. I hope ? And Jaoohina (is not that the cat's name ?) in 
high health and fayour ?" 

'Bem, hem ! why, to he sure, the cat's a good cat; hut she 
steals Goody Truman's cream as Goody sets for hutter, reg'larly 
every night." 

"Oh! you must cure her of that," said Lester, smiling. "I 
hope that's the worst fault." 

" Why, your gardener do say," replied Peter, reluctantly, " as 
how she goes arter the pheasants in Copsehole." 

'' The deuce ! " criea the squire ; '' that will neyer do : she must 
he shot, Peter, she must he shot. My pheasants ! my hest pre- 
serves I and poor Goody. Truman's cream, too ! a perfect devil ! 
Look to it, Peter ; if I hear any complaints again, Jaoohina is done 
for.— What are you laughing at, Nell ?' 

' '' Well, go thy ways, Peter, for a shrewd man and a clever 
man ; it is not every one who could so suddenly have elicited my 
father's compassion for Goody Truman's cream. 

** Pooh ! " said the squire : '' a pheasant's a serious thing, child ; 
hutyou women don't understand matters." 

Tnev had now crossed through the village into the fields, and 
were slowly sauntering hy 
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Hedge<row elmt on hillocks green,*' 



when, seated under a stunted pollard, they came suddenly on the 
ill-favoured person of Dame Darkmans. She sat hent (with her 
elhows on her knees, and her hands supporting her chin), looking 
up to the clear autumnal sky; and as they approaohed, she did 
not stir, or testify hy sign or glance that she even perodved 
them. 

There is a certain kind-hearted sociahility of temper that tou see 
sometimes amon^ country gentlemen, especially not of the nijghest 
rank, who knowm^, and looked up to hy, every one immediatsljf 
around them, acquire the habit of accosting all they meet — a habit 
as painful for them to break, as it was painral for poor Eousseau to 
be asked ** how he did " by an apple-woman. And the kind old 
squire could not pass even Goody JDarkmans (coming thus abruptly 
upon her) without a salutation. 

"All alone, dame, enjoying the fine weathar^— ihat'0 right. 
And how fares it witn you?" 
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The old woman turned round her dark and bleared eyes, but 
without moving limb or posture. 

" 'Tis well-nigh winter now; 'tis not easy for poor folks. to 
fare weU at this time o* year. Where be we to get the firewood, 
and the clothing, and the dry bread, oarse it ! andf the drop o' stuff 
that's to keep out the cold ^ Ah, it 's fine for you to ask how we 
does, and the days shortening, and the air sharpening." 

" WeU, dame, shall I send to for a warm cloak for you ? " 

said Madeline. 

" Ho ! thankye, young lady— thankye kindly, and I 'U wear it at 
your widding, for they says you be going to git married to the 
lamed man yander. Wish ye well, ma'am ; wish ye well." 

And the old hag grinned as she i^tered this benediction, that 
sounded on her lips like the Lord's Prayer on a witoh's ; which 
converts the devotion to a crime, and the prayer to a curse. 

"Ye're very winsome, young lady," she continued, eyeing 
Madeline's tall and rounded figure fifom head to foot. Yes, 




folk, and think o* that. But mayhap ye won't live to be old — 
more's the pity ! for ye might be a widow, and childless, and a lone 
'oman, as I be ; if you were to see sixty : an' wouldn't that be 
nice? — ^ha! ha! — ^much pleasure ye'd have in the fine weather 
then, and in people's fine speeches, eh ?" 

** Come, dame," said Lester, with a cloud on his benign brow, 
" this talk is ungrateful to me, and disrespectful to Miss Lester ; it 
is not the way to " 

" Hout ! " interrupted the old woman ; " I begs pardon, sir, if I 
offended — I begs pardon, young lady ; 'tis my way, poor old soul 
that I be. And you meant me kindly, and I would not be uncivil, 
now you are a-going to give me a bonny cloak ; and what colour 
shaUitbe?" 

** Why, what colour would you like best, dame— red ?" 

"Eed! no! like a gipsy-quean, indeed ! Besides, they all has 
red cloaks in the village, yonder. No ; a handsome dark grey, or 
a gay^ cheersome black, an' then 1 '11 dance in mourning at your 
wedoing, young lady ; and that 's what ye'll like. But what ha' 
ye done with the merry bridegroom, ma'am ? Gone away, I hear. 
Ah, ye'll have a happy life on it, with a gentleman like him. I 
never seed him laugh once. Why does not he hire me as your 
saryant ; woidd not I be a favourite, thin ? I'd stand on the 
thrishold, and give ye good morrow every day. Oh ! it does me a 
deal of good to say a olessing to them as be younger and gayer 
than me. Madge Darkman's blessing ! ' Och ! what a thing to 
wish for ! " 

" WeU, good day, mother," said Lester, moving on. 

" Stay a bit, stay a bit, sir ; has ye any commands, miss, yonder, 
at Master Aram's ? His old 'oman's a gossip of mind ; we were 
young togither ; and the lads did not know wnich to like the best. 
So we often meets and talks of the old times, I be going up there 
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now. Och ! I hope I shall he asked to the widdinff . And what a 
nice month to wid in ! Noyimher, Noyimher, that's the meny 
month for me ! But 'tis cold— hitter cold too. Well, s^ood day, 
good day. Ay," continned the hag, as Lester and the sisters moTed 
on, " " ' *' * -^ ■> " ^ ' ^ ^5.^-1^ 




pool „ 
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cloak aoont yonr grayes ; for an't all mine dead, cold, cold, rotting, 
and one kina and rich man might ha' sayed them all ?" 

Thus mumhling, the wretched creature looked after the father 
and his danght^s, as they wonnd onward, till her dim eyes canght 
them no longer ; and then, drawing her rags round her, she rose, 
and struck into Ihe opposite path, that led to Aram's house. 

" I hope that hag will he no constant yisitor at tout future 
residence, Madeline," said Ihe younger sister ; " it would he like a 
hlight on tbe air." 

And if we could remoye her from the parish," said Lester, '' it 
would he a happy day for the yilla^. Yet, strange as it may seem, 
so great is her power oyer them all, that uiere is neyer a marriage 
nor a christening in the yillage 'from which she is absent ; thev 
dread her spite and foul tongue enough, to make them eyen asK 
humbly for ner presence." 

" And the hag seems to know that her had qualities are a grood 
policy, and Obtain more respect than amiahihty would do," said 
Ellinor. '* I think there is some design in all she utters." 

'* I don't know how it is, hut the words and sight of that woman 
haye struck a damp into my heart," said Madelme, musinely. 

" It would be wonderM if they had not, child," saia Lester, 
soothingly ; and he changed the oonyersation to other topics. 

As, concluding their walk, they re-entered the Tillage, they 
encountered that most welcome of all yisitants to a country yillage, 
the postman — a tall, thin pedestrian, famous for swiftness of foot, 
with a cheerful face, a swinging gait, and Lester's hag slung oyer 
his shoulder. Our little party quickened their pace — one letter — 
for Madeline — ^Aram's handwriting. Happy blush— bright smile ! 
Ah ! no meeting eyer giyes the delight that a letter can inspire in 
the short absences of a first loye ! 

"And none for me!" said Lester, in a disappointed tone, and 
Ellinoi's hand hung more heayily on his arm, and her step moyed 
Mower. *• It is yery strange in Walter ; but I am really more angry 
than alarmed." 

*' Be sure," said Ellinor, after a pause, " that it is not hia fault. 
Something may haye happened to him. Gk)od Heayens ! if Ke has 
been attacked again— those fearful highwaymen ! " 

Nay," said Lester, *' the most prohable supposition after all is, 
wat he will not write until his expectations are realized or destroyed. 
J« atural enough, too ; it is what 1 should haye done, if I had been in 
his^^ace." 

** Natural ! " said Ellinor, who now attacked where she before 
lefended — ** Natural not to giye us one line, to say he is well and 
lie ! Natural ! Joould not naye been so remiss I 



** Aj, child, yon women are so fond of writing ; 'tis not bo with 
us, eBpeoiaUy when we are movingr about : — ^it ib alwa^rs, — ' Well, 
I miut write to-morrow— well, I must write when this is settled — 
well, I must write when I arrive at such a place ; ' — and, meanwhile, 
time slips on, till perhaps we get ashamed of writing at all. I heard 
a great man say once, that Men must haye something effeminate 
about them to be good correspondents ; ' and faith, I think it's true 
enough on the whole." 

"1 wonder if Madeline thinks so?" said Ellinor, enviously 
glancing at her sister's absorution, as, lingering a little behind, she 
devoured the contents of her letter. 

'* He is coming home immediately, dear father ; perhaps he may 
be here to-morrow," cried Madeline, abruptly; "think of that, 
Ellinor! Ah! and he writes in spirits! '—and the poor girl 
clapped her hands delightedly, as the colour danced joyously over 
her cheek and neck. 

" I am glad to hear it," quoth Lester ; " we shall have him at last 
beat even Ellinor in gaiety ! " 

" That may easily be," sighed Ellinor to herself, as she glided 
past them into the house, and sought her own chamber. 



CHAPTER V. 

i. BBFLBCTIOV WW AND 8TBANGE.— THE STREETS OF LONDON.— A 
GEBAT man's LIBBABT.— A CONVEBSATTON BETWEEN THE STUDENT 
AND AN ACQUAINTANCE OF THE BEADBB'B.— ITS BE8ULT. 



Here's a statenman 1 

* • * « • 

Rolla, Ask for thyself. 

Lot. What more can concern me than this ? 

The Tragedp of RoHu, 



It was an evening in the declining autumn of 1758 ; some i)ubliG 
ceremony had occurred during the day, and the crowd wmch it 
had assembled was only now gradually lesseninar, as the shadows 
darkened alonff the streets. Through this crowd, self-absorbed as 
usual— with them, not one of them — Eugene Aram slowly wound 
his uncompanioned way. What an incalculable field of dread and 
sombre contemplation is opened to every man who, with his heart 
disengaged from himself, and his eyes accustomed to the sharp 
observance of his tribe, walks through the streets of a great city ! 
What a world of dark and troublea secrets in the breast of every 
one who hurries by you ! Goethe has said somewhere that each of 
us, the best as the worst, hides within him something — some feel- 
ing, some remembrance that, if known, would make you hate him. 
Ko doubt the sasdng is eza^fferated ; but still, what a gloomy and 
profound sublimity in the idea ! — what a new insight it gives into 

2 
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the hearts of the common herd— with what a strange w^®^ ^* 
may inspire ns for the humblest, the tritest passenger that shouldow 
ns m the great thoroughfare of life ! One of the Kreatwt plea«ure« 
in the world is to waJk alone, and at night (while theyaro yet 
crowded), through the long lamp-lit strcete of this huTO metaropolia : 
There, even more than in the silence of woods and lields, seems to 
me the source of endless, various meditation. 

" Cresdt enim cum ampUtudine renun ria IngeniL"* 

There was that in Aram's person which irresistibly ooBMiaiided 
attention. The earnest composure of his countenance, its thongn^ 
fill paleness, the long hair falling back, the peculiar and ertrangea 
air of his whole figure, accompanied as it was by a miiaiicaB ot 
expression, and that lofty abstraction which characterises one wno 
is a brooder over his own heart— a soothsayer to his own ^eamfl ; 
—all these arrested from time to time the second gaze of the pas- 
senger, and forced on him the impression, simple as was the dress, 
and unpretending as was the gait of the stranger, that m indolgrinj 
that second gaze lie was in all probability satisfying the curiosity 
which makes us love to fix our regard upon any remarkable man. 

At length Aram turned from the more crowded streets, a^d m a 
short time paused before one of the most princely houses in London. 
It was surrounded by a spacious courtyard, and over the P*?*^ 
the arms of the owner, with the coronet and supporters, were raised 
in stone. 

" Is Lord within?" asked Aram of the bluff porter trho 

appeared at the gate. 

^* My lord is at dinner," replied the porter, thinking the answer 
quite sufficient, and about to reclose the gate upon the unseasonable 
visitor. 

" I am glad to find he is at home," rejoined Aram, gliding past 
the servant with an air of quiet and unconscious command, and 
passing the coturtyard to the main building. «. vi. ^ 

At the door oi the house, to which you ascended by a flight of 
stone steps, the valet of the nobleman— the only nobleman mtro- 
duced in our tale, and consequently the same wnom we have pre* 
sented to our reader in the earlier part of this work — ^happened to 
be lounging and enjoying the smoke of the evening air. High- 
bred, prudent, and sagacious. Lord knew well how often great 

men, especially in public life, obtain odium for the rudeness of 
their domestics ; and all those, especially about himself^ had been 
consequently tutored into the habits of universal courtesy and 
deference, to the lowest stranger as well as to the highest guest. 
And trifling as this may seem, it was an act of morality as well as 
of prudence. Few can guess what pain may be saved to poor and 
proud men of merit bjr a similar precaution. The valet, tnerefore. 
replied to the visitor's inquiry with ^eat politeness ; he recollectea 
Aram's name and repute ; and as the earl, taking delight in tiie 

* For the power of the taitellect is increased by the amplita^ of the thin(* 
tn«tKe4tt* 
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oompaay of men of letters, was ja^nerally easv of acoess to all such 
— the sreat man's great man instantly oonauoted the student to 
the earl's library, and informing him that his lordship had not yet 
left the dining-room, where he was entertaining a^ large party, 
assured him that he should be apprised of Aram's Tisit the moment 
he did so. 

Lord was still in office ; sundir boxes were scattered on the 

floor ; papers, that seemed countless, lay strewed over the immense 
library table ; but here and there were books of a more seductive 
character than those of business, in which the mark lately set, and 
the pencilled note still fresh, showed the fondness with wnioh men 
of oultiTated minds, tiiouffh engaged in official pursuits, wUl turn 
in ^e momentary intervals of more arid and toilsome life to those 
lighter studies, which perhaps they in reality the most enjoy. 

On# of these books, a volume of Shaftesbury, Aram carefully 
took up ; it opened of its own accord at that most beautiful and 
lurafound passage, which contains perhaps the justest sarcasm to 
which that ingenious and graoeful reasoner has given vent : — 

" The very spirit of Faction, for the greatest part, seems to be 
no other than the abuse of irregularity of that social love and 
common affection which is natural to mankind — for the opposite of 
Booiableness is selfishness; and of all characters, the uiorough 
selfish one is the least forward in taking party. The men of this 
sort are, in this respect, true men of moderation. They are secure 
of their temper, and possess themselves too well to be m danger of 
entering wannly into any cause, or engaging deeply with any side 
or faction." 

On the margin of the page was the following note, in the hand- 
writing of Loro. : — 

** Qiraierosity hurries a man into party— philosophy keeps him 
aloof from it ; the Emperor Julian says in his epistle to Themistius, 
* If 7[ou should form only three or four philosophers, you woxda 
contribute more essentially to the happiness of mankind than many 
kings united.' Yet, if all men were philosophers, I doubt whether, 
liiough more men would be virtuous, there would be so many in- 
stuices of an extraordinary virtue. The violent passions produce 
dazzling irregularities." 

The student was still engaged with this note when the earl 
entered the room. As the door through which he passed was 
behind Aram, and he trod with a soft step, he was not perceived 
by the scholar till he had reached him, and, looking over Aram's 
shoulder, the earl said : *' You will dispute the truth of my remark, 
will you not? Profound calm is the element in which you would 
place all the virtues." 

"Not a//, my lord," answered Aram, rising, as the earl now 
shook him by the hand, and expressed his delight at seeing tiiie 
student again. Though the sagacious nobleman had no sooner 
heard the student's name, than, in his own heart, he was convinced 
that Aram had sought mm for the purpose of soliciting a renewal 
of the offers he had formerly refused ; he resolved to leave his 
yisitor to open the subject himself, and appeared courteously to 
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oonsicUr the vint as a matter of ooune, made without any other 
object than the renewal of the mutual pleasure of intearoourae. 

^* I am afraid, my lord/' said Aram, ** that you are engaged. 
My visit can be paid to-morrow if " 

'** Indeed/' said the earl, interrupting him, and drawing a ohair 
to the table, '' I have no engagements which should deprive me of 
the pleasure of your company. A few friends have indeed dined 

with me, but as they are now with Lady . I do not think they 

will greatly miss me ; besides, an occasional absence is readily 
forf^ven in us happy men of office ;— we, who have the honour of 
exciting the envy of all England, for being made magnificently 
wretched." 

'* I am glad you allow so much, m^ lord," said Aram, smiling : 
** I could not have said more. Ambition only makes a favourite to 
make an ingrate ;-~she has lavished her honours on Lord — ;, and 
hearhow he speaks of her bonntv ! " 

'^ay," said the earl, ** I spoke wantonly, and stand corrected. 
I have no reason to complain of the course I have chosen. Am- 
bition, like any other passion, gives us unhappy moments ; but it 
gives us also an animated life. In its pursuit, the minor evils of 
the world are not felt : little crosses, little vexations do not disturb 
us. Like men who walk in sleep, we are absorbed in one powerful 
dream, and do not even know the obstacles in our wav) or the 
dangers that surround us : in a word, we have no private hfe. All 
that is merely domestic, the anxiety and the loss which fret other 
men, which blight Ihe happiness of other men. are not felt by ua : 
we are wholly public ; so that if we lose much comfort, we escape 
much care.' 

The earl broke off for a moment ; and then turning the subject, 
inquired after the Lesters, and making some general and vague 
observations about that family, came purposely to a pause. 

Aram broke it : — 

" My lord," said he, with a slight, but not ungraceful, em- 
barrassment, " I fear that, in the course of your political life, vou 
must have made one observation, — that he who promises to-oay, 
will be called upon to perform to-morrow. No man who has 
anything to bestow, can ever promise with impunity. Some time 
since, you tendered me offers that would have dazzled more ardent 
natures than mine ; and which I might have advanced some olaim 
to philosophy in refusing. I do not now come to ask a renewal of 
those offers. FubUc life, and the haunts of men, are as hateful 
as ever to mv pursuits : but I come, frankly and candidly, to 
throw myself on that generosity, which proffered to me then 
so large a bounty. Certain circumstances have taken from me 
the small pittance which supplied my wants ;— I require only 
the power to pursue my qxuet and obscure oareer of study — 
your lordship can afford me that power: it is not against 
custom for the government to grant some small annui^ to men 
of letters-^our lordship's interest could obtain me this ikvour. 
Let me ado, however, that I can offer nothing in return I Party 
politics-^sectarian interests— are for ever dead to me: iv«i my 
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oonunon studies are of small general utiHty to mankind. I am 
oonfioious of this — would it were otherwise !^)nce I hoped it would 

be — but " Aram here turned deadly pale, gasped for breath, 

mastered his emotion, and proceeded — '*I have no great claim, 
then, to this bounty, beyond that which all poor cultivators of the 
abstruse sciences can adyanoe. It is well for a country that those 
sciences should be cultivated ; they are not of a nature which is 
ever lucrative to the possessor — ^not of a nature that can often be 
left, like lighter literature, to the fair favour of the public ;~they 
call, perhaps, more than any species of intellectual culture, for the 
protection of a government; and though in me would be a poor 
selection, the principle would still be served, and the example 
furnish precedent for nobler instances hereafter. I have said all, 
my lord. 

' !m othing^ perhaps more affects a man of some sympathy with those 
who cultivate letters, than Hie pecuniary claims of one who can 
advance them with justice, and who advances them also with dig- 
nity. If the meanest, the most pitiable, the most heart-sickening 
object in the world, is the man of letters, sunk into the habitual 
beggar, practisingj^e tricks, incurring the rebuke, glorving in the 
shame, of the mingled mendicant and swindler; — ^wnat, on the 
other hand, so touches, so subdues us, as the first and only petition, 
of one whose intellect dignifies our wnole kind ; and who prefers it 
with a certain haughtiness in his very modesty ; because, in asking 
a favor to himself, he may be only asking the power to enlighten 
the world ? 




)nly the amount of the annui^ you 

With some hesitation Aram named a sum so moderate, so trivial, 
that the minister, accustomed as he was to the claims of younger 
sons and widowed dowagers — accustomed to the hungry cravings 
of petitioners without merit, who considered birth the only just 
title to the right of exactions from the public — was literally startled 
by the contrast. '* More than this, ' added Aram, '* I do not 
require, and would decline to accept. We have some right to 
claim existence from the administrators of the common stock — 
none to claim affluence." 

"Would to Heaven ! " said the earl, smiling, ** that all claimants 
were like you ; pension-lists would not then call for indignation ; 
and ministers would not blush to support the justice of the favours 
they conferred. But; are you stlQ trm in reiectine a more public 
career, with all its deserved emoluments and just nonours ? The 
offer I made you once I renew with increased avidity now." 
"'Demeiam dite9,'" answered Araih, "and, thanks to you, I 
may add, * despioiamque famem.' " * 

* " * Ltt me despiM wMtth,* tnd, thanks to you, I nwy add, * and let me look 
down on Amine.'" 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE THAMES AT NIGHT.—A THOUGHT.— THE STUDENT EE8EBKS THE 
BUFFIAN.— A HUMAN PEELING EVEN IN THE W0B8T SOU. 



Clem, *TiB our last interview ! 

Stat, PraxHeav*nitbel— C/fmattMe«. 



On leaving Lord 's, Aram proceeded, with a lighter and 

more rapid step, towards a less courtly quarter of the metropolis. 

He had found, on arriving in London, that in order to secure the 
annVal sum promised to Houseman, it had heen necessarj to strip 
himself even of the small stipend he had hoped to retain. And 

hence his visit, and hence his petition, to Lord . He now 

bent his way to the spot in whicn Houseman had appointed their 
meeting. To the fastidious reader these details of pecuniary 
matters, so trivial in themselves, may be a little wearisome, and 
may seem a little undignified; but we are writing a romance 
of real life, and the reader must take what is homely with what 
may be more epic — ^the pettiness and the wants of the daily- 
world, with its loftier sorrows and its grander crimes. Besides, 
who knows how darkly just may be that moral which shows us a 
nature originally high, a soid once all a-thirst for truth, bowed 
(by what events ?) to the manoeuvres and the lies of the worldly 
hypocrite ? 

The night had now closed in, and its darkness was only relieved 
by the wan lamps that vistaed the streets, and a few dim stars that 
struggled through the reeking haze that curtained the great city. 
Aram had now gained one of the bridges "that arch the royal 
Thames," and, in no time dead to scenic attraction, he there 
paused for a moment, and looked along the dork river that rushed 
below. 

Oh, God ! how many wild and stormy hearts have stilled them- 
selves on that spot, for one dread instant of thought— of calculation 
— of resolve — one instant, the last of life ! Look at night along 
the course of that stately river, how gloriously it seems to mock the 
passions of them that dwell beside it. Unchanged — unchanging — 
all around it quick death, and troubled life ; Iteelf smiling up to 
the grey stars, and singing from its deep heart as it bounds along. 
Beside it is the senate, proud of its solemn triflers ; and there the 
cloistered tomb, in which, as the loftiest honour, some handful of 
the fiercest of the strugglers may gain forgetfolness and a crave ! 
There is no moral to a great city like tne river that washes its 
walls. 

There was something in the view before him, that suggested 
reflections similar to these, to the strange and mysterious breast of 
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the lingering stadent. A solemn dejection cre]>t over him, a 
warning voice sonnded on his ear, the fearful ^nius within him 
was aroused, and even in the moment when his triumph seemed 
complete and his safety secured, he felt it only as — 

" The torrent's smoothness ere it dash below/' 

The mist obscured and saddened the few lights scattered on either 
side the water ; and a deep and gloomy quiet brooded round : — 

*' The veiy houses seemed asleep. 
And all that mighty hei&rt was Ijring still.'* 

Arousing himself ^m his short and sombro reverie, Aram 
resumed his way, and threading some of the smaller streets on the 
opposite side of the water, arrived at last in the street in wiiich he 
was to seek Houseman. 

It was a narrow and dark lane, and seemed altogether of a sus- 

Sicious and disreputable locality. One or two samples of the Iwrest 
escription of alehouses broke the dark silence of the spot ;— &om 
them streamed the only lights which assisted the single lamp that 
burned at the entrance of the alley ; and bursts of drunken laughter 
and obscene merriment broke out every now and then from these 
wretched theatres of Pleasure, As Aram passed one of them, a 
crowd of the lowest order of ruffian and harlot issued noisily from 
the door, and suddenly obstructed his way : through this vile press, 
reeking with the stamp and odour of the most repellent character 
of vice, was the lofty and cold student to force his path ! The 
darkness, his quick step, his downcast head, favoured his escape 
through the unhallowed throng, and he now stood opx)osite tne 
door of a small and narrow house. A ponderous kno(^er adorned 
the door, which seemed of uncommon strength, being thickly 
studded with large nails. He knocked twice before his summons 
was answered, and then a voice from within cried, ** Who's there ? 
"What want you?" 

'* I seek one called Houseman." 

No answer was returned — some moments elai>sed. Again the 
student knocked, and presently he heard the voice of Houseman 
himself call out— - 

" Who's there — Joe the cracksman?" 

" Eichard Houseman, it is I," answered Aram, in a deep tone, 
and suppressing the natural feelings of loathing and abhorrence. 

Honseman uttered a quick exclamation, the door was hastily 
nnbarred. All within was utterly dark ; but Aram felt with a 
thrill of repugnance the gripe of nis strange acquaintance on his 
hand. 

" Ha ! it is you !— Come in, come in!— let me lead you. Have a 
care— cling to the wall— the right hand— now then— stay. So— so 
—(opening the door of the room, in which a single candle, well 
nigh in its socket, broke on the previous darkness) ; here we are ! 
here we are ! And how goes it— eh ? " 

Houseman now bustling about, did the honours of his apartment 
with a sort of complacent nospitaiity. He drew two rough wooden 
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chain, that in. some late memment seemed to have been upeet, and 
lay, oumberiner the unwashed and carpetless floor, in a jposition 
exaotly contrary to that destined them oy their maker ;-— ne drew 
these chairs near a table strewed with drinking horns, half-emptied 
bottles, and a pack of cards. Dingy cario&tures of the large coarse 
fashion of the day, decorated the walls ; and carelessly tlurown on 
another table, lay a pair of huge horse-pistols, an immense shovel 
hat, a false moustache, a rou^e-pot, and a riding- whip. All this 
the student comprehended with a rapid glance— his lip quivered 
for a moment— whether with shame or scorn of himself, and then 
throwing himself on the chair Houseman had set for him, he said — 

** I have come to discharge my part of our agreement." 

'* You are most welcome, rephed Houseman, with that tone of 
coarse, yet flippant jocularity, which afforded to tiie mien and 
manner of Aram a still stronger contrast than his more unrelieved 
brutality. 

** There," said Aram, ^ving him a paper ; ** there you will per- 
ceive that the sum mentioned is secured^ to you, the moment you 
quit this country. When shall that be } Let me entreat haste." 

** Your prayer shall be granted. Before daybreak to-morrow, I 
will be on the road." 

Aram's face brightened. 

*' There is my hand iipon it," said Houseman, earnestly. " You 
may now rest assured that you are free of me for life. Qo home — 
marry— eiMoy your existence, as I have done. Within four days, 
if the wind set fair, I am in France." 

** My business is done ; I will believe you," said Aram, frankly 
and rising. 

" You mav,"^ answered Houseman. " Stay— I will light you to 
the door. Iievil and death— how the d— d candle flickers I " 

Across the gloomy passage, as the candle now flured— and now 
was dulled— by quick flts and starts, — ^Houseman, after this brief 
conference, reconducted the student. And as Aram turned from 
the door, he flung his arms wildly aloft, and exclaimed, in the 
voice of one. from whose heart a load is lifted,—" Now, now for 
Madeline ! I breathe freely at last 1 " ^ 

Meanwhile Houseman turned musingly back, and regained his 
room, muttering — 

<• Yes — ^yes — my business here is also done I Competence and 
safety abroad — after all, what a bugbear is this conscience 1— four- 
teen years have rolled away— and lo! nothing discovered ! nothing 
known !• And easy circumstances— the very consequence of the 
deed — ^wait the remainder of my days : my child too— my Jane- 
shall not want^-shall not be a begprar nor a harlot." 

So musing. Houseman threw himself contentedly on the chair, 
and the last flicker of the expiring light, as it played upward on 
his rugged countenance, rested on one of uiose seK-hugging smiles, 
with which a sanguine man contemplates a satisfactory ^ture. 

He had not been long alone before the door o^ned. and a woman 
with a light in her hand appeared. She was evidently intoxicated, 
and approached Houseman with a reeling and unsteady step. 
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'* How now, Bess? drunk as nsnal ! Get to bed, you she shark, 
go!" 

*' TasH, man, tush ! don't talk to your betters," said the woman, 
sinking into a chair ; and her situation, disgusting as it was, could 
not conceal the striking, though somewhat coarse beauty of her face 
and person. 

Even Houseman (his heart being opened, as it were, by the 
cheering prospects of which his soliloquy had indulged the contem- 
plation), was sensible of the effect of the mere physical attraction, 
and drawing his chair closer to her, he said in a tone less harsh 
than usual — 

*' Gome, Bess, come, you must oorrect that d — d habit of yours ; 
perhaps I maj make a lady of you after all. What if I were to let 
you take a tnp with me to France, old girl, eh ; and let you set of 
that handsome faoe — ^for you are deyilish handsome, and that's the 
truth of it — ^with some of the French gewgaws you women love ? 
What if I were ? would you be a good girl, eh ?" 

" I think I would, Dick, — ^I thiSak I would," replied the woman, 
showing a set of teeth as white as ivory, with pleasure partly at 
the flattery, partly at the proposition: ''you are a good fellow, 
Dick, that you are." 

*' Humph !" said Houseman, whose hard, shrewd mind was not 
easily cajoled ; '* but what's that paper in your bosom, Bess ? A 
love-letter, I'll swear." 

" 'Tis to you then ; came to you this morning, only somehow or 
other, I forgot to give it you till now ! " 

** Ha I a letter to me ! " said Houseman, seizing the epistle in 
question. " Hem ! the Knaresbro' postmark — ^my mother-in-law's 
crabbed hand, too ! what can the old crone want ?" 

He opened the letter, and hastily scanning its contents, 
started up. 

" Mercy, mercy ! " cried he, " my child is ill — dyin^. I may 
never see her again, — ^my only cMla,— the only thing that loves 
me, — ^that does not loathe me as a villain ! " 

" Heydey, Dicky ! " said the woman, clinging to him, " don't 
take on so ; who so fond of you as me ? — ^what s a brat like that ?" 

"Curse on you, hag!" exclaimed Houseman, dashing her to 
the ground with a rude brutality : " yoi* love me ! Pah ! My 
chilof— my little Jane, — ^my pretty Jane — ^my merry Jane — ^my 
innocent Jane — ^I will seek her instantly — ^instantly! Whats 
money ? what's ease,— if— if " 

And the father^ wretch, ruffian as he was, stung to the core of 
that last redeeming feeling of his dissolute nature, struck his 
breast with hi«« clenched hand, and rushed from the room— from 
the house. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

HADSLIKB, HEB HOPES.— A MILD XVTUUS CHABA0TBBI8BD.— A 

LAND8CAPB.—A BETURN. 



TU late and cold— stir op the Urt, 
Sit (dose, and draw the table niffher ) 
Be merry, and drink wine that's cdd, 
A beartf medicine 'gainst a cold : 
Welcome— welcome shall tj sound ! 
Beaumont and Fletcher: Song in the ** Lover* e Progrett.** 



Ab when the fireat poet, 

** Escaped the Stygian pool, though long detain'd 
In that obsctire sojoum ; while, in his flight. 
Through utter and through middle darlcuess borne. 
He sang of chaos and eternal night :"— 

as when, revisiting the " holy light, offspring of heaven first-bom," 
the sense of freshness and glory Jbreaks upon him, and kindles into 
the solemn joyfulness of adjuring song \ so rises the mind from 
the contemplation of the gloom and guilt of life, " the utter and 
the middle darkness," to some pure and hright redemption of our 
nature — some creature of "the starry threshold," ** the regions 
mild of calm and serene air."^ Never was a nature more heautiful 
and soft than that of Madeline Lester-7-never a nature more in- 
clined to live " ahove the smoke and stir of this dim spot, which 
men call earth " — ^to commune with its own high and chaste ore* 
ations of thought — ^to make a world out of the emotions which tk%$ 
world knows not — a paradise, which sin, and suspicion, and fear, 
had never vet invaded— where God might recognise no evil, ana 
angels foreoode no change. 

Aram's return was now daily, nay, even hourly, expected. No- 
thing disturbed the soft, though thoughtful serenity, with which 
his betrothed relied upon the future. Aram's letters had been more 
deeply impressed with the evidence of love, than even his spoken 
vows ; those letters had diffused not so much an agitated joy, as 
a full and mellow light of happiness over her heart. Everything, 
even nature, seemed inclined to smile with approbation on her 
hopes. The autumn had never, in the memory of man^ worn so 
lovely a garment ; the balmy and freshening warmth which some- 
times characterises that period of the year was not broken, as yet» 
by the chilling winds, or the sullen mists, which speak to us so 
mournfully of the change that is creeping over the beautifdl world. 
The summer visitants among the feathered tribe vet lingered in 
flocks, showing no intention of departure ; and tneir song— but 
above all, the song of the skylark— which, to the old English poet. 
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was what the nightingale is to the Eastern — seemed even to grow 
more cheerful as the sun shortened his daily task ; the very mnl- 
berry-tree, and the rich boughs of the horse-chestnut, retained 
something of their verdure ; and the thousand priories of the wood- 
land around Grassdale were still chequered with the golden hues 
that herald, but beautify, decay. Still no news had been received of 
W^ter : and this was the only source of anxiety that troubled the 
domestic happiness of the Manor House. But tne squire continued 
to remember that in youth he himself had been but a negligent 
correspondent ; and the anxiety he felt had lately assumed rather 
the character of anger at Walter's forgetfulness, than of fear for 
his safety. There were moments when EUinor silently mourned 
and ^ined ; but she loved her sister not less even than her cousin ; 
and in the prospect of Madeline's happiness did not too often 
question the future respecting her own. 

One evening the sisters were sitting at their work by the window 
• of the little parlour, and talking over various matters : of which 
the Gh^at World, strange as it may seem, never made a part. 

They conversed in alow tone ; for Lester sat by the nesurth, in 
which a wood fire had been just kindled, and appeared to have 
fallen into an afternoon slumber. The sun was sinking to repose, 
and the whole landscape lay before them bathed in light, till a 
cloud passing overhead darkened the heavens just immediately 
above them, and one of those beautiful sun-bowers, that rather 
characterise the spring than autumn, began to fall ; the rain was 
rather sharp, and descended with a pleasant and freshening noise 
throuffh the boughs, all shining in the sunlight : it did noC how- 
ever, utst long, and presently there sprang up the glorious rain- 
bow, and the voices of the birds, which a minute before were mute, 
burst into a general chorus, — ^the last hymn of the declining day. 
The sparklins: drops fell fast and gratefully from the trees, and 
over the whole scene there breathed an inexpressible sense of 
gladness, — 

" The odour and the harmony of ere." 

"How beautiful J" said ElHnor, pausing from her work. 
" Ah, see the squirrel — ^is that our pet one ? — ^he is coming close 
to the window, poor fellow ! Stey, I will get him some bread." 

** Hush ! " said Madeline, half rising, and turning quite pale ; 
" do you hear a step without ?" 

" Only the dripping of the boughs," answered Ellinor. 

" No, no — ^it is ne !— it is he ! cried Madeline, the blood rush- 
ing back vividly to her cheeks. ** I know his step ! " 

And — ^yes — winding round the house till he stood opposite the 
window, the sisters now beheld Eugene Aram : the diamond rai^ 
glittered on the locks of his long hair ; his cheeks were flushed by 
exercise, or more probably the joy of return ; a smile, in whicn 
there was no shade or sadness, played over his features, which 
oaiL^ht also a fictitious semblance of gladness from the rays of the 
setting sun, which fell full upon them. 

*' mj Madeline ! my love ! my Madeline ! " broke from his lips. 
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"You are retnnied— thank God—thank €k)d— «ale— veil?" 
** And happy ! " added Aram, with a deep meaning in the tone 
of his yoioe. 

"Heyday, heyday!" cried the squire, starting up. "what's 
this } Bless me, Eagene ! — wet through, too, seemingly ! Nell, 
run and open the door—more wood on the fire — ^the pheasants for 
•upper— and stay, girl, stay— there's the key of the cellaiv-the 
twenty-one port— you know it. Ah ! ah ! God willing, Eugene 
Aram shall not complain of his welcome back to Grassdale I " 



CHAPTER VIIT. 

AFFJECTTOK: ITS OODLIKB NATUEB.— THE CONYBBSATIOK BETWEEN 
AKAM AND UADBLINB.— THE FATALIST FOBOETS FATE. 



Hope is a lover'i ttalT; walk hence with tiiat. 
And nuHiae:e it ag:ainst despairing thoaghte. 

Two Oentlemen of Verona, 



If there be anything thoroughly lovely in the fanmaii heart, it is 
afiection! All that makes hope elerated, or fear generous, be- 
longs to the capacity of loving. For my own xHut, I do not wonder, 
in looking over the thousand creeds and sects of men, that so many 
religionists have traced their theology— that so many moralists 
have wrought their system — ^from love. The errors thus origi- 
nated have something in them that charms us, even while we 
smile at the theology, or while we neglect the system. What a 
beautiful fabric womd be human nature — what a divine guide 
would be human reason— if love were indeed the stratum of the 
one, and the inspiration of the other ! We are told of a picture by 
a great painter of old, in which an infant is represented sucking a 
mother wounded to uie death, who, even in that a^ny, strives to 
prevent the child from injuring itself by imbibing the blood 
mingled with the milk.* How many emotions, that might have 
made us i>ermanentiy wiser and better, have we lost in losing that 
picture ! 

Certainly, love assimies a more touching and earnest semblance, 
when we find it in some retired and sequestered hollow of the 
world ; when it is not mixed up with the daily frivolities and 
petty emotions of which a life passed in cities is so necessarily 
composed : we cannot but believe it a deeper and a more absorbing 
passion ; perhaps we are not always right in the belief. 

Had one of that order of ang^els to whom a knowledge of the 
future, or the seraphic penetration into the hidden heart of man 
is forbidden, stayed Ms wings over the lovely valley in wMoh the 
main scene of our history has been cast, no spectacle might have 

* ** Intelligitor MuUfc mater et timere, ae h mortno laete aanfninem Jambat*** 
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seemed to him more appropriate than that pastoral spot, or more 
elevated in the oharaoter of its tenderness above the 'fierce and 
short-lived passions of the ordinary world, than the love that 
existed between Madeline and her betrothed. Their natures seemed 
so suited to each other ! the solemn and undiumal mood of the 
one was reflected back in hues so ffentle, and yet so faithful, from 
the purer, but scarce less thoughtful, chiuracter of the other ! Their 
sympathies ran through the same channel, and mingled in a 
common fotmt ; and whatever was dark and troubled in the breast 
of Aram, was now suffered not to appear. Since his return, his 
mood was brighter and more tranquil ; and he seemed better fitted 
to api^reciate and respond to the peculiar tenderness of Madeline's 
affection. There are some stars which, viewed by the naked eye, 
seem one, but in reality are two separate orbs revolving round 
each other, and drinking, each from each, a separate yet united 
existence :— such stars seemed a type of them. 

Had anything been wanting to complete Madeline's happiness, 
the change in Aram supplied the want. The sudden starts, the 
abrupt changes of mood and countenance, that had formerly 
characterised him, were now scarcely, if ever, visible. He seemed 
to have resigned himself with confidence to the j)rospect8 of the 
future, and to have forsworn the haggard recollections of the past : 
he moved, and looked, and smiled uke other men ; he was alive 
to the little circumstances around him, and no longer absorbed in 
the contemplation of a separate and strange existence within him- 
seK. Some scattered fragments of his poetry bear the date of this 
time : they are chiefly addressed to Madeline ; and, amidst the 
vows of love, a spirit, sometimes of a wild and bursting, sometimes 
of a profound and collected happiness, are visible. There is great 
beauty in many of these fragments, and they bear a stronger evi- 
dence of heart— ihey breathe more of nature and truth, uian the 
poetry that belongs of right to that time. 

And tiius day rolled on da^, till it was now the eve before their 
bridab. Aram had deemed it prudent to tell Lester that he had 
sold his annuity, and that he had applied to the earl for the 
pension which we have seen he had been promised. As to his 
supposed relation— the illness he had created he suffered now to 
oease ; and indeed the approaching ceremony gave him a graceful 
excuse for turning the conversation away from any topics that did 
not relate to Madeline or to that event. 

It was the eve before their marriage : Aram and Madeline were 
walking along the valley that led to the house of the former. 

" How fortunate it is," said Madeline, "that our future resi- 
dence will be so near my father's. I cannot teU you with what 
delight he looka forwazd to the pleasant circle we shall make. 
Indeed, I think he would scarcely have consented to our wedding, 
if it had separated us from him." 

Aram stopped, and plucked a flower. 

"Ah! inaeed, indeed, Madeline! Yet in the course of the 
various changes of life, how more than probable it is ^at we shall 
be divided from him— that we shaU leave this spot." 
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" It is possible, certainly ; but not probable : is it, Eugene ? " 

"Would it grieve thee, irremediably, dearest, were it so?" re- 
joined Aram, evasively. 

"Irremediably! What could gneve me irremediably that did 
not happen to you ?" 

"Should, then, circumstances occur to induce us to leave this 
part of the country, for one yet more remote, you could submit 
cheerfully to the change ? " 

"I should weep for my father— I should weep for EUinor; 
but " 

"But what?" 

" I should comfort myself in thinking that you would then be 
yet more to me than ever ! " 

" Dearest ! " , 

" But why did you speak thus ; only to try me ? Ah ! that is 
needless." 

" No, my Madeline ; I have no doubt of your affection. When 
you loved such as me, I knew at once how blmd, how devoted must 
be that love. You were not won through the usual avenues to a 
woman's heart ; neither wit nor gaiety, nor youth nor beauty, did 
you behold in me. Whatever attracted you towards me, that 
which must have been sufficiently powerful to make you overlook 
these ordinary allurements, will be also sufficiently enduring to 
resist all ordinary changes. But listen, Madeline. Do not yet ask 
me wherefore ; but I fear, that a certain fatality will constrain us 
to leave this spot very shortly after our wedding." 

" How disappointed my poor father will be ! " said Madeline, 
sighmg. 

" Do not, on any account, mention this conversation to him, or 
to Ellinor : 'sufficient for the day is the evil thereof.* " 

Madeline wondered, but said no more. There was a pause for 
some minutes. 

" Do you remember," observed Madeline, " that it was about 
here we met that strange man whom you had formerly known ? " 

" Ha ! was it ? — Here, was it ? " 

" What has become of him ? " 

"He is abroad, I hope," said Aram, calmly. "Yes, let me 
think ; by this time he must be in J^'rance. Dearest, let us rest 
here on this dry mossy bank for a little while ; " and Aram drew 
his arm round her waist, and, his countenance brightening as if 
with some thought of increasing joy, he poured out anew those 
protestations of love, and those anticipations of the fature, which 
befitted the eve of a morrow so foil of auspicious promise. 

The heaven of their fate seemed calm and glowing ; and Aram 

did not dream that the one small cloud of fear which was set 

withui it, and which he alone beheld afar, and unprophetic of the 

storm, was charged with the thunderbolt of a doom he had pro- 

, tracted, not escaped. 
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CHAPTER rX. 

WALTSB Ain> THB OOBPOSAL OK THE BOAD.— THB BTSSIJXQ SETS IN. 
— THB GIPSY TENTS.— ADVBJi TUBE WITH THE H0B8EMAN.— THE 
COBPOBAL DISCOMFITED, AND THE ABBIYAL AT EINABESBOBOUGH. 



Long had he wandered, when from fu he sees 
A ruddy flame that gleam'd betwixt the trees. 

Sir Gawaine prays him tell 

Where lies the road to princely Carduel. 

The Knight of the Sword. 



" Well, Bunting, we are not far fix)in our night's resting-plaoe," 
said Walter, pointing to a milestone on the road. 

" The poor oeast wiU be ^lad when we gets there, yonr honour," 
answered the oorporal, wiping his brows. 

" Which beast, Bunting ? " 

" Augh ! — ^now your honour's severe ! I am glad to see you so 
merry.* 

Walter sighed heavily ; there was no mirth at his heart at that 
moment. 

" Pray, sir," said the oorporal, after a pause, " if not too bold, 
has your honour heard how they be doing at Grassdale } " 

** !No, Bunting, I have not held any correspondence with my uncle 
since our departure. Once I wrote to him on setting off to York- 
shire, but I could give him no direction to write to me again. The 
fact is, that I have been so sanguine in this search, and from day 
to day I have been so led on in tracing a clue, which I fear is now 
broken, that I have constantly put off ^ writing till I could com- 
municate that certain intelligence which I nattered myself I 
should be able ere this to procure. However, if we are unsuccess- 
ful at Knaresborough, I snail write from that place a detailed ac- 
count of our proceedings." 

** And I hopes you will say as how I have given your honour 
satisfaction." 

** Depend upon that." 

"Thank you, sir, thank you humbly; I would not like the 
squire to think Tm ungrateful !— augh, — and mayhap, I may have 
more cause to be grateful by-and-by, whenever the squire, God 
bless him ! in consideration of your honour's good offices, should 
let me have the bit cottage rent free." 

"A man of the world. Bunting ; a man of the world ! " 

"Your honour's mighty obleeging," said the corporal, putting 
his hand to his hat ; "I wonders,' renewed he, after a short pause, 
** I wonders how noor neighbour Dealtry is. He was a sufferer last 
year ; I should like to Imow how Peter be getting on— 'tis a good 
creature." 
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Somewhat surprised at this sudden sympathy on the part of the 
corporal, for it was seldom that Bunting expressed kindness for any 
one, Walter replied, — 

" When I write, Bunting", I will not fail to inquire how Peter 
Dealtry is ; — does your kind heart suggest any other message to 
him?''^ 

" Only to ask arter Jacohina, poor thing ; she might ffet herself 
into trouble if little Peter fell sick and neglected her like — anrfi ! 
And I hopes as how Peter airs the bit cottage now and then ; out 
the squire, God bless him ! will see to that and the tato-garden, 
I'm sure." 

•* You may rely on that, Bunting," said Walter, sinking into a 
reverie, from which he was shortly roused by the corjwral. 

" I 'spose Miss Madeline be married afore now, your honour ? 
Well, pray Heaven she be happy with that ere lamed man ! " 

Walter's heart beat faster tor a moment at this sudden remark, 
but he was pleased to find that the time when the thougiit of 
Madeline's marriage was accompanied with painful emotion was 
entirely gone by ; the reflection, however, induced a new train of 
idea, and without repljnng to the corporal, he sank into a deeper 
meditation than before. 

The shrewd Bunting saw that it was not a favourable moment 
for renewing the conversation : he therefore suffered his horse to 
fall back, and taking a quid from his tobacco-box, was soon as well 
entertained as his master. In this manner they rode on for about 
a couple of miles, the evening growing darker as they proceeded, 
when a green opening in the road brought them witmn view of a 
gipsy's encampment ; the scene was so sudden^ and picturesque, 
that it aroused the young traveller from his reverie, ana as his tired 
horse walked slowly on, the bridle about its neck, he looked with 
an earnest eye on the vagrant settiement beside his path. The 
moon had just risen above a dark copse in the rear, and cast a broad, 
deep shadow along the green, without lessening the vivid effect of 
the fires which glowed and sparkled in the darker recess of the 
waste land, as the gloomy forms of the Eg[yptians were seen dimly 
cowering round the blaze. A scene of tms sort is, perhaps, one of 
the most striking that the jgreen lanes of old England afford, — to 
me it has always an irresistible attraction, partly from its own 
claims, partly from those of association. Wnen I was a mere boy, 
and bent on a solitary excursion over parts of England and Scot- 
land. ' 




muci 

reader ^ . ^ ^ ^ 

As Walter was still eyeing the encampment, lie in return tad not 
escaped the fiance of an old crone, who came running hastily up 
to mm, and Deg:ged permission to tell his fortune and to have her 
hand crossed with silver. 

Very few men under thirty ever sincerely refuse an offer of this 
sort. I^obody believes in these predictions, yet every one likes 
hearing them: and Walter, after faintly refusing the proposal 
twice, consented the third time ; and drawing up his horse, sub* 
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mitted his hand to the old lady. In the mean while, one of tho 
younger urchins who had accompanied her had run to liie encamp- 
ments for a light, and now stood behind the old woman's shoulder, 
rearing on high a pine-brand, which cast oyer the little group area 
and weird-like glow. 

The reader must not imagine we are now about to call his credu- 
lity in aid to eke out any interest he may feel in our story ; the old 
crone was but a vulgar gipsy, and she predicted to Walter the 
same fortune she always predicted to those who paid a shilling for 
the prophecy — an heiress with blue e^es — seven children— troubles 
about the epoch of forty-three, happilysoon over — and a healthy 
old age, with an easy death. Though W'alter was not impressed 
with anv reverential awe for these. vaticinations, he yet could not 
refrain from inquiring whether the journey on which he was at 
present bent was likely to prove successful in its object. 

'* 'lis an ill ni^ht," said the old woman, lifting up her wild face 
and elfin locks with a mysterious air — *' 'Tis an ill night for them 
as seeks, and for them as asks — ^-He's about " 

" He— who ! " 

" No matter ! — you may be successful, young sir, yet wish you 
had not been so. The moon thus, and the wind there, promise that 
you will get your desires, and find them crosses." 

The corporal had listened very attentively to these predictions, 
and was now about to thrust forth his own hand to the soothsayer, 
when from a cross road to the right came the sound of hoots, and 
presenUy a horseman at full trot pulled up beside them. 

" Harkye, old she-devil, or you, sirs — ^is this the road to Knares- 
borough ? * 

The gipsy drew back, and gazed on the countenance of the rider, 
on which the red glare of the pine-brand shone full. 

" To Knaresborough, Kichard the dare-devil ? Ay, and what docs 
the ramping bird want in the old nest ? Welcome back to Yorkshire, 
Richard, my ben- cove ! " 

'*Ha!*' said the rider, shading his eyes with his hand, as he 
returned the gaze of the gipsy — ** is it you, Bess AirUe ?— your 
welcome is like the owl's, and reads the wrong way. But I must 
not stop. This takes to Knaresborough, then r " 

*' Straight as a dying man's curse to hell," replied the crone, 
in that metaphorical style in which all her tribe love to speak, 
and of which their proper language is indeed almost wholly com- 
posed. 

The horseman answered not, but spuiTed on. 

"Who is that?" asked Walter, eamestiy, as the old woman 
stretched her tawny neck after the rider. 

" An old friend, sb»," replied the Egyptian, drily. " I have not 
seen him these fourteen years ; but it is not Bess Airlie who is apt 
to forgit friend or foe. Well, sir, shall I tell your honour's food 
luck } ' (here she turned to the corporal, who sat erect on his saadle, 
with his hand on his holster) — '* the colour of the lady's hair — 
and " 

*' Hold your tongaei you limb of Satan ! " interrupted the cor- 

p 2 
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poral, fiercely, as if his whole tide of thought, so lately fayoiurable 
to the soothsayer, had undergone a deadly reyendon. Please your 
honour, it's getting late, we nad better be jogging ! " 

" You are right^" said Walter, spurring his jaded horse ; and 
nodding his adieu to the gipsy, he was soon out of sight of the 
encampment. 

" Sir," said the corooral, joining his master, " that is a man as 
I have seed afore ; I Knowed his ugly face again in a crack — ^'Hs 
the man what came to Grassdale arter Mr. Aram, and we saw arter- 
wards the night we chanced on Sir Peter Thingnmebob." 

** Bunting, * said Walter, in a low voice, " Jtoo have been try- 
ing to recall the face of that man, and I too am persuaded I have 
seen it before. A fearful suspicion, amounting almost to convic- 
tion, creeps over me, that the hour in which I last saw it was one 
when my life was in peril. In a word, 1 do believe that I beheld 
that face bending over me on the night when I lay under the 
hedge, and so nearly escaped murder ! If I am right, it was, how- 
ever, the mildest of the ruffians — ^the one who counselled his com- 
rades against despatching me." 
The corporal shudderea. 

" Pray, sir," said he, after a moment's pause, " do see if your 
pistols are primed : — so — so. *Tis not out o' nature that the man 
may have some 'complices hereabout, and may think to waylay us. 
The old gipsy, too, what a face she had ! Depend on it, they are 
two of a ^de — augh ! — ^bother ! — ^whaugh ! " 
And the corporal grunted his most significant grunt. 
" It is not at all unlikely, Bunting ; and as we are not now far 
from Enaresborough, it will be prudent to ride on as fast as our 
horses will allow us. Keep up alongside." 

" Certaihly — I *11 protect your honour," said the corporal, getting 
on that side wherft the h^ge being the thinnest, an ambush was 
less likely to be laid. **I care more for your honour's safety than 
my own, or what a brute I should be — augh ! " 

The master and man trotted on for some little distance, when 
they perceived a dark obiect moving along by the grass on the side 
of the road. The corporal's hair bristled;— -he uttered an oath, which 
he mistook for a prayer. Walter felt his breath grow a litde thick 
as he watched the motions of the object so imperfectly beheld ; 
presently, however it grew into a man on horseback, trotting very 
slowly along the grass; and as they now-neared him, they re- 
cognised the rider they had just seen, whom they might have 
ima^ned, from the pace at which he left them before, to have been 
considerably ahead of them. 
The horseman turned round as he saw them. 
"Ptay, gentlemen," said he, in a tone of great and evident 
anxiety, " now far is it to Knaresborough ?" 
" Don't answer him, you r honour," whispered the corporal. 
" Probably," replied Walter, unheeding this advice, " you know 
this road better than we do. It cannot, however, be above three or 
four nules hence." 
'* Thank you, sir, — ^it is long since I have been in these parts. I 
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used to know the country, but they have made new roads and 
strange enclosures, and I now scarcely recognise anything familiar. 
Curse on this brute ! curse on it, I say ! " repeated the horseman 
through his ground teeth, in a tone of angry vehemence : "I never 
wanted to ride so quick before, and the beast has fallen as lame as 
a tree. This comes of trying to go faster than other folks. — ^Sir, 
are you a father ? " 

This abrupt question, which was uttered in a sharp, strained 
voice, a little startled Walter. He replied shortly in the negative, 
and was about to spur onward, when the horseman continued — 
and there was someming in his voice and manner that compelled 
attention,— 

" And I am in doubt whether I have a child or not. — By G — ! it 
is a bitter gnawing state of mind. — I mav reach Knaresborough to 
find my oi^ daughter dead, sir I— dead ! * 

Despite Walters suspicions of the speaker, he could not but feel 
a thrill of sympathy at the visible distress with which these words 
were said. 

" I hope not," said he, involimtarily. 

" Thaik you, sir," replied the horseman, trying ineffectually to 
spur on his steed, which almost came down at the effort to proceed. 

I have ridden thirty miles across the country at ftdl speed, for 
thej had no post-horses at the d — d place where I hired this brute. 
This was the only creature I could get for love or money ; and 
now the devil only knows how important every moment may be. 
While I speak, my child may breathe her last ! " And the man 
brought his clenched fist on the shoulder of his horse in mingled 
spite and rage. 

" All sham, your honour," whispered the corporal. 

** Sir," cried the horseman, now raising his voice, " I need not 
have asked if you had been a father — if you had, you would have 
had compassion on me ere this, — ^you would have lent me your own 
horse." 

" The impudent rogue ! " muttered the corporal. 

** Sir," replied Wdter, " it is not to the tale of every stranger 
that a man gives belief." 

** Belief ! — ah, well, well, 'tis no matter," said the horseman, 
sullenly. " There was a time, man, when I would have forcea 
what I now solicit ; but my heart 's gone. Ride on, sir — ^ride on, — 
and the curse of " 

" If," interrupted Walter, irresolutely, " if I could believe your 
statement :— but no. Mark me, sir : I have reasons — ^fearful reasons, 
for imagining you mean this but as a snare ! " 

" Ha ! " said the horseman, deliberately, ** have we met before ?" 

" I beUeve so." 

" And you have had cause to complain of me ? It may be — ^it 
may be : out were the grave before me, and if one lie would smite 
me into it, I solemnly swear that I now utter but the naked truth." 

" It would be folly to trust him. Bunting ? " said Walter, turning 
round to his attendant. 

" Folly I — sheer madness— bother ! " 
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** If you are the man I take you for," said "Walter, "you once 
raised your voice a{|^ainst the murder, though you assisted in the 
robbery, of a traveller : — that traveller was myself. I will remem- 
ber the mercy — ^I will forget the outrage ; end I will not believe 
that you have devised this tale as a snare. Take my horse, sir : I 
will trust you." . ^ 

Houseman, for it was he, flung himself instantly from his saddle. 
** I don't ask God to bless you : a blessing in mv mouth would be 
worse than a curse. But you will not repent this : you will not 
repent it I" ' / 

Houseman said these few words with a palpable emotion ; and it 
was more striking on account of the evident coarseness and 
hardened brutality of his nature. In a moment more he had 
mounted Walter's norse, and turning ere he sued on, inquired at 
what place at Knaresborough the horse should be sent. Walter 
directed him to the principal inn ; and Houseman, waving his 
hand, and striking his spurs into the animal, wearied as it was, 
shot out of sight in a moment. 

** Well, if ever 1 seed the like ! " quoth the corporal. " lira, 
lira, la, la, la ! lira, lara, la, la, la !— augh ! — ^waiigh !— bother ! " 

*' So my good-nature does not please you. Bunting ! " 

" Oh, sir, it does not sinnify : we shall have our tiiroats cut — 
that's all." 

" What, you don't believe the story ? ' 

" I ^ Bless your honour, J am no fool ! 

"Bunting!'* 

" Sir." 

" You forget yourself." 

"AugH!'^ 

" So you don't think I should have lent the horse ! " 

" Sartainly not." 

" On occasions like these, every man ought to take core of him- 
self ? Prudence before generosity ? " 

" Of a sartainty, sir ! 

" Dismoimt, then, — I want my horse. You may shift with the 
lame one." 

" Augh, sir, — baugh ! " 

" liascal, dismount, I say ! " said Walter, angrily : for the cor- 
poral was one of those men who aim at governing their mastci*s : 
and his sellishncss now irritated Walter as much as his imperti- 
nent tone of superior wisdom. 

• The corporal hesitated. He thought an ambuscade by the road 
of certain occurrence ; and he was weighing the danger of riding a 
lame horse against his master's displeasure. Walter peroeivingne 
demurred, was seized with so violent a resentment, that he dashed 
up to the corporal, and grasping him by the collar, swung him, 
heavy as he was— being wholly unprepared for such force, — to the 
ground. 

Without deigning to look at his condition, Walter mounted the 
sound horse, and throwing the bridle of the lame one over a bough, 
left the corporal to follow at his leisure. 
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There is not, perhaps, a more sore state of mind than that which 
we experience when we have committed an act we meant to he 
generous, and fear to he foolish. 

" Certainly," said Walter, soliloquising, " certainly the man is 
a rascal ; yet he was evidently sincere in his emotion. Certainly 
he was one of the men who rohbed me ; yet, if so, he was also the 
one who interceded for my life. If I should now have given 
strength to a villain ; — if I should have assisted him to an outrage 
against myself ! What more probable ? Yet, on the other hand, 
it his story be true; — ^if his child be dying, — and if, through 
my means, he obtain a last interview with her ! Well, well, let 
me hope so ! " 

Here he was joined by the corporal, who, angry as he was, 
judged it prudent to smother his rage for another opportunity; 
and bv favouring his master with his company, to procure himself 
an ally immediately at hand, should his suspicions prove true. 
But for onoe, his knowledge of the world deceived him : no sign of 
living creature broke the loneliness of the way. Bv-and-by the 
lM[hts of the town gleamed upon them ; and, on reaching the inn, 
Walter found his horse had been already sent there, and, covered 
with dust and foam, was submitting itself to the tutelary hands of 
the ostler. 



CHAPTER X. 

WALTER'S BEFLECTIONS.— MINE HOST.— A GENTLE CHIEACTEB JJfJ) 
A GEEEN OLD AGE.— THE GABDEN, AND THAT WHICH IT HBACHSTH. 
—A DIALOGUE WHEBEIN NEW HINTS TOWARDS THE WI8HBD-F0B 
DISCOVEBt" ABE SUGGESTED. — THE CURATE.— A VISIT TO A SPOT 
OP DEEP INTEREST TO THE ADVENTURER. 



I made a pofsy while the day ran by. 
Here will I smell ray remnant oat, and tie 
My liie within this band.— Oeorge Herbert. 

The time approaches. 
That will with due precision make ns know 
What .—JUacbeth, 



The next morning Walter rose early, and descending into the 
courtyard of the inn, he there met with the landlord, who— a hoe 
in his hand — was just about to enter a little gate that led into the 
garden. He held the gate open for Walter. 

'* It is a fine morning, sir ; would you like to look into the 
garden } ** said mine host, with an inviting smile. 

Walter accepted the offer, and found himself in a large and well- 
stocked garden, laid out with much neatness and some taste : the 
landlord halted by a parterre which required his attention, and 
Walter walked on in solitary reflection. 
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The moniing was serene and clear, but tlie frost mingled the 
freshness with an "eager and nipping air ;" and Walter unoon- 
scioasly quickened his step as he paced to and fro the straight walk 
that bisected the garden, with his eyes on ^e ground, and his hat 
over his brows. 

Now then he had reached the place where the last trace of his 
father seemed to have vanished ; in how Vfajwaid and strange a 
manner ! If no further clue could be here discovered by the in- 

guiry he purposed, at this spot would terminate his researches and 
is hopes. But the young heart of the traveller was buoyed up 
with expectation. Looking back to the events of the last few 
weeks, he thought he recognised the finger of Destiny guiding Him 
from step to step, and now resting on the scene to which it had 
brought his feet. How singularly complete had been the train of 
circumstance, which, linking things seemingly most trifling, most 
dissimilar, had lengthened into one continuous chain of evidence ! 
the trivial incident that led him to the saddler's shop ; the acci- 
dent that brought the whip that had been his father's to his eye ; 
the account from Courtland, which had conducted him to this 
remote part of the country ; and now the narrative of Elmore lead- 
ing him to the spot, at wnich all inquiry seeined as yet to pause ! 
Had he been led hither only to hear repeated that stranse tale of 
sudden and wanton disapi)earance — ^to mid an abrupt wall, a blank 
and impenetrable barrier to a course hitherto so continuously 
guided on ? Had he been the sport of Fate, and not its instrument? 
Ko ; he was filled with a serious and profound conviction, that a 
discovery which he of all men was best entitled by the unalienable 
claims of blood and birth to achieve was reserved for him, andtliat 
this grand dream of childhood was now about to be embodied and 
attained. He could not but be sensible, too, that as he had pro- 
ceeded on his high enterprise, his character had acquired a weight 
and a thoughtful seriousness, which was more fitted to the nature 
of that enterprise than akin to his earlier temper. This conscious- 
ness swelled nis bosom with a profound and steady hope. When 
Fate selects her human agents, her dark and mysterious spirit is 
at work within them ; she moulds their hearts, she exalte theit 
energies, she shapes them to the part she has sdlotted them, and 
renders the mortal instrument worthy of the solemn end. 

Thus chewing the cud of his involved and deep reflections, the 
voun^ adventurer paused at last opposite his host, who was stiU 
bendmg over his pleasant task, and every now and then, excited 
bv the exercise and the fresh morning air, breaking into snatohes 
01 some old rustic song. The contrast in mood between himself 
and this 

** Unyex'd loiterer by the world's green ways/' 

struck forcibly upon him. Mine host, too. was one whose appear- 
ance was better suited to his occupation than his profession. He 
mieht have told some three-and-sixty years, but it was a comely 
ana green old age ; his cheek was firm and ruddy, not with nightly 
cups, but the fresh witness of the morning breezes it was wont to 
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oourt ; bis frame was robust, not corpulent ; and bis long grey 
hair, wbicb fell almost to bis sboulders, bis clear blue eyes, and a 
pleasant curve in amoutb obaraoterised by babitual good-bumour, 
completed a portrait tbat even many a aull observer would bave 
paused to gaze upon. And, indeed, tbe good man enjoyed a cer- 
tain kind of reputation for bis comely looks and cbeerml manner. 
His picture bad even been taken by a young artist in tbe neigb- 
bournood : nay, tbe likeness bad been multiplied into engravings, 
somewbat rude and somewbat unfaitbful, wbicb migbt be seen 
occupying no unconspicuous nor dusty comer in tbe principal 

Srintsnop of tbe toyrn : nor was mine bost*s cbaracter a contra- 
iction to bis looks. He bad seen enougb of life to be intelligent, 
and bad judged it rigbtly enougb to be land. He bad passed tbat 
line so nicely ^iven to man's codes in tbose admirable pages wbicb 
Urst added delicacy of tact to tbe strong sense of EngHsb compo- 
sition. " We bave just religion enougb," it is said somewbere in 
tbe Spectator, *' to make us bate, but not enougb to make us love, 
one anotber." Our good landlord, peace be witb bis asbes ! bad 
never baited at tbis limit. Tbe country innkeeper migbt bave 
famisbed Goldsmitb witb a counterpart to bis country curate ; bis 
house w^ equally bospitable to tbe poor — ^bis beart equally tender, 
in a nature wiser tban experience, to error, and equally open, in 
its warm simplicity, to distress. Peace be with thee ! Our 

Sandsire was thy patron — ^yet a patron thou didst not want, 
erit in thy capacity is seldom bare of reward. The public want 
no indicators to a bouse like thine. And who requires a third per- 
son to teU him hoW to appreciate tbe value of good-nature and 
good-cheer ? 

As Walter stood and contemplated the old man bending over the 
sweet fresh earth (and tben, glancing round, saw the quiet garden 
stretching away on either side, with its boundaries lost among tbe 
thick evergreen^, something of that grateful and moralising still- 
ness with whicn some country scene generally inspires us, when 
we awake to its consciousness from the troubled dream of dark 
and unquiet thought, stole over bis mind ; and certain old lines 
wbicb his uncle, who loved tbe soft and rustic morality that per- 
vades liie ancient race of English minstrels, had taught him, "^en 
4 boy, came pleasantly into his recollection : — 

" With all, as in some rare limned book, we see 
Here painted lectures of God's sacred will. 
The daisy teacheth lowliness of mind ; 
The camomile, we should be patient stiU j 
The rue, our hate of vice's poison iU ; 
The woodbine, that we should our fHendship hold ; 
Our hope the savory in the bitterest cold."* 

The old man stopped from bis work, as tbe musing figure of bis 
guest darkened tbe prospect before him, and said, — 
*' A pleasant time, sir, for the gardener ! " 
" Ay, is it so ? You must miss the fruits and flowers of sonuner." 

* HenryPeacham* 
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** Well, sir,— but we are now ijaying back tlie garden for the 
good things it has given us. It is like taking care of a friend in 
old age, who has been kind to us when he was young." 
Walter smiled at the quaint amiability of the idea. 
" *Tis a winninc: thing, sir, a garden I It brings us an object 
every day; and tnat's what I think a man ought to have if ho 
wishes to lead a happy life." 

" It is true," said Walter ; and mine host was encouraged to con- 
tinue by the attention and afiable countenance of the stranger, for 
he was a physio^omist in his way. 

" And then, sir, we have no disappointment in these objects ; — 
the soil is not ungrateful, as they say men are — ^though I have not 
often found them so, by the bye. What we sow we reap. ^ I have 
an old book, sir, lying in my littie parlour, all about fishing, and 
fall of so many pretty sayings about a country life, andmeditatilon, 
and so forth, that it docs one as much good as a sermon to look into 
it. But to my mind, ail those sayings are more applicable to a 
gardener's life than a fisherman's." 
** It is a less cruel life, certainly," said Walter. 
** Yes, sir ; and then the scenes one makes oneself, the flowers 
one plants with one's own hand, one enjoys more than all the 
beauties which don't owe us anything : at least so it seems to me. 
I have always been thankful to the accident that made me take to 
gardening." 
** And what was that ? " 

** Why, sir, you must know there was a great scholar, though he 

was but a youth then, living in this town some years ago, and he 

was very curious in plants, and fiowers, and such like. I have 

heard the parson say, ne knew more of those innocent matters than 

any man in this country. At that time I was not in so flourishing 

a way of business as I am at present. I kept a little inn in the 

outskirts of the town ; and having formerly been a gamekeeper of 

my Lord — ^-'s, I was in the habit of eking out my httle profits by 

accompanying gentlemen in fishing or snipe-shooting. So one 

day, sir, I went out fishing with a strange gentleman from London, 

^}^d, in a very quiet retired spot some miles off, he stopped ana 

pluoked some herbs that seemed to me common enough, but which 

he declared were most curious and rare things, and he carried them 

careiully away. I heard afterwards he was a great herbalist, I 

T iS *Jey call it, but he was a very poor fisher. Well, sir, 

1 thought the next morning of Mr. Aram, our great scholar and 

Dotanist, and fancied it would please him to know of these bits 

§^*if ® • ^? ^ '^^snt and called upon him, and begged leave to go 

^? 1 1 f^ ^^^^ *° ^^™' ^ ^® walked there ; and certainly, su-, 

r}^ ^9^ ^^a* ^^^T^ I saw, I never met one that wound round 

Tu^ K ^^ ^^^® ^^^^ ^^^^ Eugene Aram. He was then exceedingly 

poor, but he never complained ; and was much too proud for any 

^n'^ A ^ ^^^^ ^^^ r^l^®^- He lived quite alone, and usually 

on o^n • ®V6ry one in his walks ; but, sir, there was something so 

milrf '^ ? Patient in his manner, and his voice, and his pale, 

raiia countenance, which, young as he was then, for he was not a 
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year or two above twenty, was marked with sadness and melan- 
choly, that it quite went to your heart when you met him or spoko 
to him. — ^WeU, sir, we walked to the place, ana very much delfj-nted 
he seemed with the green things I showed him ; and as 1 was 
always of a communicative temper — ^rather a gossip, sir, my neigh- 
bours say — I made him smile now and then oy my remarKs. He 
seemed pleased with me, and talked to me going home about 
flowers, and gardening, and such like ; and sure it was better than 
a book to hear him. And after that, when we oame across one 
another, he would not shun me as he did others, but let me stop 
and talk to him ; and then I asked his advice about a wee fann I 
thought of taking, and he told me many curious things which, sure 
enough, I &und quite true, and brougnt me in afterwards a deal 
of money. But we talked much about gardening, for I loved to 
hear him talk on those matters ; and so, sir, I was struck by all ho 
said, and could not rest till I took to gardening myself ; and ever 
since I have gone on. more pleased with it every day of my life. 
Indeed, sir, I think tnese harmless pursuits make a man's heart 
better and kinder to his fellow-creatures ; and I always take more 
pleasure in reading the Bible, specially the New Testament, after 
naving spent the day in the garden. Ah, well, I should like to 
know what has become of that poor gentleman." 

** I can relieve your honest heart about him. Mr. Aram is living 

in , well off m the world, and universally liked ; though he 

still keeps to his old habits of reserve." 

" Ay, indeed, sir ! I have not heard anything that pleased me 
more this many a day." 

" Prayj" said Walter, after a moment's pause, " do you remem- 
ber the circumstance of a Mr. Clarke appearing in this town, and 
leaving it in a very abrupt and mysterious manner ? " 

" Do I mind it, sir ? Yes, indeed. It made a great noise in 
Knaresborough — ^there were many suspicions of foul play about it. 
For my part, I too had my thoughts, out that's neither here nor 
there ; and the old man recommenced weeding with great dili- 
gence. 

"My friend," said Walter, mastering his emotion, "you would 
serve me more deeply than I can exi)ress if you would give me any 
information, any conjecture respecting this — this Mr. Clarke. I 
have come hither, solely to make inquiry after his fate : in a word, 
he is — or was — a near relative of mine ! 

The old man looked wistfully in Walter's face. " Indeed," said 
he, slowly, " you are welcome, sir, to all I know ; but that is very 
little, or nothing rather. But will you turn up this walk, sir ? it's 
more retired. iJid you ever hear of one Richard Houseman ? " 

"Houseman! yes. He knew my poor , I mean he knew 

Clarke : he said Cllarke was in his debt when he loft the town so 
suddenly." 

llie Old man shook his head mysteriously, and looked round. * ' I 
will tell yoUj" said he, laying his hand on Walter's arm, and 
speaking m his ear ; " I would not accuse any one ^vrongfuUy, but 
I have my doubts that Houseman murdered him." 
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'* Great God ! " mnrmtiTed Walter, olinging to a post for support. 
" Go on— heed me not— for mercy's sake ^o on." 

''Nay, I know nothing certam-~nothin^ certain, believe me." 
said the old man, shocked at the effect his words had prodnced : 
** it may be better than I think for, and my reasons are not yery 
strong, out you shall hear them. Mr. Clarke, you know, came to 
this town to receive a legacy — ^you know the particulars ?" 

Walter impatiently nodded assent. 

'* Well, though he seemed in poor health, he was a lively careless 
man, who liked any company who would sit and tell stories, and 
drink o' nights ; not a silly man exactly, but a weak one. Kow of 
all the idle persons of this town, Richard Houseman was the most 
inclined to this way of life. He had been a soldier— had wandered 
a good deal about the world — ^was a bold, talking, reckless fellow; — 
of a character thoroughly profligate ; and there were many stories 
afloat about him, though none were clearly made out. In short, 
he was suspected of having occasionally taken to the high-road ; 
and a stranger, who stopped once at my little inn, assured me 
privately, that though he could not positively swear to his person, 
he felt convinced that he had been stopped a year before on the 
London road by Houseman. Nothwithstanding all this, as House- 
man had some respectable connections in the town — among his 
relations, by the bye, was Mr. Aram— as he was a thoroughly Doon 
companion, — a good shot, — a bold rider,— excellent at a song, and 
very cheerfid and merry, he was not without as much company 
as he pleased ; and the nrst night he and Mr. Clarke came together, 
they grew mighty intimate ; indeed it seemed as if they had met 
before. On the night Mr. Clarke disappeared, I had been on an 
excursion with some gentlemen ; and m consequence of the snow, 
which had been heavy during the latter part of the day, I did not 
return to Knaresborough till past midnight. In walking through the 
town, I perceived two men engaged in earnest conversation : one of 
them, I am sure, was Clarke ; the other was wrapped up in a great- 
coat, with the cape over his face ; but the watchman had met the 
same man alone at an earlier hour, and, putting aside the cape, 
perceived that it was Houseman. Ko one else was seen with Clarke 
after that hour." 

'* But was not Houseman examined ? " 

" Slightly ; and deposed that he had been spending the niffht 
with Eugene Aram ; that on leaving Aram's house, he met Clarke, 
and wondering that he, the latter, an invalid, should be out at so 
late an hour, he walked some way with him, in order to learn the 
cause ; but that Clarke seemed confused, and was reserved, and on 
his guard, and at last wished him good-bye abruptly, and turned 
away. That he. Houseman, had no doubt he left the town that 
niffht with the intention of defrauding his creditcnv, and maldng 
on with some jewels he had borrowed irom Mr. Elmore." 

" But, Aram— was this suspicious, nay, abandoned character— 
this Houseman— intimate with Aram? " 

'' Not at all ; but being distently related, and Houseman being a 
familiar, pusmng sort ox a fellow, Aram could not, perhaps, always 
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shake him off; and Aram allowed that Houseman had spent the 
evening with him." 

** And no suspioion rested on Aram } " 

The host tamed round in amazement. — " Heayens aboye, no ! 
One might as well suspect the lamb of eating the woK ! " 

But not thus thought Walter Lester : the wild words occasionally 
uttered by the student— his lone habits — ^his £requent starts and 
colloquy with self, all of which had, eyen from the first, it has been 
seen, excited Walter's suspicion of former guilt, that had murdered 
the mindV wholesome sleep, now rushed with tenfold force upon 
his memory. 

"But no other circumstance transpired? Is this your whole 
groimd for susidcion ; the mere circumstance of Houseman's being 
last seen with Clarke ? " 

" Consider also the dissolute and bold character of Houseman. 
Clarke evidently had hisiewels and money with him — ^they were 
not left in the house. What a temptation to one who was more 
than suspected of having in the course of his life taken to plunder ! 
Houseman shortly afterwards left the country. He has never 
returned to the town since, though his daughter lives here with his 
wife's mother, and has occasionally gone up to town to see him." 

" And Aram — ^he also leftEnaresborough soon after this mysteri- 
ous event?" 

" Yes ! an old aunt at York, who had never assisted him during 
her life, died and'bequeathed him a legacy, about a month after- 
wards. On receiying it, he naturally went to London — the best 
place for such clever scholaxs." 

*' Ha ! But are you sure that the aunt died — ^that the legacy was 
left? Might this be no tale to give an excuse to the spending of 
money otherwise acquired i " 

Mine host looked almost with anger on Walter. 

** It is clear," said he, ** you know nothing of Eugene Aram, or 
you would not speak thus. But I can satisfy your doubts on this 
head. I knew the old lady well, and my wife was at York when 
she died. Besides, every one here knows something of the will, 
for it was rather an eccentric one." 

Walter paused irresolutely. " Will you accompany me," he 
asked, "to the house in which Mr. Clarke lodged, — and indeed, to 
anv other place where it may be prudent to institute inquiry ? " 

Certainly, sir, with the biggest pleasure," said mine host; 
" but vou must first try my dame's butter and eggs. It is time to 
breakiast." 

We may suppose that Walter's simple meal was soon over ; and 
growing impatient and restless to commence his inquiries, he de- 
scended £rom Ms solitary apartment to the little back room behind 
the bar, in which he had, on the night before, seen mine host and 
his better-half at supper. It was a snu^, small, wainscoted room ; 
fishing-rods were neatly arranged against the wall, which was 
also decorated by a portrait of the landlord himself, two old Dutch 
pictures of fruit and game, a long, quaint-fashioned fowling-piece, 
and, opposite the fireplace, a noble stag's head and antlers. On 
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the window-seat lav the Izaak Walton to which the old man had 
referred ; the Family Bible, with its green -baize cover, and the 
frequent marks peeping out from its venerable pag^B ; and, close 
nestUng to it, recalhng that beautiftd sentence, ** Suffer the little 
children to come unto me, and forbid them not," several of those 
little volumes with gaj bindings, and marvellous contents of fav 
and giant, which delight the nearth-spelled urchin, and which 
were 'the scarce of golden hours" to the old man's grandchildren, 
in their respite from ''learning's little tenements," — 

** Where sits the dame, disgroised in look profocind, 
And eyes her fairjr throng, and turns her wheel around." * 

Mine host was still employed by a huge brown loaf and some 
baked pike ; and mine hostess, a quiet and serene old lady, wan 
alternately regaling herself and a large brindled cat from a plate 
of " toasten cheer.' 

While the old man was hastily concluding his repast, a little 
knock at the door was heard, and presently an elderly gentleman 
in black put his head into tne room, and. perceiving the stranger, 
would have drawn back ; but both landlady and landlord, bus- 




say it afore his face, there is not a man who. if 
Christian vartues were considered, ought so soon to be a bishop. 

" Hush ! my good lady," said Mr. Summers, laughing as he 
bowed to Walter. " You see, sir, that it is no trifling advantage 
to a Knaresborough reputation to have our hostess's good wora. 
But, indeed," turning to the landlady, and assuming a grave and 
impressive air, " I have little mind for jesting now. You know poor 
Jane Houseman, — a mild, quiet, blue-eyed creature, — she died at 
daybreak this morning ! Her father had come from London 
expressly to see her : she died in his arms, and, I hear, he is almost 
in a state of frenzy." 

The host and nostess signified their commiseration. " Poor 
little girl ! " said the latter, wiping her ejres ; " hers was a hard 
fate, and she felt it, child as sne was. Without the care of a 
mother—" and such a father \ Yet he was fond of her." 

** My reason for calling on you was this," renewed the clergy- 
man, addressing the host : " you knew Houseman formerly ; mo 
he always shunned, and, I fancy^ ridiculed. He is in distress 
now, and all that is forgotten. W ill you seek him, and inquire if 
anything in my power can afford him consolation ? He may be 
poor : / can pay for the poor child's burial. I loved her ; she was 
the best ^1 at Mrs. Summers's school." 

" Certainly, sir, I will seek him," said the landlord, hesitating : 
and then, c&awing the clergyman aside, he informed him in a 
whisper of his engagement with Walter, and with the present 
pursuit and meditated inquiry of his guest ; not forgetting to 

« Sbenstoac's " ScboolmUtrcfs,'* 
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insinuate his suspicion of the gvdlt of the man whom he was now 
called upon to compassionate. 

The clergTman mused a little ; and then, approaching: Walter, 
offered his services in the stead of the publican in so irank and 
cordial a manner, that Walter at once accepted them. 

** Let us come now, then," said the good curate — for he was but 
the curate;;— seeing Walter's impatience ; " and first we will go to 
the house in which Clarke lodged : I know it well." 

The two gentlemen now commenced their expedition. Summers 
was no contemptible antiquary ; and he sought to beguile the 
nervous impatience of his companion by dilating on the attractions 
of the ancient and memorable town to which his purpose had 
brought him. 

" Remarkable," said the curate, *' alike in history and tradition ; 
look yonder" (pointing above, as an opening in the road gave to 
view the frowning and beetled ruins of the shattered castle) : ** you 
would be at some loss to recognise now the truth of old Leland's 
description of that once stout and gallant bulwark of the North, 
when ne 'numbrid 11 or 12 towres in the walles of the castel, 
and one very iayre beside in the second area.* In that castle, the 
four knightly murderers of the haughty Becket (the Wolsey of his 
age) remained for a whole year, det3dng the weak iustice of 
tne times. There, too, the imfortunate Kichard II. — ^the Stuart 
of the Plantagenets — passed some portion of his bitter imprison- 
ment. And there, after the battle of Marston Moor, waved the 
banners of the loyalists against the soldiers of Lilbume. It was 
made yet more touchihgly memorable at that time, as you may 
have heard, by an instance of filial piety. The town was greatly 
straitened for want of provisions ; a youth, whose father was in 
the garrison, was accustomed nightly to get into the deep dry moat, 
climD up the glacis, and put provisions through a hole, where the 
father stood ready to receive them. He was perceived at length ; 
the soldiers fired on him. He was taken prisoner and sentenced 
to be hanged iu the sight of the besieged, in order to strike terror 
into those who might be similarly disposed to render assistance to 
the garrison. Fortunately, however, this disgrace was spared the 
memory of Lilbume and the republican arms. With great diffi- 
culty, a certain lady obtained his respite ; and after the conquest 
of the place, and the departure of the troops, the adventurous son 
was released." 

" A fit subject for your local poets," said Walter, whom stories 
cf this sort, from the nature of his own enterprise, especially 
afiected. 

** Yes ; but we boast but few minstrels since the young 
Aram left us. The castle then, once the residence of John of 
Gaunt, was dismantled and destroyed. Many of the houses we 
shall pass have been built from its massive ruins. It is singular, 
by the way, that it was twice captured by men of the name of 
Lilbum, or Lillbume ; once in the reign of Edward II., once as I 
have related. On looking over historical records, we are surprised 
to find how often certain names have been fatal to certain spots ; 
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and this reminds me, by the way, that we boast the ori^ of the 
English sibyl, the yenerable Mother Shipton. The wild rock, 
at whose foot she is said to haye been bom, is worthy of the 
tradition." 

" You spoke just now," said "Walter, who had not yery patiently 
suffered the curate thus to ride his hobby, " of Eugene Aram ; you 
knew him well ? " 

" Nay : he suffered not any to do that ! He was a remarkable 
youth. I haye noted him from nis childhood upward, long before he 
came to Knaresborough, till on leaying this place, fourteen years 
back, I lost sight of him. — Strange, musing, solitary from a boy : but 
what accomplishment of leammg he had reached ! Neyer did I 
see one whom Nature so emphatically marked to be obeat. I 
often wonder that his name has not long ere this been more uni- 
yersally noised abroad, whateyer he attempted was stamped with 
such signal success. I haye by me some scattered pieces of his 
poetry when a boy : they were giyen me by his poor father, long 
since dead ; and are full of a dim^ shadowy anticipation of tuture 
fame. Perhaps, yet, before he dies, — ^he is still young, — the pre- 
sentiment will be realized. You, too, know him, then ? " 

" Yes ! I haye known him. Stay— dare I ask you a question, a 
fearful question ? Did suspicion oyer, in your mind, in the mind 
of any one, rest on Aram, as concemea in the mysterious disappear- 
ance of my — of Clarke ? His acquaintance with Houseman, who 
teas suspected; Houseman's yisit to Aram that night; his pre- 
yiouspoyerty — so extreme, if I hear rightly; his after riches— 
though they perhaps may be satisfactorily accounted for ; his 
leaying this town so shortly after the disappearance I refer to ;— 
these alone might not create suspicion in me, but I haye seen the 
man in moments of reyerie and abstraction, I haye listened to 
strange and broken words, I haye noted a sudden, keen, and angry 
susceptibility to any unmeant appeal to a less peaceful or less 
iimocent remembrance. And there seems to me inexplicably to 
hang oyer his heart some gloomy recollection, which I cannot diyent 
myself from imagining to oe that of guilt." 

Walter spoke quickly, and in great though half-suppresaed ex- 
citement ; the more kindled from obserying that as he spoke. Bum- 
mers changed countenance, and listened as with painful and uneasy 
attention. 

" I will tell you," said the curate, after a short pause (lowering 
his yoice) — *' I will teU you : Aram did undergo examination — ^1 
was present at it : but from his character, and the respect univer- 
sally felt for him, the examination was close and secret. He yras 
not, mark me, suspected of the murder of the unfortunate Clarke* 
nor was any suspicion of murder generally entertained until all 
means of discoyering Clarke were found wholly unayaUing ; but of 
sharing with Houseman some part of the jewels with which. Clarke 
was known to haye left the town. This suspicion of robbery could 
not^ howeyer, be brought home, eyen to Houseman, and Aram waf 
satisfjEUitorily acquitted from the imputation. But in the minds of 
acme present at that examination, a doubt lingered, and this doubt 
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certainly deeply wounded a man so proud and susceptible. This, 
I believe, was the real reason of his quitting Knaresboroueh 
almost immediately after that examination. Ana some of us, who 
felt for him, and were convinced of his innocence, persuaded the 
others to hush up the circumstance of his examination, nor has it 
generally transpired, even to this day, when the whole business is 
well-nigh forffot. But as to his subsequent improvement in cir- 
cumstances, there is no doubt of his aunt's having left him a legacy 
sufficient to account for it." 

Walter bowed his head, and felt his suspicions waver, when the 
curate renewed : — ^ 

** Yet it is but fair to tell you, who seem so deeply interested in 
the fate of Clarke, that since that period rumours have reached my 
ear that the woman at whose house Aram lodged, has from time to 
time dropped words that require explanation — ^hints that she could 
tell a tale — ^that she knows more than men will readily believe — 
nay, once she is even reported to have said that the life of Eugene 
Aram was in her power. •* 

** Father of mercy ! and did Inquiry sleep on words so calling 
for its liveliest examination }" 

" Not wholly. When the words were reported to me, I went to 
the house, but found the woman, whose habits and character are 
low and worthless, was abrupt and insolent in her manner ; and 
after in vain endeavouring to call forth some explanation of the words 
die was said to have uttered, Heft the house fully persuaded that she 
had only given vent to a meaningless boast, and tnat the idle words 
of a disorderly gossip could not be taken as evidence against a man 
of the blameless character and austere habits of Aram. Since, 
however, you have now reawakened investigation, we will visit her 
before you leave the town : and it may be as well, too, that House- 
man should undergo a farther investigation before we suffer him 
to depart." 

" 1 thank you ! I thank you ! I will not let slip one thread of 
this dark clue !" 

** And now," said the curate, pointing to a decent house, " we 
have reached the lodging Clarke occupied in the town ! " 

An old man of respectable appearance opened the door, and wel- 
oomed the curate and his companion with an air of cordial respect, 
which attested the well-deserved popularity of the former. 

** We have come," said the curate, " to ask you some questions 
respecting Daniel Clarke, whom you remember as your lodger. 
This gentleman is a relation of his, and interested deeply in his 
fater' 

** What, sir ! " quoth the old man ; " and have yott, his relation, 
never heard of Mr. Clarke since he left the town ? Strange I — this 
room, this very room, was the one Mr. Clarke occupied, and next 
to this (here — oj>eniiig a door) was his bedchamber ! 

It was not without powerfiil emotion that Walter found himself 
thus within the apar&ient of his lost father. What a painful, 
what a gloomy, yet sacred interest, everything around instantly 
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asspmed! The old-fashioned and heavy chairs — the brown 
wainsoot walls — ^the little cupboard recessed as it were to the right 
of the fireplace, and piled with morsels of Indian china and lonr 
taper wine-glasses — the small window-panes set deep in the wall, 
giving a dim view of a bleak and melancholy-looking garden in 
the reaf — ^yea, the very floor he trod — the very table on which he 
leaned — the very hearth, dull and fireless as it was, opposite his 

faze — all took a familiar meaning in his eye, and breathed a house- 
old voice into his ear. And when he entered the inner room, how, 
even to suffocation, were those strange, half-sad, yet not all bitter 
emotions increased. There was the bed on which his father had rested 
on the night before what ? perhaps his murder ! The bed, pro- 
bably a relic from the castle, when its antique furniture was set up 
to p iblic sale, was hung with faded tapestry,- and above its dark 
and polished summit were hearselike and heavy trappings. Old 
commodes of rudely-carved oak, a discoloured glass in a japan 
frame, a ponderous arm-chair of Elizabethan fashion, and coTered 
with the same tapestry as the bed, altogether gave that uneasy and 
sepulchral impression to the mind so commonly produced by the 
relics of a mouldering and forgotten antiquity. 

** It looks cheerless, sir,*' said the owner : " but then we have 
not had any regular lodger for years ; it is just the same as when 
Mr. Clarke lived here, ^ut bless you, sir, he nlade the dull rooms 
look gay enough. He was a blithesome gentleman. He and his 
friends, Mr. Houseman especially, used to make the walls ring 
again when they were over their cups ! " 

** It might have been better for Mr. Clarke," said the ourate, 
'' had he chosen his comrades with more discretion. Houseman 
was not a creditable, perhaps not a safe, companion." 

" That was no business of mine then," quoth the lodging-letter ; 
" but it might be now, since I have been a married man ! * 

The curate smiled. "Perhaps you, Mr. Moor, bore a part in 
those revels?" 

" Why, indeed, Mr. Clarke would occasionally make me take a 
glass or so, sir." 

"And you must then have heard the conversations that took 
place between Houseman and him? Did Mr. Clarke ever, in 
those conversations, intimate an intention of leaving the town 
soon ? And where, if so, did he talk of going ? " 

" Oh ! first to London. I have often heard him talk of gping to 
London, and then taking a trip to see some relations of his in a 
distant part of the country. I remember his caressing a little boy 
of my brother's : you know Jack, sir, not a little boy now, almost 
as tall as this gentleman. ' Ah,' said he, with a sort of sigh, ' ah ! 
I have a boy at home about this age, — ^when shall I see him 
again?'" 

" When indeed ! " thought Walter, turning away his face at 
this anecdote, to him so naturally affecting. 

" And the night that Clarke left you, were you aware of his 
bsenoe?" 
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" No ! he went to his room at his usual hour, which was late, 
and the next morning I found his bed had not been slept in, and that 
he was gone— gone with all his jewels, money, and valuables; 
heavy luggage he had none. He was a cunning gentleman ; he 
never loved paying a bill. He was greatly in debt in different 
parts of the town, though he had not been here long. He ordered 
everything, and paid for nothing." 

Walter groaned. It was his father's character exactly; partly 
it might be from dishonest principles superadded to the earlier 
feelings of his nature ; but partly also from that temperament, at 
once careless and procrastinating, which, more often than vice, 
loses men the advantage of reputation. 

" Then in your own mind, and from your knowledge of him,** 
renewed the curate, "you would suppose that Clarke's disap- 
pearance was intentional; that, though nothing has since been 
heard of him, none of the blacker rumours adoat were well- 
founded?" 

" I confess, sir, begging this gentleman's pardon, who you say 
is a relation, I confess /see no reason to think otherwise." 

" Was Mr. Aram, Eugene Aram, ever a guest of Clarke's ? Did 
you ever see them together ?" 

"Never at this house. I fancy Houseman once presented Mr. 
Aram to Clarke ; and that they may have met and conversed some 
two or three times — not more, I believe ; they were scarcely con- 
genial spirits, sir." 

Walter, having now recovered his self-possessipn, entered into 
the conversation ; and endeavoured, by as minute an examination 
as his ingenuity could suggest, to obtain some additional light 
upon the mysterious subject so deeply at his heart. Nothing, 
however, of any effectual import was obtained from the good man 
of the house. He had evidently persuaded himself that Clarke's 
disappearance was easily accounted for, and would scarcely lend 
attention to any other suggestion than that of Clarke's dishonesty. 
Nor did his recollection of the meetings between Houseman and 
Clarke famish him with anything worthy of narration. With a 
spirit somewhat damped and disappointed, Walter, accompanied 
by the curate, recommenced his expedition. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

GRIEF IK JL BUFFIAN.— THE CHAUBES OF EA.BLT DSATH.«-A HOICSLT 
YET MOMENTOITS CONFESSION. — THE EABTH'S SECRETS. — THB 
CAVEBir.— THE ACCUSATIOW. 



All is not well, 

I doubt some foul play. 
« « * • 

Foul deeds will rise. 
Though all the earth overwhelm them, to men's tye»,—Hmnlet. 



As they passed through the street, they perceived three or four 

Sersons standing round the open door of a house of ordinary 
escription, the windows of which were partially closed. 

'*It is the house," said the curate, "in which Houseman's 
daughter died — ^poor — poor child ! Yet why mourn for the young ? 
Better that the light cloud should fade away into heaven with 
the morning breath, than travel through the weary day to gather 
in darkness and end in storm." 

" Ah, sir ! " said an old man, leaning on his sticky and lifting 
his hat in obeisance to the curate, " the father is withm, and takes 
on bitterly. He drives them all away from the room, and sits 
moaning by the bedside, as if he was a-going out of his mind 
Won't your reverence go in to him a bit ? " 

The curate looked at Walter inquiringly. ** Perhaps," said 
the latter, ** you had better go in : I will wait without." 

While the curate hesitated, they heard a voice in the passage, 
and presently Houseman was seen at the far end, driving some 
women before him with vehement ^sticulations. 

** I tell you, ye hell-hags ! " shneked his harsh and now strain- 
ing voice, " that jre suffered her to die. Why did ye not send to 
London for physicians? Am I not rich enough to buy my 

child's life at any price ? By the living ! I would have turned 

your very bodies into gold to have saved her. But she's dead ! 

and I out of my sight — out of my way!" And with 

his hands clenched, his brows knit, and his head uncovered, 
Houseman sallied forth from the door, and Walter reoognised the 
traveller of the preceding night. He stopped abruptly as he saw 
the little knot without^ and scowled roimd at each of them with 
a malignant and ferocious aspect. "Very well— it's very well, 
neighbours ! " said he atlengtib, with a fierce laugh : " this is kind ! 
Tou have come to welcome Kichard Houseman home, have ye?— 
Good, good ! Not to ^loat at his distress ? — ^Lord ! no. Ye have no 
idle curiosity— no prymg, searching, gossiping devil within ye, ^t 
makes ye love to flock, and gape, and chatter, when poor men 
goffer! this is all pure compassion; and Houseman, the good, 
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Senile, peaceful, honest Houseman, you feel for him, — I know you 
o! Harkye: begone — away — march— tramp— or Ha, na! 

there they go— there they go ! " laughing wildlj again as the 

Mffhtened neighbours shrunk from the spot, leaving only Walter 

and the clergyman with the childless man. 
" Be comforted, Houseman ! " said Summers, soothingly : " it is 

a dreadful affliction that you haye sustained. I knew your daughter 

well : you may have heard her speak of me. Let us in, ana try 

what heavenly comfort there is in prayer." 
** Prayer ! pooh ! I am Richard Houseman ! " 
** lives there one man for whom prayer is unavailing ?" 
" Out, canter, out ! My ijretty Jane !— and she laid ner head on 

my bosom, — and looked up in mjr face^ — and so— died ! " 
** Come," said the curate, placing his hand on Houseman's arm, 



" come." 



Before he could proceed, Houseman, who was muttering to 
himself, shook him off roughly, and hurried away ud l^e street ; 
but after he had gone a few paces, he turned back, ana, approach- 
ing the curate, said, in a more collected tone, — *' I pray you, sir, 
since you are a clergyman (I recollect your face, and I recollect 
Jane said you had been good to her) — I pray you go, and say a few 
words over her : but stay — don't bring in my name — ^you under- 
stand. I don't wish God to recollect that there lives such a man 
as he who now addresses you. Halloo! [shouting to the women], 
my hat, and stick too. Fal lal la I fal la ! — ^wny should these 
things make us play the madman ! It is a fine day, sir : we shall 
have a late winter. Curse the b— — ! how long she is. Yet 
the hat was left below. But when a death is in the house, sir, it 
throws things into confusion : don't you find it so ? " 

Here* one of the women, pale, trembling, and tearful, brought 
the ruffian his hat ; and, placing it deliberately on his head, and 
bowins: with a dreadful and convulsive attempt to smile, he 
vnilked slowly away, and disappeared. 

" What strange mummers gnef makes ! '* said the curate. " It 
is an appalling spectacle when it thus wrings out feding from a 
man of that mould ! But, pardon me, my young Mend ; let me 
tarry here for a moment." 

" I will enter the house with you," said Walter. And the two 
men walked in, and in a few moments they stood within the 
chamber of death. 

The face of the deceased had not yet suffered the last withering 
change. Her young countenance was hushed and serene; and, 
but for the fixedness of the smile, you might have thought the lips 
moved. So delicate, fair, and ffentle were the features, that it was 
scarcely possible to believe such a scion could spring from such a 
stock ; and it seemed no longer wonderful that a thing so young, 
so innocent, so lovely, and so early blighted, should have touched 
that reckless and dark nature which rejected all other invasion of 
the softer emotions. The curate wiped his eyes, and kneeling 
down prayed, if not for the dead (who. as our Church teaches, are 
beyond hipnan intercessioii}— perhaps for the fisither she had left on 
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earth, more to be pitied of the two ! Nor to Walter was the aoene 
without something more immreflsive and thrilling than its mere 
pathos alone. He, now standing beside the oOTpse of Houseman's 
chUd, was son to the man of whose murder Houseman had been 
8U8|)ected. The childless and the fatherless ! might there be no 
^tnbution here ! 

When the curate's nra^er was oyer, and he and Walter escaped 
from the incoherent blessings and complaints of the women of the 
house, they, with difficulty resisting the impression the scene had 
left upon their minds, once more resumed their errand. 

'* Tnis is no time," said Walter, musingly, ** for an examination 
of Houseman ; yet it must not be forgott^." 

The curate did not reply for some moments ; and then, as an 
answer to the remark, observed that the conversation they antici- 
pated with Aram's former hostess might throw some light on their 
researches. They now proceeded to another part of the town, and 
arrived at a lonely and desolate-looking house, which seemed to 
wear in its verv appearance something strange, sad, and ominous. 
Some houses nave an ezpre$tion^ as it were, in their outward 
aspect, that sinks unaccountably into the heart — a dim oppressive 
eloquence, which dispirits and affects. You say, some story must 
be attached to those walls ; Some legendary interest, of a darker 
nature, ought to be associated with the mute stone and mortar : 
you feel a mingled awe and curiosity creep over you as you gaze, 
ouch was the oescription of the house that the young adventurer 
now surveyed. It was of antique architecture, not uncommon in 
old towns: gable-ends rose from the roof; dull, small, latticed 
panes were sunk deep in the grey, discoloured wall ; the pale, in 
part, was broken and jagged ; and rank weeds sprang up in the 
neglected garden, through which they walked towards the porch. 
The door was open ; they entered, and found an old woman of 
coarse appearance sitting by the fireside, and gazing on space with 
that vacant stare which so often chaxactenses the repose and 
relaxation of the imeducated poor. Walter felt an involuntary 
thrill of dislike come over him, as he looked at the solitary inmate 
of the solitary house. 

** Heyday, sir ! " said she in a grating voice ; " and what now \ 
Oh ! Mr. Summers, is it you ^ You're welcome, sir. I wishes I 
could offer you a glass of summut, but the bottle's dry— he ! he !" 
pointing with a revolting grin to an empty bottle that stood on a 
niche within the hearth. *' I don't know how it is, sir. but I 
never wants to eat; but ah! 'tis the liquor that does un 
good!" 

" You have lived a long time in this house } " said the curate. 

" A long time— some thirty years an' more." 

*' You remember your lodger, Mr. Aram ! " 

" A— weU— yes ! '* 

" An excellent man " 

" Humph." 

'* A most admirable man I " 

'' A-humph ! he J— humph I that's neither here nor there." 
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" Why, you don't seem to think as all the rest of the world does 
with regarcl to him ! " 

" I knows what I knows." 

" Ah ! by the bye, you have some cock-and-a-bull story about 
him, I fancy, but you never could explain yourself; it is 
merely for the love of seeming wise that you invented it ; eh, 
Goody?" 

The old woman shook her head, and crossing her hands on her 
knee, replied with peculiar emphasis, but in a very low and 
whispered voice, " I could hang him ! 

"Pooh!" 

" Tell you I could ! " 

" Well, let* 8 have the story then ! " 

" No, no ! I have not told it to ne'er a one yet ; and I won't for 
nothing. What will you give me ? — ^Make it worth my while ! " 

" Tell us all, hones^, fairly, and fully, and you shall have five 
golden guineas. There, Goody." 

Housed by this promise, the dame looked up vdth more of energy 
than she had yet shown, and muttered to herself, rooking her 
ohair to and fro, ** Aha I why not ? no fear now — both gone — can't 
now murder the poor old cretur, as the wretch once threatened. 
Five golden guineas — ^five, did you say, sir, — ^five?" 

" Ay, and perhaps our bounty may not stop there," said the 
curate. 

Still the old woman hesitated, and still she muttered to herself ; 
but, after some further prelude, and some further enticement from 
the curate, the which we spare our reader, she came at length to 
the following narration : — 

" It was on the 7th of February, in the year '44 ; yes, '44, about 
giz o'clock in the evening, for I was a-washing in the kitchen, 
when Mr. Aram called to me, an' desired of me to make a fire up- 
stairs, which I did : he then walked out. Some hours afterwards, 
it might be two in the morning, I was lying awake, for I was 
mighty bad with the toothache, when I heard a noise below, and 
two or three voices. On this I was greatly afeard, and got out o' 
bed, and, opening the door, I saw Mr. Houseman and ]£r. Clarke 
Qoming upstairs to Mr. Aram's room, and Mr. Aram followed them. 
'Ihey sbut the door, and stayed there, it might be an hour. Well, 
I could not a-think what could make so shy an' resarved a gentle- 
man as Mr. Aram admit these 'ere wild madcaps like at that hour ; 
an' I lay awake a-thinking an' a-thinking till I heard the door open 
a^, an' I went to listen at the keyhole, ai>' Mr. Clarke said : * It 
•will soon be morning, and we must get ofl:*.' Tliey then all three 
left the house ; but I could not sleep, an' Igot up afore five o'clock, 
and about that hour Mr. Aram an' Mr. Houseman returned, and 
they both glowered at me, as if they did not like to find me a-stir- 
ting: an' Mr. Aram went into his room, and Houseman turned 
and crowned at me as black as night. — ^Lord have mercy on me ! 
I see him now ! An' I was sadly feared, an' I listened at the kev- 
bole, an' I heard Houseman say : ' If the woman comes in, she'll 
tell.' * What can she tell ? ' said Mr. Aram : ' poor simple thing, 
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she knows Jiothixxg.' With that, Houseman said, says he : 'If die 
tells that I am here, it will be enough; but however.* — ^with a 
shocking oath, — * we'll take an opportunity to shoot her. " 

" On that I was so friehted that I went away back to my own 
room, and did not stir tifl they had a-gone out, and then " 

"What time was that?" 

" About seven o'clock. Well, you put me out ! where was I ? — 
Well, I went into Mr. Aram's room, an' I seed thev had been burn- 
ing a fire, an' that all the ashes were taken out o the grate ; so I 
went an' looked at the rubbish behind the house, and there sure 
enough I seed the ashes, and among 'em several bits o' oloth and 
linen which seemed to belong to wearing-apparel ; and there, too, 
was a handkerchief which I had obsarved Houseman wear (for it 
was a very curious handkerchief, all spotted), many's the time, and 
there was blood on it, 'bout the size of a shilling. An' afterwards 
I seed Houseman, an' I showed him the handkerchief; and I said 
to him, ' What has come of Clarke ? ' an' he frowned, and, looking 
at me, said, ' Hark ye, I know not what you mean : but, as sure as 
the devil keeps watch for souls, I will shoot you through the head if 
you ever let that d— d tongue of yours let slip a single word about 
Clarke, or me, or Mr Aram ; so look to yourself ! ' 

" An' I was all scared, and trimbled from limb to limb ; an' for 
two whole yearn afterwards (long arter Aram and Houseman were 
both gone) I niver oould so much as open my lips on the matter ; 
and afore he went, Mr. Aram would sometimes look at me, not 
sternly-like as the villain Houseman, but as if he would read to the 
bottom of my heart. Oh ! I was as if you had taken a mountain 
off o' me, when he an' Houseman left the town ; for sure as the sun 
shines I believes, from what I have now said, that they two mur- 
dered Clarke on that same February night. An' now, Mr. Summers, 
I feels more easy than I has felt for many a long day ; an' if I have 
not told it afore, it is beoause I thought of Houseman's frown, and 
his horrid words ; but summut of it would ooze out of my toneue 
now an' then, for it's a hard thin^, sir, to know a secret o' that 
sort and be quiet and still about it ; and, indeed, I was not tiie 
same cretur when I knew it as I was afore, for it made me take to 
anything rather than thinking ; and that's the reason, sir, I lost 
the good crakter I used to have." 

Such, somewhat abridged from its " says he," and " says I " — its 
involutions and its tautologies, was the story which Walter held 
his breath to hear. But events thicken, and the maze is nearly 
thridden. 

** Not a moment now should be lost," said the curate, as they left 
the house. " Let us at once proceed to a verv able magistrate, to 
whom I can introduce you, and who lives a little way out of the 
town." 

** As you will," said Walter, in an altered and hollow voice. " I 
am as a man standing on an eminence, who views the whole soene 
he is to travel over, stretched before him ; but is dizzy and bewil- 
dered by the height which he has reached. I know-— I feel — ^that 
I am on the brink of fearful and dread discoveries ;— -pray God 
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that But heed me not, sii*, — heed me not— let us on— 

on ! *' 

It was now appjroaohing towards the eveninfi: ; and as they walked 
on, having left the town, the sun poured his last beams on a group 
of persons that appeared hastily collecting and gathering round a 
spot, well known in the neighbourhood of Enaresborough, called 
iSiistle HiU. 

" I^t us ayoid the crowd," said the curate. " Yet, what, I wonder, 
can be its cause } " While he spoke, two peasants hurried by 
towards the throng. 

" What is the meaning of the crowd yonder ? " asked the curate. 

" I don't know exactly, your honour ; but I hears as how Jem 
Ninnings, digging for stone for the limekiln, have dug out a big 
wooden cnest. 

A shout from the group broke in on the peasant's explanation — 
a sudden, simultaneous snout, but not of joy ; something of dismay 
and horror seemed to breathe in the sound. 

Walter looked at the curate : an impulse — a sudden instinct — 
seemed to attract them involuntarily to the spot whence that soimd 
arose ; — ^they quickened their pace — ^they made their way through 
the throng. A deep chest, tluit had been violently forced, stood 
before them : its contents nad been dragged to day, and now lay 
on the sward— a bleached and mouldering skeleton ! Several of 
the bones were loose, and detached from the body. A general 
hubbub of voices from the spectators,— inquiry — guess— fear — 
wonder — ^rang confusedly round. 

" Yes ! " said one old man, with grey hair, leaning on a pickaxe : 
" it is now about fourteen years since the Jew pedlar disappeared ; 
— ^these are probably his Dones — ^he was supposed to have been 
murdered ! " 

"Nay!" screeched a woman, drawing back a child who, all 
unalarmed, was about to touch the ghastly relics — " Nay, the pedlar 
was heard of afterwards ! I'll tell ve, ye may be sure these are the 
bones of Clarke — Daniel Clarke, whom the country was so stirred 
about, when we were young ! " 

" Eight, dame, rigbt ! It is Clarke's skeleton," was the simul- 
taneous C17. And Walter, pressing forward, stood over the bones, 
and waved his hand, as to guard them from further insult. His 
sudden appearance — his tall stature — his wild gesture — the horror 
— the paleness— the grief of his countenance — struck and appalled 
all present. He remained speechless, and a sudden silence suc- 
ceeded the late clamour. 

" And what do you here, fools ? " said a voice abruptly. The 
spectators turned- a new-comer had been added to the tnrong ; — it 
was Richard Houseman. His dress, loose and disarranged- his 
flushed cheeks and rolling eyes — ^betra^ed the source of consolation 
to which he had flown from his domestic affliction. " What do ye 
here ? " said he, reeling forward. ." Ha ! human bones ! and whose 
may they be, think ye ? " 

They are Clarke s ! " said the woman, who had first given rise 
tq that supposition, "Yes, we think they are Daniel Clarke's — 
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he who di6{Q>peaTed some years ago ! " cried two or three voices in 
concert. 

** Clarke's V repeated Houseman, stooping down and picking up 
a thiffh-bone, which lay at a little distance from the rest ; ^* Clarke's? 
ha ! na ! they are no more Clarke's than mine ! " 

"Behold ! ' shouted Walter, in a voice that rang from clijOTto 
plain,— and springing forward, he seized Houseman with a giant's 
grasp, — " Behold the murderer ! " 

As if the avenging voice of Heaven had spoken, a thrilling, an 
electric conviction darted through the crowd. Each of the elder 
spectators remembered at once the person of Houseman, and the 
suspicion that had attached to his name. 

''^ Seize him ! seize him ! " burst forth from twenty vqices. 
" Houseman is the murderer ! " 

** Murderer ! " faltered Houseman, trembling in the iron hands 
of Walter — ** murderer of whom ? I tell ye these are not Clarke's 
bones ! " 

" Where then do they lie ?" cried his arrester. 

Pale-j-confused— conscience-stricken— the bewilderment of in- 
toxication mingling with that of fear, Houseman turned a ghastly 
look around him, and, shrinking from the eyes of all, reading in 
the eyes of all his condemnation, he gasped out, '* Search St. 
Robert's Cave, in the turn at the entrance ! * 

" Away ! " rang the deep voice of Walter, on the instant — 
** away !— to the Cave — ^to the Cave ! " 

On the banks of the river Nid, whose waters keep an everlasting 
murmur to the crags and trees that overhang them, is a wild ana 
dreary cavern, hollowed from a rock,which, according to tradition, 
was formerly the hermitage of one of those early enthusiasts who 
made their soHtude in the sternest recesses of earth, and from the 
austerest thoughts, and the bitterest penance, wrought their joyless 
offerings to the great Spirit of the lovely world. To this desolate 
spot, called, from the name of its once-celebrated eremite, St. 
Kobert's Cave, the crowd now swept, increasing its numbers as it 
advanced. 

The old man who had discovered the unknown remains, which 
were gathered up and made a part of the procession, led the way ; 
Houseman, placed between two strong and active men, went next ; 
and Walter followed behind, fixing his eyes mutely upon the 
ruffian. The curate had had the precaution to send on before for 
torches, for the wintry evening now darkened around them, and 
the li^ht from the torcn-bearers, who met them at the cavern, oast 
forth its red and lurid flare at the mouth of the chasm. One of 
these torches Walter himself seized, and his was the first step that 
entered liie gloomy passage. At this place and time. Houseman, 
who till then, throughout their short journey, had seemed to have 
recovered a sort of dogged self-possession, recoiled, and the bie 
drops of fear or agony lell fast -from his brow. He was dragged 
forward forcibly into the cavern ; and now as the space filled, and 
the torches flickered against the grim walls, glaring on faces which 
caught, from the deep and thrilling contagion of a common senti- 
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ment, one oommon expression, it was not well possible for the 
wildest imagination to oonceive a scene better fitted for the un- 
hallowed burial-place of the murdered dead. 

The eyes of all now turned upon Houseman ; and he, after twice 
vainly endeavouring to speak, for the words died inarticulate and 
choked within him, advancing a few steps, pointed towards a spot 
on wMch, the next moment, fell the concentrated light of every 
torch. An indescribable and universal murmur, and then a breath- 
less silence, ensued. On the spot which Houseman had indicated, 
— ^with the head placed to the right, lay what once had been a 
human body ! 

" Can you swear," said the priest, solemnly, as he turned to 
Houseman, " that these are the bones of Clarke ?" 

" Before God, I can swear it ! " replied Houseman, at length 
finding voice. 

" Mt Fathee ! " broke from Walter's lips, as he sank upon his 
knees ; and that exclamation completed the awe and horror which 
prevailed in the breasts of all present. Stung by l^e sense of the 
danger he had drawn upon himself, and despair and excitement 
restoring, in some measure, not only his natural hardihood but his 
natural astuteness. Houseman here mastering his emotions, and 
making that efibrt which he was afterwards enabled to follow up 
with an advantage to himself, of which he could not then have 
dreamed :— Houseman, I say, cried aloud, — 

" But / did not do the deed : / am not the murderer." 

'* Speak out ! whom do you accuse ?" said the curate. 

Drawing his breath hard, and setting his teeth, as with some 
steeled determination. Houseman replied, — 

" The murderer is Eugene Aram ! 

"Aram!" shouted Walter, starting to his feet: "0 God, thy 
hand hath directed me hither ! " And suddenly and at once sense 
left him, and he fell, as if a shot had pierced through his heart, 
beside the remains of that father whom he had thus mysteriously 
discovered. 
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BOOK V. 

CHAPTEE L 

OBASSDALE. — THE HOBNINO OF THE UABBIAaB.— THE CBOHE'I 
OOSSIF.—THE BBIDB AT HEB TOILET.— THE AEBIYAL. 



Jam reniet virgro, Jam dieetur Hymcnaeof, 

Hymen, O Hymeniee I Hymen adei , O Hymen»e !* 

CahMm: "Carmen NupUaie.** 



It was now the mominff in which Eugene Aram was to be mar- 
ried to Madeline Lester. The student's house had been set in order 
for the arrival of the bride, and though it was vet earlv mom, two 
old women whom his domestic (now not the only one, for a buxom 
lass of eighteen had been tranrolanted from Lester's household, to 
meet the additional cares that the change of circumstances brought 
to Aram's) had invited to assist her in arranging what was already 
arranged, were bustling about the lower apartments, and making 
matters as they call it, " tidy." 

" Them flowers look but poor things after all/' muttered an old 
crone, whom our readers will recognise as Dame Darkmans, niacins 
a bowl of exotics on the table. ** They does not look nigh so cneeiiiu 
as them as grows in the open air." 

" Tush ! Goody Darkmans," said the second gossip. " They be 
much prettier and Uner to my mind ; and so said Miss Nelly, when 
she plucked them last night and sent me down with them. They 
Kays there is not a blade o' grass that the master does not know. 
He must be a good man to love the things of the field so." 

"Ho!" said Dame Darkmans, "ho! when Joe "Wrench was 
hanged for shooting the lord's keeper, and he mounted the scaffold 




an' I would like to die with one in my hand ! ' so a man may like 
flowers, and be but a hempen dog after all ! " 

" Now don't you. Goody ; be still, can't you I what a tale for a 
marriage day ! ' 

" Tally vally," returned the grim hag ; " many a blessinf^ carries 
a curse m its arms, as the new moon carries the old. This won't 
be one of your happy weddings, I tell ye." 

" And why d'ye say that ?'^ 

* Now shall the virfin arrive } now ihall be lonf the Hymeneal— Hymen Hyme- 
nieua I Be pretent, O Hymen Hyroenieua I 
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** Did you ever see a man with a look like that make a happy 
husband ? — ^No, no ; can ye fancy the merry laugh o' childer in this 
house, or a babe on the father s knee, or the happy still smile on 
the mother's winsome face, some few year hence ? No, Madge ! the 
de'il has set his black claw on the man's brow." 

" Hush ! hush, Goody Darkmans, he may hear o* ye," said the 
second gossip ; who, haying now done all that remained to do, had 
seated herself down by the window ; while the more ominous crone, 
leaning over Aram's oak chair, uttered from thence her sibyl 
bodings. 

" No," replied Mother Darkmans, ** I seed him go out an hour 
a^one, when the sun was just on the rise ; and I said, when I seed 
him stream into the wood yonder, and the ould leaves splashed in 
the damp under his feet ; and his hat was aboon his brows, and his 
lips went so; I said, says I, 'tis not the man that will make a 
hearth bright, that would walk thus on his marriage day. But I 
knows what I knows ; and I minds what I seed last night." 

" Why, what did you see last night ! " asked the listener, with a 
trembling voice : for Mother Darkmans was a great teller of ghost 
and witch tales, and a certain ineffable awe of ner dark gipsy fea- 
tures and malignant words had circulated pretty largely through- 
out the village. 

" "VVTiy, I sat up here with the ould deaf woman, and we were a 
drinking the health of the man and his wife that is to be, and it 
was nigh twelve o* the clock ere I minded it was time to go home. 
Well, so I puts on my cloak, and the moon was up, an' I goes sdong 
by the wood, and up by Fairlegh Field, an* 1 was singing the 
ballad on Joe Wrench's hanging, for the spirats had made me 
gamesome, when I sees summut dark creep, creep, but iver so fast 
arter me over the field, and making right ahead to the village. 
And I stands still, an' I was not a bit afeard : but sure I thought 
it was no living cretur, at the first sight. And so it comes up faster 
and faster, ana then I sees it was not one thing, but a many, many 
things, and they darkened the whole field afore me. And what 
d'ye think they was ? — a whole body o' pprey rats, thousands and 
thousands on 'em, and they were making away from the out- 
buildings here. For sure they knew — ^the witch things, — ^that an 
ill-luck sat on the spot. And so I stood aside by the tree, an' I 
laughed to look on the ugsome creturs, as they swept dose by me, 
tramp, tramp ; an' thej never heeded me a jot ; but some on 'em 
looked aslant at me with their glittering eyes, and showed their 
white teeth, as if they grinned, and were saying to me, * Ha, ha ! 
Goody Darkmans, the house that we leave is a faHing house ; for 
the devil will have his own.' " 

In some parte of the country, and especially in that where our 
scene is laid, no omen is more superstitiously believed evil than 
the departure of these loathsome animals from their accustomed 
habitation : the instinct which is supposed to make them desert an 
unsafe tenement, is supposed also to make them predict, in deser- 
tion, ill-fortune to the possessor. But while the ears of the listen- 
ing gossip were still tingling with this narration, the dark figure 
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of the stadent passed the window, and the old women startiaff up, 
appeared in all the bustle of preparation, as Aram now entered, the 
apartment. 

" A happy dav, your honour — a happy good morning/' said both 
the crooes in a breath : but the blessing of the worse-natured was 
vented in so harsh a croaJc, that Aram turned round as if struok by 
the sound ; and still more disliking the well-remembered aspeot of 
the person from whom it came, waved his hand impatientily, and 
bade them begone. 

" A-whish — ^a-whish ! " muttered Dame Darkmans, '* to spake so 
to the poor ; but the rats never lie, the bonny things ! " 

Aram threw himself into his chair, and remained for some mo- 
ments absorbed in a reverie, which did not bear the aspeot of 
gloom. Then, walking once or twice to and ho the apartment, he 
stopped opposite the chimney-piece, over which were dung the 
fire-arms, which he never omitted to keep charged and primed. 

" Humph ! " he said, half aloud, ** ve have been but idle ser- 
vants ; and now ye are but little likeiy ever to requite the care I 
have bestowed upon you." 

With that, a taint smile crossed his features, and turning away 
he ascended the stairs that led to the lofty chamber in which he 
had been so often wont to outwatch the stars, 

** The souls of systems, and the lords of life* 
Through their wide empires." 

Before we follow him to his high and lonely retreat we will brint 
the reader to the manor-house, where all was already gladness ana 
quiet but deep joy. 

It wanted about three hours to that fixed for the marriage ; and 
Aram was not expected at the manor-house till an hour before the 
celebration of the event. Nevertheless, the bells were already 
ringing loudly and blithely ; and the near vicinity of the ohuron 
to the house brought that sound, so inexpressibly buoyant and 
cheering, to the ears of the bride, with a noisy merriment that 
seemed like the hearty voice of an old-fashioned friend, who seeks 
in his greeting rather cordiality than discretion. Before her glass 
stood tne beautiful, the virgin, the glorious form of Madeline Les- 
ter ; and Ellinor, with trembling hands (and a voice between a 
laugh and a cry), was braiding up her sister's rich hair, and 
uttering her hopes, her wishes, lier congratulations. The small 
lattice was open, and the air came rather chillingly to the bride's 
bosom. 

" It is a gloomy mominff, dearest Nell," said she, shivering ; 
** the winter seems about to begin at last." 

" Stay, I will shut the window ; the sun is struggling with the 
clouds at present, but I am sure it will clear up by-ana-by. Ton 
don't — you don't leave us — the word must out— till evening." 

"Don't cry I " said Madeline, half weeping herself; and sitting 
down she drew Ellinor to her ; and the two sisters^ who had never 
been parted since birth, exchanged tears that were nataral* thoogh 
scarcely the unmixed tears of grief. 
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"And what pleasant evenings we shall have," said Madeline, 
holding her sister's hands, " in the Christmas time ! Yon will he 
staying with us, yon know ; and that pretty old room in the north 
of the house Eugene has already ordered to be fitted up for you. 
Well, and my dear father, and dear Walter, who will be returned 
long ere then, will walk over to see us, and praise my housekeep- 
ing, and so forth. And then, after dinner, we will draw near the 
fire, — I next to Eugene, and my father, our guest, on the other side 
of me, with his long grey hair, and his eood fine face, with a tear 
of kind feeling in his eye : you know that look he has whenever 
he is affected ? And at a little distance on the other side of the 
hearth will be you ; — and Walter — 1 suppose we must make room 
for him. And Eugene, who will be then the liveliest of you all, 
shall read to us with his soft clear voice, or tell us all about the 
birds and fiowers, and stransre things in other countries. And 
then, after supper, we will walk half-wa^ home across that beauti- 
ful valley — beautiful even in winter— with my father and Walter, 
and count the stars, and take new lessons in astronomy^ and hear 
tales about the astrologers and the alchymists, with their fine old 
dreams. Ah ! it will oe such a happy Christmas, Ellinor ! And 
then, when spring comes, some fine morning-finer than this— 
when the birds are about, and the leaves getting green, and the 
flowers springing up every day, I shall be called in to help your 
toilet, as you have helped mine, and to go with you to cnurch, 
though not, alas ! as your bridesmaid. Ah ! whom shall we have 
for t£at duty ? " 

" Pshaw ! " said Ellinor, smiling through her tears. 

While the sisters were thus engaged, and Madeline was trying, 
with her innocent kindness of heart, to exhilarate the spirits, so 
naturally depressed, of her doting sister, the sound of carriage- 
wheels was heard in the distance ; nearer, nearer ; — now the sound 
stopped, as at the gate ; — now fast, faster, — ^fast as the postilions 
oouid ply whip, and the horses tear along, while the groups in the 
churchyard ran forth to gaze, and the bells rang memly all the 
while, two chaises whirled hj Madeline's window, and stopped at 
the porch of the house : the sisters had flown in surprise to the 
casement. 

" It i»— it is— good God ! it is Walter," cried Ellinor ; " but how 
pale he looks ! " 

" And who are those strange men with him ? " faltered Madeline, 
alarmed, though she knew not why. 
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CHArTER IL 

THE STUDENT ILONB IN HIS CHAMBBK. — THE INTEBBUPTIOK. 

FAITHFUL LOVE. 



Nequlcqoam tbalamo gmvn 

HMtaa—— 

Vitabii, ttrepituinqne, et celerem lequl 

AJocem.*— iiora^ Od. xv. lib. 1. 



Alone in his faTourite chamber, the instruments of science 
around him, and books, some of astronomical research, some of less 
lofty but yet abstruser lore, scattered on the tables, Eugene Aram 
indulged the last meditation he believed likely to absorb his 
thougnts before that great change of life which was to bless soli- 
tude with a companion. 

" Yes," said he, ijacing the apartment with folded arms,-— "res, 
all is safe ! He will not again return ; the dead sleeps now with- 
out a witness. I may lay this working brain upon the bosom that 
loves me, and not start at night and think that the soft hand 
around my neck is the hangman's gripe. Back to thyself, henoe- 
forth and for ever, my busy neart ! Lst not thy secret stir from 
its gloomy depth ! the seal is on the tomb ; henceforth be the speo- 
tre laid. Yes. I must smooth my brow, and teach my lip restraint, 
and smile and talk like other men. X have taken to my hearth a 
watch, tender, faithful, anxious— but a watch I Parewell the un- 
guarded hour !— the soul's relief in speech— ^he dark and broken, 
yet how grateful ! confidence with self-— farewell I And come thou 
veil 1 subtle, close, unvarying, the everlasting curse of entire hy- 
pocrisy, that under thee, as night, the vexed world within may 
sleep, and stir not ! and all, in truth concealment, may seem re- 
pose I " 

As he uttered these thoughts, the student paused and looked on 
the extended landscape that lay below. A heavy, chill, and 
comfortless mist sat saddening over tlie earth. Not a leaf stirred 
on the autumnal trees, but the moist damps fell slowly and with a 
mournful murmur upon the unwaving grass. The outiine of the 
morning sun was visible, but it gave forth no lus^ : a ring of 
watery and dark vapour girded the melancholy orb. Far at the 
entrance of the vallev the wild fern showed red and faded, and the 
first march of the deadly winter was already heralded by that 
drear and silent desolation which cradles the winds and storms. 
But amidst this cheerless scene, the distant note of the merry mar- 
riage bell floated by, like the good spirit of the wilderness, and the 

* In vain within your nnptlal ehambsr wUl yon itaon the deadly ipeart, the hoa* 
tUa ahoat, and Ajax esftr in ponnit. 
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stadent rather paused to hearken to the note than to survey the 
scene. 

** My marriage hell ! *' said he ; ** oonld I, two short years back, 
have dreamed of this ^ My marriage-bell ! How fondly my poor 
mother, when first she learned pride for her yonng scholar, would 
predict this day, and blend its festivities wim the honour and the 
wealth her son was to acquire ! Alas ! can we have no science to 
count the stars and forebode the black eclipse of the future ? But 

feaoe ! peace ! peace ! I am, I will, I shall oe happy now 1 Memory, 
defy thee!" 

He uttered the last words in a deep and intense tone, and turn- 
ing away as the joyful peal a^ain broke distinctly on his ear, — 

My marriage-bell ! Oh, Madeline ! how wondrously beloved : 
how unspeakably dear thou art to me ! What hast thou conquered ? 
how many reasons for resolve ; how vast an army ii) the past has 
thy bright and tender purity overthrown ! But th</U, — no never 
ahalt thou repent ! " And for several minutes tiie si le thought of 
the soliloquist was love. But scarce consciously to hiifiself, a snirit 
not, to all seeming, befitted to that bridal day,— vague, restless, 
imnressed with the dark and fluttering shadow of co*aing change, 
had taken possession of his breast, and did not long 3rield tne 
mastery to any brighter and more serene emotion. 

** And why?" he said, as this spirit regained its empire over 
him, and he paused before the " starred tubes" of his beloved 
science—" ana why this chill, this shiver, in the midst of hope ? 
Can the mere breath of the seasons, the weight or lightness of the 
atmosphere, the outward gloom or smile of the brute mass called 
Nature, affect us thus ? Out on this emp^ science, this vain know- 
ledge, this little lore, if we are so foolea by the vile dav and the 
common air from our one great empire — self ! Great iiod I hast 
thou made us in mercy or in disdain ? Placed in this narrow world, 
— darkness and doud around us, — ^no fixed rule for men — creeds, 
morals, changing in every clime, and growing like herbs upon the 
mere soil, — we struggle to dispel the snadows ; we grope around ; 
from our own heart and our snarp and hard endurance we strike 
our only light, — for what ? to show us what dupes we are ! creatures 
of accident, tools of circumstance, blind instruments of the scomer 
Fate ;— the very mind, the very reason, a bound slave to the desires, 
the weakness of the clay ; affected by a cloud, dulled by the damps 
of the foul marsh; — stncken from power to weakness, from sense 
to madness, to gaping idiocy, or delirious raving, by a putrid exhala- 
tion !— a rheum, a chill, and Gsesar trembles I The world's gods, 
that slay or enlighten millions— j)oor puppets to the same rank imp 
which callsupthefungusor breeds theworm,— pah I Howlittle worth 
is it in this life to be wise ! Strange, strange how my heart sinks. 
Well, the better sign! the better sign ! in danger it never sank." 

Absorbed in these reileotions, Aram had not for some minutes 
noticed the sudden ceasing of the bell; but now, as he again paused 
from his irregular and abrupt pacings alon^ the chamber, the 
ailence struck 1dm, and looking forth, and striving again to catch 
tbe note, he saw a little group of men, among whom he marked the 
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erect and comely form of Bowland Lester, approacbinff towards the 
house. 

** What I " he thought, ** do they come for me ? Is it so late } 
Haye I played the laggard ? Nay, it yet wants near an hour to 
the time they expected me. Well, some kindness, — some attention 
from my good father-in-law ; I must thank him for it. What I 
my hand trembles ; how weak are these poor neires ; I must rest, 
and recall my mind to itself ! " 

And, indeed, whether or not from the novelty and importance of 
the event he was about to celebrate, or from some presentiment, 
occasioned, as he would fain believe, by the mournful and sudden 
change in the atmosphere, an embarrassment, a wavering, a fear, 
very unwonted to the calm and stately self-possession of Eugene 
Anun, made itself painfully felt throughout his frame. He sank 
down in his chair and strove to recollect himself; it was an effort 
in which he had just succeeded, when a loud knocking was heard 
at the outer door— it swunff open— several voices were heard. 
Aram sprang up, pale, breathless, his lips apart. 

" Great Grod ! " he exclaimed, clasping his hands. ** Murderer ! 
was that the word I heard snouted forth?— The voice, too, is 
Walter Lester's. Has he returned ? — can he have learned ? " 

To rush to the door,— to throw across it a long, heavy, iron bar, 
which would resist assaults of no common strength, was his first 
impulse. Thus enabled to gain time for reflection, nis active and 
alfurmed mind ran over the whole field of expedient and coigecture. 
Again. *' Murderer I" " Stay me not," cried Walter from below; 
** my hand shall seize the murderer ! " 

Guess was now over ; danger and death were marching on him. 
Escape,- how !— whither ? the height forbade the thought of fiight 
from the casement !— the door ?— he heard loud steps alreadj 
hurrying up the stairs;— his hands clutched convulsively atku 
breast, where his fire-arms were generally concealed. — they were 
left below. He glanced one lightning glance round the room ; no 
weapon of any kmd was at hand. His brain reeled for a moment, 
his breath gasped, a mortal sickness passed over his heart, ana 
then the unrn triumphed over all. He drew up to his full height, 
folded his arms doggedly on his breast, and muttering, — 

** The accuser comes,— I have it still to refute the charge :" — 
he stood prepared to meet, nor despairing to evade, the worst. 

As waters close over the object whidi divided them, all these 
thoughts, these fears, and this resolution, had been but the work, 
the agitation, and the succeeding calm, of the moment; that 
moment was past. 

** Admit us 1 " cried the voice of Walter Lester, knocking fiercely 
at the door. 

" Not so fervently, boy," said Lester, laying his hand on his 
nephew's shoulder; *' your tale is yet to be proved— I believe it 
not: treat him as innocent, I pray— I command, till you have 
shown him guilty." 

'* Away, uncle ! " said the fiery Walter ; " ho is my father's 
murderer. God hath given justice to my hands," These words. 
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uttered in a lower key than before, were but indistinotly heard by 
Aram through the massy door. 

*' Open, or we force our entrance ! " shouted Walter again ; and 
Aram, speaking for the first time, replied in a clear and sonorous 
yoice, so that an angel, had one spoken, could not have more deeply 
impressed the heart of Kowland Lester with a conyiction of the 
student's innocence, — 

*' Who knocks so rudely ?— what means this violence ? I open 
my doors to my friends. Is it a friend who asks it ? " 

'* Jask it," said Bowland Lester, in a trembling and agitated 
voice. ** There seems some dieadful mistake : come forth, Eugene, 
and rectify it by a word." 

" Is it you, liowland Lester ?— it is enoujfh. I was but with my 
books, and had secured myself from intrusion. Enter." 

The bar was withdrawn, the door was burst open, and even 
Walter Lester — even the officers of justice with him— drew back 
for a moment, as they beheld the lofty brow, the majestic presence, 
the features so unutterably calm, of Eugene Aram. 

"What want you, sirs?" said he, unmoved and unfaltering, 
though in the officers of justice he recognised faces he had known 
before, and in that distant town in which all that he dreaded in 
the past lay treasured up. At tiie sound of his voioe, the spell 
that for an instant had arrested the step of the avenging son melted 
away. 

" Seize him ! " he cried to the officers ; " you see your prisoner." 

" Hold I " cried Aram, drawing back ; " by what authority is 
this outrage ? — ^for what am I arrested ? " 

*' Behold}" said Walter, speaking through his teeth — " behold 
Qur warrant ! Tou are accused of murder ! Enow you the name 
of Richard Houseman? Pause— consider ; or that of Daniel 
Clarke ? " 

Slowly Aram lifted his eyes from the warrant, aiid it mi^ht be 
seen that his face was a shade more pale, though his look did not 
quail, or his nerves tremble. Slowly he turned his gaze upon 
W alter, and then, after one moment's survey, dropped it once more 
on the paper. 

"The name of Houseman is not unfamiliar to me," said he 
calmly, but with effort. 

" And knew you Daniel Clarke ? " 

** What mean these Questions ? " said Aram, losing temper, and 
stamping violently on the ground ; " is it thus that a man, free and 
guiltless, is to be questioned, at the behest, or rather outrage, of 
every lawless boy i Lead me to some authority meet for me to 
answer ;— for you, boy, my answer is contempt." 

** Big words shall not save thee, murderer ! " cried Walter, 
breaking from his uncle, who in vain endeavoured to hold him ; 
and laymg his powerful grasp upon Aram's shoulder. Livid was 
the glare that snot from the student's eye upon his assailer ; and 
so fearfully did his features work and change with the passions 
witliin him, that even Walter felt a strange shudder thrill through 
hi? frame* 

E2 
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'' Oentldmen/' said Aram, at last, mastering his emotions, md 
resominff some portion of the remarkable dignity that oharactensed 
his osaai bearing, as he turned towards the officers of jostioey — ^ I 
call upon you to discharffe your duty : if this be a rightful warrant, 
I am your prisoner, but I am not thU man's. I command your 
protection ^om him ! " 

Walter had already released his gripe, and said, in a mattered 
Toice,— 

" My passion misled me ; violence is unworthy niy solemn cause. 
God ana Justice— not these hands— are my avengers." 

'' Your avengers ! " said Aram ; " what dark words are these } 
This warrant accuses me of the murder of one Daniel Clarke : what 
is he to thee?" * 

** Mark me, nian ! ** said Walter, fixing his eyes on Aram's oonn- 
tenance. ** The name of Daniel Clarke was a feigned name ; the 
real name was Geoffirey Lester : that murdered Lester was my 
fSather, and the brother of him whose daughter, had I not come to- 
day, you would have called your wife ! " 

Aram felt, while these words were uttered, that the eyes of all 
in the room were on him ; and perhaps that knowledge enabled him 
not to reveal by outward sign what must have passed within during 
the awful trial of that moment. 

'* It is a dreadful tale," he said, "if true ; dreadful to me, so 
nearbr allied to that family. But as yet I grapple with shadows." 

"What! does not your conscience now convict you?" cried 
Walter, staggered bv the calmness of the prisoner. But here 
Lester, who could no longer contain himself, interposed : he put by 
his nephew, and rushing to Aram, fell, weeping, upon his neck. 

" I do not accuse thee, Eugene— my son— my son — ^I feel— I know 
thou art innocent of this monstrous crime : some horrid delusion 
darkens that poor boy's sight. You— you— who would walk aside 
to save a worm ! " and we poor old man, overcome with his 
emotions, could literally say no more. 

Aram looked down on Lester with a compassionate ezpressiont 
and soothing him with kind words, and promises that all would be 
explained, ^entlv moved from his hold, and, anxious to terminate 
the scene, silently motioned the officers to proceed. Struck with 
the calmness and dignity of his manner, ana fully impressed by it 
with the notion of nis innocence, the officers treated him with a 
marked respect : they did not even walk by his side, but suffered 
him to follow their steps. As they descended the stairs, Aram 
turned round to Walter, with a bitter and reproaohftil counte- 
nance,— 

** And so, young man, your malice against me has reached even 
to this ! Will nothing but my life content you ? " 

" Is the desire of execution on my father's murderer but the wish 
of malice } " retorted Walter ; though his heart yet well-nigh mis- 
gave him as to the grounds on whicn his suspicion rested. 

Aram smiled, as half in scorn, half through incredulity, and, 
shaking his head gently moved on without farther words. 

The three old women, who had remained in listening astonish- 



fiient at the foot of the stain, gave way as the men descended ; but 
the one who so long had been Aram's solitary domestic, and who, 
from her deafiiess, was still benighted and nnoomprehending as to 
the causes of his seizure, though from that very reason her alarm 
was the greater and more acute, — she— imi^tiently thrusting away 
the officers, and mumbling some unintelligible anathema as she did 
80— flung herself at the root of a master, whose quiet habits and 
constant kindness had endeared him to her humble and faithful 
hea rt, a nd exdaimed, — 
'* What are they domg) Have they the heart to ill-use you? 

master, Qod bless you ! God shield you ! I shallneyer see you, 
who was my only friend— who was eyery one's friend — anj more ! " 

Aram drew himself from her, and said with a quiyermg lip to 
Bowland Lester, — 

" If her fears are true — ^if-— if I neyer more return hither, see 
that her old age does not starve — does not want." 

Lester could not speak for sobbing, but the request was remem- 
bered. And now Aram, turning aside his proud head to conceal 
his emotion, beheld ojpen the door of tixe room so trimly prepared 
for Madeline's reception ; the flowers smiled upon him from their 
stands. '* Lead on, gentiemen," he said, quickly. And so Eugene 
Aram passed his threshold ! 

"Ho, ho!" muttered the old hag, whose predictions in the 
morning had been so ominous, — " Ho, ho ! you'll believe Goody 
Darkmans another time ! Providence respects the sayings of the 
ould. 'Twas not for nothing the rats grinned at me last night. 
But let's in and have a warm glass. He, he ! there will be all the 
strong liquors for us now ; the Lord is merciful to the poor ! " 

As the littie group proceeded through the valley, the officers 
first, Aram and Lester side by side, Walter, with his hand on his 
pistol and his eye on the prisoner, a little oehind— Lester endea- 
voured to cheer the prisoner's spirits and his own, by insisting 
on the madness of the charge, ana the certainty of instant acquittal 
from the magistrate to whom they were bound, and who was 
esteemed the one both most acute and most just in the county. 
Aram interrunted him somewhat abruptiy — 

"My friend, enough of this presently. But Madeline — ^what 
knows she as yet ?" 

** Nothing : of course, we kept " 

" Exactiv-pexactiy : you have done wisely. Why need she 
leani anything as yet i Say an arrest for debt— a mistake — an 
absence but of a day or so at most •— you understand ?" 

" Tes. Will you not see her, Eugene, before you go, and say 
thisyourself?" 

" 1 ! — God ! — 1 ! — ^to whom this day was ^No, no ; save me, 

1 implore you, from tiie agony of such a contrast— an interview so 
moumfril and unavailing. IM o, we must not meet 1 But whither 
go we now } No^— not, surely, through all the idle gossins of the 
village— the crowd already excited to gape, and stare, ana specu- 
late on the " 

" No," interrupted Lester, " the oaniages await at the farther end 
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of the Talley. I thought of that— for the rash hoy seems to hare 
changed his nature. I loved— Heaven knows how I loved my 
hrother !— hut hefore I would let suspicion thus hlind reason^ 1 
would suffer inquiry to sleep for ever on his fate." 

" Tour nephew," said Aram, ** has ever wron^ me. But waste 
not words on him : let us think only of Madeline. Will yon go 
hack at once to her, tell her a tale to lull her apprehensions, and 
then follow us with haste ? I am alone among enemies till you 
come." 

Lester was ahout to answer, when, at a turn in the road which, 
hrought the carriage within view, they perceived two figures in 
white hastening towards them : and ere Aram was prepared for 
the surprise, Madeline had sunk, pale, trembling, ana all breath- 
less, on nis breast. 

" I could not keep her back," said Ellinor, apologetically, to her 
father. 

"Back! and why? Am I not in my proper place?" cried 
Madeline, lifting her face from Aram's breast ; ana then, as her 
eyes circled the group, and rested on Aram's countenance, now no 
lon^ calm, but full of woe— of passion — of disappointed love — of 
anticipated despair — she rose, and gradually recoiling with a fear 
which strick dumb her voice, thrice attempted to speak, and 
thrice faUed. 

"But what— what is— what means this?" exclaimed Ellinor. 
" Why do you weep, father ? Why does Eugene turn away his 
face ? Tou answer not. Speak, for God's sake ! These strangers 
— ^what are they ? And you, Walter, you— why are you so pale ? 
Why do you thus knit your brows and fold your arms ? You — 
you will tell me the meaning of this dreadful silence— this scene ! 
Bpeak, cousin— dear cousin, speak ! " 

" Speak ! " cried Madeline, finding voice at length, but in the 
sharp and straining tone of wild terror, in which they recognised 
no note of the natural music. That single word sounded rather as 
a shriek than an adjuration ; and so piercingly it ran through the 
hearts of all present, that the very officers, hardened as their 
trade had made them, felt as if they would rather have faced 
death than answered that command. 

A dead, long, dreary pause, and Aram broke it. "Madeline 
liCster," said ne, " prove yourself worthy of the hour of trial. 
Ex^ yourself; arouse your heart; be prepared! You are the 
betrothed of one whose soul never quailed before man's angry 
word. Bemember that, and fear not ! 

" I will not— 1 will not, Eugene ! Speak— only speak ! " 

"You have loved me in good rei>ort; trust me now in iU. 
They accuse me of crime — a heinous crime ! At first, I would not 
have told you the real charge ; pardon me, I wronged you : now, 
know all ! They accuse me, I say, of crime. Of what crime ? yon 
ask. Ay, I scarce know, so va^e is the charge — so fierce the 
accuser : but prepare, Madeline — ^it is of murder ! ' 

Raised as her spirits had been by the haughty and earnest tone 
of Aram's exhortation, Madeline now, though she turned deadly 
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pale-^thotigli the eartli swam roimd and round'— yet repreBsed the 
dhriek upon her lips, as those horrid words shot into her soiQ. 

" You !— murder '.—you ! And who dares aoouse you ? " 

•* Behold him — ^your cousin ! " 

Ellinor heard, turned, fixed her eyes on Walter's sullen brow 
and motionless attitude, and fell senseless to the earth. Not thus 
Madeline. As there is an exhaustion that forbids, not invites 
repose, so, when the mind is thoroug^hly on the raok, the common 
relief to aneuish is not allowed ; the senses are too sharply strung, 
thus happily to collapse into forgetfulness ; the dreadful inspira- 
tion that agony kindles, supports nature while it consumes it. 
Madeline passed, without a downward glance, by the lifeless body 
of her sister ; and walking with a steady step to Walter, she laid 
her hand uuon his arm, and fixing on his countenance that soft, 
clear eye. which was now lit with a searching and preternatural 
glare, and seemed to pierce into his soul, she said — 

"Walter! do I hear aright? Am I awake? — Is it you who 
accuse Eugene Aram?— your Madeline's betrothed husband, — 
Madeline, whom you once loved? — Of what? — of crimes which 
death alone can punish. Away !— it is not you— I know it is not. 
Say that I am mistaken— that I am mad, if you will. Come, 
Walter, relieve me : let me not abhor the very air you breathe ! " 

"Will no one have mercy on me?" cried Walter, rent to the 
heart, and covering his face with his luuids. In the fire and 
heat of vengeance, he had not redced of this. He had only 
thought of justice to a fathers-punishment to a villain— rescue 
for a credulous girl. The woe — me horror he was about to inflict 
on all he most loved ; this had not struck upon him with a due 
force till now I 

" Mercv-yyoM talk of mercy ! I knew it could not be true ! " 
said Madeline, trying to pluck her cousin's hand from his face : 
" you could not nave dreamed of wrong to Eugene — and — and 
upon this day. Say we have erred, or that you have erred, and 
we will forgive and bless you even now ?" 

Aram had not interfered in this scene. He kept his eyes fixed 
on the cousins, not uninterested to see what effect Miideline's 
touching words might produce on his accuser : meanwhile, she 
continued—" Speak to me, Walter— dear Walter, speak to me ! 
Are you, my cousin, my playfellow— are you the one to blight our 
hoi)e8— to dash our joys— to bring dread and terror into a home so 
lately allpeace and sunshine — your own home — your childhood's 
home ? What have you done ? what have you dared to do ? Ac- 
cuse Atm.'— of what? Murder! speak, speak. Murder, ha! ha! 
— ^murder ! nay, not so ! — ^you would not venture to come here 
— you would not let me take your hand— you would not look us, 
your uncle, your more than sisters, in the face, if you could nurse 
in your heart this lie— this black, horrid lie ! " 

Walter withdrew his hands — and, as he turned his face,— 
saidr- 

" Let him prove his innocence— pray God he do !— I am not his 
accuser, Madeline. His aoousers are the bones of my dead father I 
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—Save these, Heayen alone, and tlie revealingr eaitii, are witneai 
against him I " 

"Tour father!" said Madeline, staggering haok—^mj lost 
nnde I Nay,— now I know, indeed, what a shadow has appall^ 
US all! Did you know my nnole, Eugene ?— Did yon ever see 
Geoffi^y Lester ? " 

** Never, as I believe, so help me God ! " said Aram, laying his 
hand on his heart. ** But this is idle now," as, recoUectinfir nim- 
self, he felt that the case had gone forth firom Walter's hana», and 
that appeal to him had become vain. 

'' L^ve us now, dearest Madeline ; my beloved wife that shall 
be, that is ! — ^I go to disprove these charges— perhaps I shall return 
to-night. Delay not my acquittal, even srom doubt--« boy's 
doubt. Come, sirs." 

'' Eugene ! Eugene I " cried Madeline, throwing herself on her 
knees before him— do not order me to leave you now— now, in 
the hour of dread— I will not. Nay, look not so ! I swear I will 
not I Father, dear father, oame, and plead for me — say I shall go 
with you. I ask nothing more. Do not fear for mv nerves— cow- 
ardice is gone. I will not shame tou, — I will not play the woman. 
I know what is due to one who loves Am— try me, only try me. 
Tou weep, father, you shake your head. But jou, Eugene— you 
have not the heart to deny me. Think— think, if I staved here to 
count the moments till you return, my very senses would leave me. 
What do I ask ?— but to go with you, to be the first to hail your 
triumph! Had this happened two hours hence, you could not 
have said me nay — I should have claimed the right to be with 
you ; I now but implore the blessing. — You relent— you relent— I 
seeit!" 

*' Heaven ! " exclaimed Aram, risinpr, and clasping her to his 
breast, and wildly kissing her face, but wiUi cold and trembling Hps, 
— *' this is, indeed, a biUer hour ; let me not sink beneath it. Tea, 
Madeline, ask your father if he consents: — ^I hail vour strength- 
ening presence as that of an angel. I will not be tne one to sever 
you from my side." 

"Tou are right, Eugene," said Lester, who was supporting 
Ellinor, not yet recovered, — ''let her go with us ; it is but common 
kindness, and common meroj," 

Madeline uttered a cry of joy (joy even at such a moment !), and 
dung fast to Eugene's arm, as if for assnrance that they were not 
indeed to be separated. 

By this time some of Lester's servants, who had from a distance 
followed their young mistresses, reached the spot. To their care 
Lester gave the still scarce reviving Ellinor ; and then, turning 
round with a severe countenance to Walter, said, "Come, sir, 
your rashness has done sufficient wrong for the present : come now, 
and see how soon vour suspicions will end in sname." 

" Justice, and blood for blood ! " said Walter, sternly ; but his 
heart felt as if it were broken. His venerable uncle s tears — 
Madeline's look of horror, as she tnmed horn him— Ellinor, all 
lifelesB, and he not daring to approach her— this was ki$ work I 



He pulled his hat over his eyes, and hastened into the carriage 
alone. Lester, Madeline, and Aram, followed in the other yehiole ; 
and the two officers contented themselyes with mounting the box, 
certain that the prisoner would attempt no escape. 
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Bear me to prison, where I am committed. — Meeuurefor Measure, 



On arriving at Sir *s, a disappointment, for which, had they 

previously conversed with the omoers, they might have been pre- 
pared, awaited them. The fact was, that tiie justice had only 
endorsed the warrant sent from Yorkshire ; and after a very short 
oollo^uy, in which he expressed his regret at the circumstance, his 
oonviction that the charge would be disproved, and a few other 
courteous commonplaces, he ^ave Aram to understand that the 
matter now did not rest with him, but that it was to Yorkshire that 
the officers were bound, and before Mr. Thornton, a magistrate of 
that county, that the examination was to take place. " All I can do," 
said the magistrate, " I have already done ; but I wished for an 
opportunity of informing you of it. 1 have written to my brother- 
justice at nill length respecting your high character, and treating: — 
the habits and rectitude of your life alone as a sufficient refutation 
of so monstrous a charge." 

For the first time a visible embarrassment came over the firm 
nerves of the prisoner : he seemed to look with great xmeasiness at 
the prospect of this long and dreary journey, and for such an end. 
Perhaps, the very notion of returning as a suspected criminal to 
that part of the country where a portion of his youth had been 
passed, was sufficient to disquiet and deject him. All this while 
nis poor Madeline seemed actuated by a spirit beyond herself ; she 
would not be separated from his side — she held ms hand in hers — 
she whispered comfort and courage at the very moment when her 
own heart most sank. The magis&ate wiped his eyes when he saw a 
creature so young, so beautiml, in circumstances so fearful, and 
bearing up with an energy so little to be expected from her years 
and delicate appearance. Aram said but little ; he covered his face 
with his right nand for a few moments, as if to hide a passing 
emotion, a sudden weakness. When he removed it, all vestige of 
colour had died away ; his face was pale as that of one who had 
risen from the grave ; but it was settied and composed. 

" It is a hard pang, sir," said he, with a faint anile ; " so many 
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miles— 80 many days— so long a defennent of knowing the best, or 
preparinff to meet the worst. But, be it so I I thank you, sir, 
— I thank you all— Lester, Madeline, for your kindness ; you two 
must now leaTe me : the brand is on my name— the suspected man 
is no at object for love or friendship. Farewell ! " 

" We go with you I " said Madeline, firmly, and in a very low 
voice. 

Aram's eye sparkled, but he waved his hand impatiently. 

" We go with you, my friend ! " repeated Lester. 

And so, indeed, not to dwell long on a painful scene, it was 
finally settled. Lester and his two daughters that evening 
followed Aram to the dark and fatal bourne to which he waa 
bound. 

It was in vain that Walter, seizing his uncle 's hands, whia- 
pered, — 

** For Heaven's sake, do not be rash in your friendship ! Tou 
have not vet learned all. I tell you, that tnere can be no doubt of 
his guilt r Remember, it is a brother for whom you mourn 1 will 
you coimtenance his murderer } " 

Lester, despite himself, was struck by the earnestness with which 
his nephew spoke, but the impression died away as the words 
ceased : so strong and deep had been the fascination which Eugene 
Aram had exercised over the hearts of all once drawn within the 
near circle of his attraction, that had the charffe of murder been 
made against himself, Lester could not have repelled it with a more 
entire conviction of the innocence of the accused. Still, however, 
the deep sincerity of his nephew's manner in some measure served 
to soften his resentment towards him. 

" No, no, boy ! " said he, drawing away his hand ; " Rowland 
Lester is not the one to desert a Mend in the day of darkness and 
the hour of need. Be silent, I say ! — My brother, my poor bro- 
ther, you tell me, has been murdered. I will see justice done to 
him : but, Aram ! Fie ! fie ! it is a name that would whisper 
falsehood to the loudest accusation. Go, Walter ! jgo ! I do not 
blame you I — you may be right— a murdered father is a dread and 
awful memory to a son I What wonder that the thoug^ht warps 
your judgment } But ^o ! Eugene was to me both a guide and^a 
blessing ; a father in wisdom, a son in love. I cannot look on hvt 
accuser's face without anguish. Go 1 we shall meet again.— 
How! Gol" 

** Enough, sir!" said Walter, partly in anger, partly in sor- 
row:—" Time be the Judge between us all ! " 

With those words ne turned from the house, and proceeded on 
foot towards a cottage half-way between Grassdale and the magis- 
trate's house, at which, previous to his return to the former place, 
he had prudently left the corporal— not willing to trust to that 
person's discretion, as to the tales end scandal that he might 
propagate throughout the village, on a matter so painful and 
so dark. 

Let the world wag as it will, there are some tempers whioh its 
vicissitudes never reach. Nothing makes a picture of distress 
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more sad than the portrait of some indmdual sittmg indifferently 
looking on in the background. This was a secret Hogarth knew 
■well. Mark his death-bed scenes : — Poverty and Vice worked up 
into horror — and the physicians in the comer wrangling for the 
fee !^r the child playing with the coffin — or the nurse filching 
what fortune, harsh, yet less harsh than humanity, miffht have 
left. In the melancholy de^lh of humour that steeps ooth our 
fancy and our heart in the immortal romance of Cervantes (for, 
how profoundly melancholy is it to be compelled by one gallant 
folly to laugh at all that is gentle, and orave, and wise, and 
generous!) nothing grates on us more than when— last scene of 
all— the poor knight lies dead,— his exploits for ever over— for 
ever dumo his eloquent discourses : that when, I say, we are told 
that, despite of his firief, even little Sanoho did not eat or drink 
the less '.—these touches open so us the real world, it is true ; but 
it is not the best part of it. Certain it was, that when Walter, 
fdll of contending emotions at all he had witnessed, — ^harassed, 
tortured, yet also elevated, by his feeling — stopped opposite the 
oottage door, and saw there the corporal sitting comfortably in the 
porch,- his vile modicum Sabini before him— his pipe in his 
mouth— and a complacent expression of satisfaction dif^sing itself 
over features which shrewdness and selfishness had marked for 
their own ;— certain it was^ that, at this sight, "Walter experienced 
a more displeasing revulsion of feeling— a more entire conviction 
of sadQess — a more consummate dis^st of this weary world and 
the moUey masquers that walk therein, than all the tragic scenes 
he had i ust witnessed had produced witiiin him. ^ 

"Ana well, sir," said the corporal, slowly rising, "how did it 
go off? — wasn't the villain bash'd to the dust— you ve nabbed him 
safe, I hope?" 

" Silence ! " said Walter, sternly ; " prepare for our departure. 
The chaise will be here forthwith; we return to Yorkshire this 
dav. Ask me no more now." 

*• A — ^weU— baugh ! " said the corporal. 

There was a long silence. Walter walked to and fro the road 
before tiie cottage. The chaise arrived ; the luggage was put in. 
Walter's foot was on the step : but before the corporal mounted 
the rumblin&r dickey*, that invaluable domestic hemmed thrice. 

" And had you time, sir, to think of poor Jacob, and slip in a 
word to your uncle about the bit tato-ground ?" 

We pass over the space of time, short in fact, long in suffering, 
that elapsed, till the prisoner and his companions reached Knares- 
borough. Aram's conduct during this time was not only calm, but 
cheerful. The stoical doctrines he had affected through life, he on 
this trying interval called into remarkable exertion. He it was 
who now supported the spirits of his mistress and his riend ; and 
though he no longer pretended to be sanguine of acquittal— though 
again and a^ain he urged upon them the gloomy fact— first, how 
improbable it was that this course had been entered into against 
him without strong presumption of guilt ; and secondly, how little 
less improbable it was, that at that distance of time he should be 
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able to prooare evidence, or remember circumstanees, ndBcient on 
the instant to set aside snob presumption,— -be yet dwelt partly on 
the hope of ultimate proof of nis innooenoe, and still more steongly 
on the firmness of bis own mind to bear, without shrinking, even 
the hardest fiate. 

** Do not/' he said to Lester, " do not look on these trials of life 
only with the eyes of the world. Reflect how ^r and minute a 
segment, in liie vast circle of eternity, existence is at the best. Its 
sorrow and its shame are but moments. Always in my brightest 
and youngest hours I have wrapped my heart in the oontem]^tion 
of an august futurity : — 

' The fool, seeuie in iti existenee, smilea 
At the ^wn dagger, and deflet its point.* 

Were it not for Madeline's dear sake, I should long sinoe have 
been over-weary of the world. As it is, the sooner, even br a 
violent and unjust fate, we leave a path begirt with snares below 
and tempests above, the happier for that soul which looks to its 
lot in thu earth as tne least part of its appointed doom." 

In discourses like this, wnioh the nature of his eloquence was 
peculiarly calculated to render solemn and impressive, Aram strove 
to prepare his Mends for the worst, and perhaps to cheat, or to 
steely nimself. Ever as he spoke thus, Lester or EUinor broke 
on him with impatient remonstrance ; but Madeline, as if imbued 
vtrith a deeper and more mournful penetration into the fdture, 
listened in tearless and breathless attention. She gazed iipon him 
with a look tlAit shared the thought he expressed, though it read 
not (yet she dreamed so) the heart from which it came. In the 
words of that beautiful poet, to whose true nature, so full of unut- 
tered tenderness — so fraught with the rich nobility of lore^we 
have begun slowly to awaken — 

" Her lip was silent, scarcely beat her heart, 
Her eye alone proclaimed, * We will not part ! ' 
Thy ' Itope * may perish, or thy friends may flee, 
Farewell to life— bat not adieu to thee ! " * 

They arrived at noon at the house of Mr. Thornton, and Aram 
underwent his examination. Though he denied most of the par- 
ticulars in Houseman's evidence, and expressly the oharge of 
murder, his commitment was made out; and that day he was 
removed bv the officers (Barker and Moor, who had arrested him 
at Cbassdale)^ to York Castle, to await his trial at the assizes. 

The sensa^on which this extraordinary event created throughout 
the county was whollv unequalled. Not only in Yorkshire, and 
the county in which he had of late resided, where his personal 
habits were known, but even in the metropolis, and amongst men 
of all classes in England, it appears to have caused one mingled 
feeling of astonishment, horror, and incredulity, which in our 
times has had no parallel in any criminal prosecution. The 
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pecnKar aUobuiw of the prisoner— his genivur-hiM lotminir— Ms 
jnonl life — ^ interest that by students had been foe years 
Iwd to hit name — ^his approaching marriage — ^the length of 
1hMi kai ciapsed sinoe the orime had been oommitted— the 

^^ J^iir jEod abnpt manner, the wild and legendanr spot, in 

-wkxh ^iSi Ai^eiaD. of the lost man had been discoverea—Uie im- 
peritcl xmataon—^be dark and suspicious evidence, — all combined 
to make m, tole o£ such marvellous incident, and breeding such 
eadkm eMJeetme, that we cannot wonder to find it afterwards 
reeawfd a. plaM, not only in the temporary chronicles, but even in 
ibB pffrminpnt histories of the period. 

Prmoas to Walter's departure from Knaresborough to Ghrassdale, 
and immediately subsequent to the discovery at St. Kobert's Cave, 
ihe oonmer's inquest had been held upon the bones so mysteriously 
and soddenly brought to light. Upon the witness of tiie old 
woman at whose house Aram had lodged, and upon that of 
Honsemam aided by some circumstantial and less weighty evi- 
draioe, had been issued that warrant on whieh we have seen tiie 
prisoner apprehended. 

Witii most men there was an intimate and indignant persuasion 
of Aram's innocence ; and at this day, in the county where he last 
resided, there still lingers the same belief. Firm as his Gospel 
faith* that conviction rested in the mind of the worthy Lester ; and 
he sought, by every means he could devise, to soothe and cheer the 
confinement of his friend. In prison, however (indeed after his 
examination — after Aram had made himself thoroughly acquainted 
with all the circumstantial evidence which identified Clarke with 
Qeo&ey Lester. — ^a story that till then he had persuaded himself 
wholly to disbelieve), a change which, in the presence of Madeline 
or her father, he vainly attempted wholly to conceal, and to which, 
when alone, he surrendered nimself with a gloomv abstraction — 
came over his mood, and dashed him from the loftv heig[ht of 
philosophy from which he had before looked down on the penl and 
the ills Delow. 

Sometimes he would gaze on Lester with a strange and glassy 
eye, and mutter inaudibly to himself, as if unaware of the old 
man's presence ; at others, he would shrink from Lester's proffered 
hand, and start abruptly from his professions of unaltered, un- 
alterable regard; sometimes he would sit silently, and, with a 
changeless and stoney countenance, look upon Madeline as she now 
spoke in that exalted tone of consolation which had passed away 
from himself; and when she had done, instead of replying to her 
speech, he would say abruptly,—" Ay, at the worst you love me, 
then — ^love me better than any one on earth — say that, Madeline, 
again say that ! " 

And Madelme's trembling lips obeyed the demand. 

"Yes," he would renew, "this man, whom they accuse me of 
murdering, this, — ^your uncle,— him you never saw since you were 
an infant, a mere infant ; him you could not love ! What was he 
to yQii ?— yet it is dreadful to think of— dreadful, dreadful 1 " and 
then again his voice ceased ; but his lips moved convulsively, and 
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his eyes seemed to spteak meanings that defied words. These 
alterations in his bearinff, which belied his steady and resolute 
character, astonished ana dejected both Madeline and her fetther. 
Sometimes they thought that his situation had shaken his reason* 
or that the horrible suspicion of having murdered the uncle of nis 
intended wife made him look upon themselves with a secret 
shudder, and that they were minted up in his mind by no tmna- 
tural, tnough unjust confusion, with the causes of nis present 
awful and uncertain state. With the generality of the world, 
these two tender friends believed Houseman the sole and real 
murderer, and fancied his charge ajgpainst Aram was but the last 
expedient of a villain to ward punishment from himself, by im- 
puting crime to another. Naturally then, they frequently sought 
to tuni the conversation upon Houseman, and on the different 
circumstances that had brought him acquainted with Aram : but 
on this ^ound the prisoner seemed morbidly sensitive, and sTerse 
to detailed discussion. His narration, however, sucn as it was. 
threw much light upon certain matters on which Madeline and 
Lester were before anxious and inquisitive. 

" Houseman is, in all ways," said he, with great and bitter 
vehemence, *' unredeemed, and beyond the calculations of an 
ordinary wickedness ; we knew each other from our relationship, 
but seldom met, and still more rarelv held long intercourse 
together. After we separated, when I left £jiaresborough, we did not 
meet for years. He sought me at Grassdale ; he was poor, and 
implored assistance ; I gave him all wi^in my power ; ne sought 
me again, nay, more than once again, and findmg me justly averse 
to yielding to his extortionate demands, he then broacned the 
purpose ho has now effected; he threatened — you hear me — ^you 
understand — ^he threatened me with this charge — ^the murder of 
Daniel Clarke : by that name alone I knew the deceased. The 
menacCf and the Known villany of the man, agitated me beyond 
«^Pression. What was I ?— a being who lived without the world— 
vT ♦j^^ ^°* ^^® ways — ^who desired onlv rest ! The menace 
nauntedme — almost maddened ! Your nepnew has told you, you 
say, of broken words, of escaping emotions, which he has noted, 
®^J^ ^suspicion, in me; you now behold the cause ! Was it 
not suacient? My life, nay more, my fame, my marriage, 
jnaaeiines peace of mind, all depended on the uncertain ftuT* 



♦^^w?:. v . ^'^^ *^8 ^^ to leave the country. I sold my pittance 
Nat^!i- .*^ ^*- , I ^^d ^^ tliercto by the stroigest ties. 
no?lS 1ivn*^?®*^^y» ^ t^y did I love Madeline, that I would 
Sev^ ?w V } *^o^»lit this danger could burst upon me. I be- 
tJ^ Tf i • ^®«>J^e my marriage day. Houseman had left the ooun- 
'' ^^^^asnotso: Fate ordered otherwise. It seems that House- 
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**^ucli riJ!^^ trimph. But, Madeline, you now may account for 

ay^ — «.vwr ^*^ j^ perolexed you before. Let me remember— 

I iiot ^--ww*^® dropped mysterious words— have I not?— have 

*^d tei^nW? *^^ * danger was around me — owning that a wild 

''^tli vot^iS ®®®'**. ^^ ^®*^ a* °^y breast ; nay, once, walking 

ttiiist^'Jn evemnff before— before the fatal day, I said that we 

'^tiremfi^^'% /®® . ^^^ ^^^ ™^^ secluded spot, some deeper 

®® Jice o? TT ' despite my precautions, despite the supposed ab- 

preseTi5?Ji**!?®®°^®S;"^^ t^e country itself, a fevered and restless 

^ now «^«1^* 7^^^ ^* some times intrude itself on me. AU this 

" All I ^*?? ^^'* " ^* ^o*» Madeline ? Speak, speak ! " 
eye +>^o/2I?' . • ^^y <^o you look on me with that searching 

"Wiiat T ^w^i.A X *,^®»,^ ^^^® ^0 frown for you ; but peace, I am not 

^e «i2?^* **^ ^® through this ordeal." 

for mu^ th%?*?*^^^ °^ Aram's did indeed account to Madeline 

of Hona^nn* i?S. ^®^ remained unexplained ; the anpearance 

t'he eV^rWr*^^ Grassdale,— the meeting between him ana Aram on 

iU-boI^?!,- V ^*^«d ^<^ the latter, and questioned him of his 

ier lover • ^*^' * i!^® frequent abstraction and muttered hints of 

ixeceasilrv ofi^ ^ ^*^ ^^» ^® ^* declaration of the possible 

"W-as ratted 1*^^^ Grassdale. Nor was it improbable, though it 

iaug-hty ch *^<^J^ance with the unworldly habits, than with the 

^© ^as to "^^^^^r of Aram, that he should seek, circumstanced as 

^'^ght wSl «f^^® ^^^ *^® ^^^ accuser of a plausible tale, that 

to all seeiiVn^^^f ^^^^^ *"^^ bewilderment into a man much more, 

oi* life tliffinrt^* fitted to grapple with the hard and coarse realities 

^ougi I,^S j™*^y*^^ secluded scholar. Be that. as it may, 

after all^ai^ ^ <*©plored, he did not blame that circumstance, which 

^e attribuSSl ??* transpired, nor seemed likely to transpire ; and 

to the natiirl ~?.® JP'i^Jicr's aversion to enter faurther on tne matter 

ness ; and^ dislike of so nreud a man to refer to his own weak- 

"Weakness "h i7^®^ upon the manner in which, in spite of that 

Salter an*? %- ^^ !^^ duped. This story Lester retailed to 

those iniiS? ^^itributed to throw a damp and uncertainty over 

tia© oottS^? ^ Tinquiet feelhigs with which the latter waited for 

was temi>te<1 i There were many moments when the youn^ man 

he were t>inw ^ ^^^'©t that Aram had not escaped a trifl which, if 




had brono^K ?^- *^<*^sciousne8s that he, through his investigations, 

Walfitr^ urm to that doom. 
none ind^in ^^^^ ^ Yorkshire, seeing Httle of his femilv,-of 
wonld fu^^' "^'*' i-ester ; it was not to be expected that Madeline 
as she i^r^^^^ ®?^ ®^°® ^^^ ^® caught the tearful eyes of EUinor 
iinHn»fioT^ j^ - . iTom the room he entered, and those eyes beamed 

TW T.^*^ 5^*7» ^^* something also of reproach. 
TerrT lifS?®^ if ■^^'^^y ^^ witheringly on : a man of the name of 
mitted. if^^* oeep included in the suspicion, and indeed oom- 
«uM«iA, « appeaxed that the prosecutor could not procure witnesse» 
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by the customary tune, and the trial was postponed till tiie next 
assizes. As this man was, howeyer, neyer brought up to trial, and 
appears no more, we have said nothing of him in our narrative, 
until he thus became Uie instrument of a delay in, the fate of 
Eugene Aram. Time passed on-— winter, spiring, were gone, and 
the glory and gloss of summer were now lavished over the happy 
€«irth. In some measure the usual calmness of his demeanour had 
returned to Aram; he had mastered those mood;r fits we have 
referred to, which had so afflicted his affectionate visitors ; and he 
now seemed to prepare and buoy himself up against that awful 
crdeal of life and death which he was about soon to pass. Yet he 
— ^the hermit of Nature, who — 

Each litUe herb 
That grows on mountain bleak, or tangled forest. 
Had learned to name;"*— 

he could not feel, even through the bars and checks of a prison, 
the soft summer air, ** the witchery of the soft blue sky ;" he could 
not see the leaves bud forth, and mellow into their darker verdure ; 
he could not hear the songs of the many- voiced birds, or listen to 
the dancing rain, calling up beauty where it fell; or mark at 
night, through his high and narrow casement, the stars aloof, and 
the sweet moon pouring in her light, like God's pardon, even 
through the dung^n-gloom and the desolate scenes where Mor- 
tality struggles with Despair ; he could not catch, obstructed as 
they were, tnese, the benigner influences of earth, and not sicken 
and pant for his old and full communion with their ministry and 
presence. Sometimes all around him was forgotten, — ^the narah 
celL, the cheerless solitude, the approaching triaX the boding fear, 
the darkened hope, even the spectre of a troubled and fierce remem- 
brance, — all was forgotten, and his spirit was abroad, and his step 
upon the mountain top once more. 

In our estimate of the ills of life we never sufficiently take into 
our consideration the wonderful elasticity of our moral frame, Uie 
unlooked-for, the startling facility with which the human mind 
accommodates itself to all change of circumstance, making an 
obiect and even a joy from the nardest and Seemingly the least 
redeemed conditions of fate. The man who watched the spider in 
his cell may have taken, at least, as much interest in the watoh, as 
when engaged in the most ardent and ambitious objects of his 
former life. Let any man look over his past career, let him recall 
not moments^ not fMurs of agony, for to them Custom lends not her 
blessed magic ; but let hmi single out some lengthened period 
of physical or moral endurance : in hastily reverting to it, it may 
seem at first, I grant, altogether wretched ; a series of days marked 
with the black stone — the clouds without a star : but let him look 
more closely, it was not so during the time of suffering : a thou- 
sand little things, in the bustle of ufe dormant and unhc^ed, then 
started forth into notice, and became to him objects of inteveat ox 

« *<B«QMn0,>' bF S. T. ColHJdte. 
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diversion ; the dreary present, once made familiar, glided away 
from him, not less^Uian if it had been all hapi>ine8s ; his mind 
dwelt not on the dull intervals, but the stepning-stone it had 
created and placed at each ; and, bv that monu dreaming which 
for ever goes on within man's secret heart, he lived as little in the 
immediate world before him, as in the most sanguine period of his 
youth, or the most scheming of his maturity. 

So wonderful in equalising all states and all times in the varying 
tide of life are these two rulers yet levellers of mankind, Hope and 
Custom, that the very idea of an eternal punishment includes that 
of an utter alteration of the whole mechanism of the soul in its 
human state ; and no effort of an imagination, assisted by past 
experience, can conceive a state of torture which Custom can never 
blunt, and from which the chainless and immaterial spirit can 
never be be&riiled into even a momentary escape. 

Among the very few persons admitted to Aram's solitude was 
Lord '-^. That nobleman was staying, on a visit, with a relation 
of his in the neighbourhood, and ne seized, with an excited and 
moumfol avidity, the opportunity thus afforded him of seeing once 
more a character that had so often forced itself on his speculation 
and surprise. He came to offer, not condolence, but respect ; 
services, at such a moment, no individual could render : — ^he gave, 
however, what was within his power— advice,— and pointed out to 
Aram the best counsel to engage, and the best method of previous 
inquiry into particulars yet unexplored. He was astonished to 
find Aram inoifferent on tnese points, so important. The prisoner, 
it would seem, had even then resolved on oeing his own counsel, 
and conducting his own cause ; the event proved that he did not 
rely in vain on the power of his own eloquence and sagacity, though 
he might on their result. As to the rest, he spoke with impatience, 
and the petulance of a wron^ped man. " For the idle rumours of 
the world, I do not care," said he ; " let them condemn or acquit 
me as they will : for my life, I might be willing, indeed, that it 
were spared, — ^I trust it may be : if not, I can stand face to face 
with Death. I have now looked on him within these walls long 
enough to have srown familiar with his terrors. But enough of me. 
Tell me, my lord, something of the world without : I have grown 
eager about it at last. I have be^ now so condemned to feed upon 
myself, that I have become surfeited with the diet ;" and it was 
with great difficulty that the earl drew Aram back to speak of 
himseu: he did so, even when compelled to it, with so much 
qualification and reserve, mixed with some evident anger at the 
tnoupht of being sifted and examined, that his visitor was forced 
finally to drop the subject ; and not liking, indeed not able, at such 
a time, to converse on more indifferent themes, the last interview 
he ever had with. Aram^ terminated much more abruptly than he 
had meant it. His opinion of the prisoner was not, nowever, 
shaken in the least. I have seen a letter of his to a celebrated 
personage of the day, in which, mentioning this interview, he con- 
cludes with saying: — **In short, there is so much real dignity 
about the man, that adverse circumstances increase it tenfold. Of 

s 
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his innqcence I have not the remotest doubt ; but if he persist in 
being his own counsel^ I tremble for the result ; you know, in soeh 
cases, how much more yalaable is practioe than ^nius. But the 
judge, you will say, is, in criminal causes, the pnsoner'a eounsel ; 
God grant he may prove a successful one ! I repeat, were Ajnaxt 
condemned by iive hundred juries, I eould not beueve him guilty. 
No, the very essence of all human probabilities isaj^ainst it. 

The earl afterwards saw and conversed with Walter. Hjd wm 
much struck with the conduot of the young Lester, and mock 
impressed with compassion for a situation so hai'a^ng and un- 
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itever be the result of the trial," said Walter, " I ahall 
leave the country the moment it is finally ov«r. If the prisoner be 
condemned, there is no hearth for me in my unele's home : if 
not, my suspicions may still remain, and the sight of each other be 
an equal bane to the accused and to myself. A voluntary cudle. 
and a life that may lead to forgetfulness, are aU that I eovBt. I 
now find in my own person," he added, with a faint smile, " haw 
deeply Shaksneare had read the mysteries of men's conduct. Ham- 
let, we are told, was naturally ful^ of fire and action. One dajrk 
discovery quells his spirit, unstrings his heart, and stales to him 
for ever the uses of the world, I now comprehend the change. It 
is bodied forth even in the humblest individual, who is met by a 
similar fate^even in myself.'* 

" Ay," said the earl, " I do indeed remember you a wild, im- 
petuous, headstrong youth. I scarcely recognise your very appear- 
ance. The elastic spring has left your step — tnere seems a fixed 
farrow in your brow. These clouds of life are indeed no summer 
vapour, darkening one moment and gone the next. But, my young 
friend, let us hope the best. I firmly believe in Aram's innooenee 
— ^firmly ! — more rootedly than I can express. The real criming 
will appear on the trial. All bitterness between you and Aram 
must cease at his acquittal : you will^e anxious to repair to him 
the injustice of a natural suspicion : and he seems not one who 
could long retain malice. All will be well, believe me." 

" God grant it I " said Walter, sighing deeply. 

** But at the worst," continued the earl, pressing his hand in 
parting, '*if you should persist in your resolution to leave the 
country, write to me, and I can furnish you with an honourable 
and stirrinjf occasion for doing so. Farewell ! " 

While time was thus advancing towards the fatal day, it was 

aving deep ravages within the pure breast of Madeline Lester, 
he had borne up, as we have seen, for some time, against the 
sudden blow that had shivered her young hopes, and separated 
her by so awful a chasin irom the side of Aram ; but as week after 
week, month after month rolled on, and he still lay in prison, and 
the horrible suspense of ignominy and death still hung over her, 
then gradually her courage began to fail and her heart to sink. Of 
all the conditions to which the heart is subject, suspense is the one 
that most gnaws, and cankers into, the frame. One little month of 
suspense, when it involves death, we are told, in a very 
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remarkable work lately published by an eyewitness,* is sufficient 
to plough fixed lines and furrows in the mce of a convict of five- 
and-twenty — sufficient to dash the brown hair with grey, and to 
bleach the grey to white. And this suspense — suspense of this 
nature — for more than eight whole months, had Madeline to endure ! 
About tlie end of the second month, the effect upon her health 
grew visible. Her colour, naturally delicate as the hues of the nink 
^ell or the youngest roae, faded into one marble whiteness, which 
again, as time proceeded, flushed into that red and preternatural 
hectic, which, once settled, rarely yields its place but to the colours 
of the grave. Her form shrank trom its rounded and noble pro- 
portions. Deep hollows traced themselves beneath eyes which jret 
frew even more lovely as they grew less serenely bright. The 
leased sleep sunk not upon her brain with its wonted and healing 
dews. Perturbed dreams, that towards dawn succeeded the long 
and weary vigil of the night, shook her frame even more than the 
anguish of the day. In these dreams one frightful vision — ^a crowd 
— a scaffold — and the pale majestic face of her lover, darkened by 
unutterable pangs of pride and sorrow, were for ever present before 
her. TUl now she and Ellinor had always shared the same bed : 
this Madeline would no loujgrer suffer. Li vain Ellinor wept and 
pleaded. ** No»" said Madelme, wil^ a hollow voice : ** at night I 
see him. My soul is alone with his.; butr-but," — and she burst 
into an agony of tears—** the most dreadful thought is this,— I 
cannot master my dreams. And sometimes I start and wake, and 
find that in sleep I have believed him guilty. Nay, &o4» 
that his lips have proclaimed the guilt! Ana shall any living 
being^shall any but God, who reads not words but hearts, hear 
this hideous falsehood — this ghastly mockery of the lying sleep ? 
Ko, I must be alone ! The very stars should not hear what is 
forced from me in the madness of my dreams." 

But not in vain, or not excluded from her, was that elastic 
and consoling spirit of which I have before spoken. As Aram 
recovered the tenor of Ms self-possession, a more quiet and peaceful 
calm diffused itself over the mind of Madeline. Her high and 
starry nature could comprehend those sublime inspirations of com- 
fort, which lift us from the lowest abyss of this world, to the 
contemplation of all that the yearning visions of mankind have 
painted in another. She would sit, rapt and absorbed for hours 
together, till these contemplations assumed the colour of a gentle 
and soft insanity. ** Come, dearest Madeline," Ellinor would say, 
— **come, you have thought enough; my poor father asks to see 
you." 

'* Hush ! " Madeline answered. ** Hush, I have been walking 
with Eugene in heaven ; and oh ! there are green woods, ana 
lulling waters above, as there are on earth, ana we see the stars 
quite near, and I cannot tell you how happy their smile makes 
those who look upon them. And Eugene never starts there, nor 
frowns, nor walks aside, nor looks on me with an estitrnged and 

• See Mr. Wakefield's work, ** On the Panishment of Death.** 
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oliilling: look ; but his face is as oalm and bright as the face of an 
angel i-^and his voice ! — it thrills amidst all the mnsic which plays 
there night and day — softer than their softest note. And we are 
married, JBlllinor, at last. < We were married in heaven, and all the 
angels came to the marriage ! I am now so happy tiiat we were 
not wed before ! What ! are you weeping, Ellinor ? Ah, we never 
weep in heaven ! but we will all go there again— all of us, hand in 
hand ! " 

These affecting hallucinations terrified them, lest they should 
^settle into a confirmed loss of reason ; but perhaps without cause. 
They never lasted long, and never occurred but after moods of 
abstraction of unusual duration. To her they probably supplied 
what sleep does to others — a relaxation and refpeshmentr—an escape 
from the consciousness of life. And, indeed, it mi^ht always be 
noted, that after such harmless aberrations of the mind, Maaeline 
seemed more collected and patient in thought, and for the moment, 
even stronj^er in frame than before. Yet me body evidently pined 
and languished, and each week made palpable oecay in her vital 
powers. 

Every time Aram saw her, he was startled at the alteration ; and 
kissing her cheek, her lips, her temples, in an agony of grief, 
wondered that to him alone it was forbidden to weep. Tet after 
all, when she was gone, and he again alone, he could not but think 
deatii likely to prove to her the most happy of earthly boons. He 
was not sanguine of acquital ; and even in acquittal, a voice at bis 
heart suggested insuperable barriers to their union, which had not 
existed when it was nrst anticipated. 

"Yes, let her die," he would say, "let her die; sJie at least is 
certain of heaven ! " But the human infirmity clung around him, 
and nothwithstanding this seeming resolution in her absence, he 
did not mourn the less, he was not stung the less, when he saw her 
again, and beheld a new character from the hand of death graven 
upon ner form. No ; we may triumph over all weakness, but that 
01 the affections ! Perhaps in this dreary and haggard interval 
of time, these two persons loved each other more purely, more 
strongly, more enthusiastically, than they had ever done at any 
former period of their eventful history. Over the hardest stone, 
as over the softest turf, the green moss will force its verdure and 
sustain its life ! 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THB BTENIKG BEFOBB THE TBUL.— THE COUSINS.— THE CHANGE IN 
MADELINE.— THE FAMILY OF OBAS6DALE MEET ONCE MOBE BE- 
NEATH ONE BOOF. 



Each substance of a grief hath twenty shadows. 
For Sorrow's eye, glazed with blinding tears, 
Divides one tUng entire to many ot^^ects. 

Hope is a flatterer, 
A parasite, a keeper back of death. 
Who gently wonld dissolve the bands of death. 
Which false Hope lingers in extremity. — Itiehard JJ, 



It was the evening before the trial. Lester and his daughters 
lodged at a retired and solitary house in the suburbs of the town of 
York ; and lather, from the villaffe some miles distant, in which 
he had chosen his own retreat* Walter now proceeded across fields 
laden with the ripeninff com. The last and the richest month of 
summer had commenced ; but the harvest was not yet begun, and 
deep and golden showed the vegetotion of life, bedded among the 
dark verdure of the hedgerows, and the "merrie woods ! " The 
evening was serene and lulled ; at a distance arose the spires and 
chinmeys of the town, but no sound from the busy hum of men 
reached the ear. Nothing perhaps ffives a more entire idea of 
stillness than the sight of those abodes where '* noise dwelleth,' 
but where you cannot now hear even its murmurs. The stillness 
of a city is far more impressive than that of Nature ; for the mind 
instantly compares the present silence with the wonted uproar. 
The hardest-moon rose slowly from a copse of gloomy firs, and 
infused its own unspeakable magic into the hush and transparency 
of the night. As Walter walked slowly on, the sotrnd of voices 
from some rustic party going homeward broke jocundly on tiie 
silence, and when he paused for a moment at the stile, from which 
he first caught a glimpse of Lester's house, he saw, winding alonff 
Hie green hedgerow, some village pair, the " lover and the maidT^ 
who could meet only at such hours, and to whom such hours were 
therefore especially dear. It was altogether a scene of pure and 
true pastoral character, and there was all around a semblance of 
tranquillity, of happiness, which suits with the poetical and the 
sciiptural paintings of a pastoral life ; and which perhaps, in a new 
and fertile country, may still find a realization. From this scene, 
from these thoughts, the yotrng loiterer turned with a sigh towards 
the solitary house in which tms night could awaken none but the 
most anxious feelings, and that moon coidd beam only on th^ most 
troubled hearts, 
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" Terra salatiferas herbas, eademqae nocentea 
Nutrit; et urticae proxima seepe rosa eit." * 

He now walked more anickly on, as if stung byhisrefleotions, and 
avoiding the path whicn led to the front of the house, gained a 
little garden at the rear ; and opening a gate that admitted to a 
narrow and shaded walk, over which the linden and nut trees made 
a sort of continuous and natural arbour, the moon piercing at 
broken intervals through the boughs, reste^i on the form of Eltinor 
Lester.^ 

" This is most kind, most like my own sweet cousin," said Walter, 
approaching ; '* I cannot say how fearM I was, lest you should not 
meet me after all." 

*' Indeed, Walter," replied Ellinor, "I found some difficulty in 
concealing your note, wnich was given me in Madeline's nresenoe ; 
and still more in stealing out unobserved by her, for she nas been, 
as you may well conceive, unusually restless the whole of thia 
agonising day. Ah, Walter, would to God you had never left 

"Rather say," rejoined Walter, "Would that this nnbappv 
inan, against whom my father's ashes still se6m to me to cry aloua, 
^*d never come into our peaceful and happy valley! Then you 
would not have reproached me, that I have sought justioe on a 
suspected murderer ; nor I have longed for death ratner than, in 
til at justice, have inflicted such distress and horror on those whom 
1 love the best ! " 

T, • * What, Walter, you yet believe — you are yet oonvinoed that 
■tupene Aram is the real criminal ?" 

\r /I r ^^-^orrow show," answered Walter. "But poor, poor 
^aaeline ! how does she bear up against this long suspense ? You 

"?XJ. ,»^^,"^^ ^^^ ^«r ^or months." 

Uh » Walter," said Ellinor, weeping bitterly ; " you would not 
Jcnow her. so dreadfully is she altered. I fear '^ (here sobs choked 
tne sister s voice so as to leave it scarcely audible)—" that she is 
not many weeks for this world ! " 

thp f JS ^^'-^v!^ •, 18 it so r exclaimed Walter, so shocked, that 
tafl^ against which he leant scarcely preserved him from falling 
rSsW ?f^H'- ^l *^® thousand remembrances of his first lore 
wholo wnS^^*"^! heart. •* And Providence singled me out of the 
wnoie world to strike this blow \ " 



viden?im?f*^^^^?i.8^"^^'' Ellinor was touched and smitten by the 

TIO ent emotion of her oousin : anH f.Ki. fwn vrninir rwr-nr.- \L^^ 
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"Eugene^LIv iSf i^*^"* *^*^ ^^ ^^^rs," said Ellinor, soothingly, 
the past." lound guiltless, and inthat joy we may forget all 

* The same earth x%Yr\ i 
»x»«© rows nearest to qJe^^SJu*^*^*^'****^***** deadly plwtsj-andoft-Umea the 
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"Walter shook, his liead despondingly. " Your heart, Ellinor, 
was always kind to me. You now are the only one to do me jus- 
tice, and to see how utterly reproaohless 1 am for all the misery the. 
crime of another occasions, ^ut my uncle— him, tooj I have not 
seen for some time : is he weU ?" 

"Yes, "Walter, yes,** said Ellinor, kindly disgniising the real 
truth, how much her father's vigorous frame had been bowed by 
Ms state of mind. ** And I, vou see," added she, with a faint 
attempt to smile, — *' I am, in nealth at least, the same as when, 
this time last year, we were all happy and fall of hone." 

Walter looked hard upon that taee, once so vivia with the rich 
colour and the buoyant and arch e^roression of liveliness and 
youth, now pale, subdued and worn oy the traces of constant 
tears ; and, pressing his hand convulsively to his heart, turned 
away. 

" But can I not see my uncle ?" said he, after a pause. 

"He is not at home: he has gone to the Castle," replied 
Ellinor. 

" I shall meet him, then, on his way home," returned "Walter. 
" But, Ellinor, there is sul^y no truth in a vague rumour which I 
heiLrd in the town, that Madeline intends to be present at the trial 
to-morrow?" 

" Indeed, I fear tiiat she will. Both my father and myself have 
sought strongly and urgenHy to dissuade her, but in vain. You 
know, with all that gentleness, how Iresolute she is when her mind 
is once determined on any object." 

" But if the verdict should be against the prisoner, in her state of 
health consider how terrible womd be the shock ! l^ay, even the 
joy of acquittal might be equally dangeioufi ; for Heaven's sake, do 
notflttSerher." 

"What is to be done, "Walter?" said Ellinor, wringing her 
hands. " "We cannot help it. M^ father has, at last, forbid me to 
oonttadict the wish. Contradiction, the physician himself says, 
might be as fatal as concession can be. And my fathet adds, in a 
stem calm voice, which it breaks my heart to hear, 'Be stilly 
Ellinor. If the innocent is to perish, the sooner she joins him the 
better: I would then have all my ties on the otiier side the 
grave!'" 

" How that strange man seems to have fascinated you all ! " said 
"Walter, bitterly; 

Ellinor did not answer : over her the fascination had never been 
to an equal degr^ with the rest of her family. 

" EUinor ! " said Walter, who had been walking for the last few 
moments to and fiD witl^ the rapid strides of a man debating with 
himself, and who now suddenly paused, and laid his hand on his 
cousin's arm—" Ellinor! I am reftolved. I must, for the <iuiet of 
my soul, I must see Madeline this night, and win her forp:iveness, 
ibr all I have been made the unintentional agent of Providence to 
bring upon her. The peace of my future life may depend on thi^ 
single interview. What if Aram bo condemned ?— ami— in short, 
it is no matter^I fnitst see her." 
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She would not hear of it, I fear," said Ellinor in al^rm. " In- 
deed, vou cannot ; you do not know her state of mind." 

"Ellinor!" said Walter, doggedly, "lam resolred." And so 
saying, he moved towards the house. 

"Well, then," said Ellinor, whose nerves had been greatlj 
shattered by the scenes and sorrow of the last several months ; " if 
it must be so, wait at least till I have gone in, and consulted or 
prepared her." 

" As you will^ my gentlest, kindest cousin ; I know j[our pru- 
dence and affection. I leave you to obtain me this interview ; you 
can, and will, I am convinced." 

" Do not be sanguine, Walter. I can only promise to use my 
best endeavours," answered Ellinor, blushing as he kissed her 
hand; and, hurrying up the walk, she disappeared within the 
house. 

Walter walked for some moments about the alley in which 
Ellinor had left him ; but, growing impatient, he at length wound 
through the overhanging trees, and the house stood immediately 
before him, — ^the moonlight shining full on the window-panes, and 
sleeping in quiet shadow over the green turf in front. He an- 
proached yet nearer, and through one of the windows, by a sume 
light in the room, he saw Ellinor leaning over a couch, on which a 
form reclined, that his heart, rather than his si^ht, told him was 
his once-adored Madeline. He stopped, and his breath heaved 
thick ; he thought of their common home at Qrassdale, of the old 
manor-house, of the little parlour, with liie woodbine at its case- 
ment, of the group within, once so happy and light-hearted, of 
which he had formerly made the one most buoyant, and not least 
loved. And now this strange, this desolate house, himself estranged 
from all once regarding him (and those broken-hearted), this night 
ushering what a morrow ! He groaned almost aloud, and retreated 
once more into the shadow of the trees. In a few minutes the door 
at the right of the building opened, and Ellinor came forth with a 
quick step. 

" Come in, dear Walter," said she ; " Madeline has consented to 
see you : nay, when I told her you were here, and desired an inter- 
view, she paused but for one instant, and then begged me to admit 
you." 

" God bless her ! " said poor Walter, drawing his hand across 
his eyes, and following Ellinor to the door. 

" lou will find her greatly changed!" whispered Ellinor, as 
they gained the outer hail ; " be prepared ! " 

W alter did not reply, save by an expressive gesture ; and Ellinor 
led him into a room, which communicated by one of those glass 
doors often to be seen in the old-fashioned houses of country towns, 
with the one in which he had previously seen Madeline. With a 
noiseless step, and almost holoinfi: his breath, he followed his fair 
guide through this apartment, and he now stood by tiie couch, on 
which Madeline still reclined. She held out her hand to him — ^he 
pressed it to his Ups, without daring to look her in the taoe : and 
-^— - TQoment's pause, she said, — 
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" So, you wished to see me, Walter ! It is an anzioua night 
this for all of us ! " 

" For all ! " repeated "Walter, emphatioally ; " and for me not 
the least 1 " 

" We have known some sad days sinoe we last met ! " renewed 
Madeline : and there was another and an embarrassed pans^. 

'* Madeline— dearest Madeline ! " said Walter, and at length 
dropping on his knee ; *' you, whom while I was yet a boy I so 
fondly, passionately loved ; — ^you who yet are — who, while 1 live, 
ever will be, so inexpressibly dear to me — say but one word to me 
in this uncertain and dreadnil epoch of our fate— say but one word 
to me — say you feel you are conscious that throughout these ter- 
rible events I have not been to blame — I have not willingly brought 
this affliction upon our house — ^least of all upon that heart which 
mj own would have forfeited its best blood to preserve from the 
slightest evil ; — or, if you will not do me this justice, say at least 
that you forgive n^ ! " 

" 1 forgive you, Walter ! — I do you justice, my cousin ! " replied 
Madeline, wim energy, and raising nerself on her arm. "It is 
long since I have felt how unreasonable it was to throw any blame 
upon you— the mere and passive instrument of fate. If I have 
forborne to see you, it was not from an angry feeling, but from a 
reluctant weakness. God bless and preserve vou, my dear cousin ! 
I know that your own heart has bled as pronisely as ours ; and it 
was but this day that I told my father, if we never met again, to 
express to you some kind message as a last memorial from me. 
Don't weep, Walter ! It is a fearful thing to see men weep ! It is 
only once that I have seen him weep, — ^that was long, long ago ! 
He nas no tears in the hour of dread and danger. But no matter : 
this is a bad world, Walter, and I am tired of it. Are not you ? 
Why do you look so at me, Ellinor ? I am not mad ! Has she 
told you that I am, Walter } Don't believe her ! Look at me ! I . 

am calm and collected ! Yet to morrow is God ! God !— 

if-if ! " 

Madeline covered her face with her hands, and became suddenly 
Silent, though only for a short time ; when she again lifted up her 
eyes, they encountered those of Walter ; as through those blinding 
and agonised tears which are wrung from the grief of manhood, he 
gazed upon that face on which nothing of herself, save the divine 
and unearthly expression which had always characterised her 
lovelines s, y 'as left. 

** Yes, Walter, I am wearing fast away — fast beyond the power 
of ^chance ! Thank God, who tempers the wind to tne shorn lamb, 
if the worst happen, tee cannot oe divided lonp:. Ere another 
Sabbath has passed, I may be with bim in Paradise. What cause 
shall we then have for regret ? " 

Ellinor fluxig herself on her sister's neck, sobbing violently. — 
" Yes, we shall regret you are not with us, Ellinor ; but you will 
also soon ^W tirea of the world ; it is a sad place — it is a wicked 

S lace— it is full of snares and pitfalls. In our walk to-day lies our 
estructlQU for to morrow ! i ou will find this soon, Ellinor ! And 
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you. and my father, and Walter, too, shall join xu ! Haik ! the 
dock strikeB 1 B^r tnis time to-moirow night, what trinmph ! — or 
to me at least [sinking her yoice into a whisper, that thrilled 
through the very bones of her Usteners], what yeaee I " 

Happily for all parties, this distressing scene was here inter- 
mpted. Lester entered the room with the heavy step mto which 
his once elastic and cheeffnl ixeed had stibsided. 

** Ha, Walter," said he, irresolutdy glftnoing over the group ; 
but Madeline had already eprtmg froni her seat. 

" You have seen him ! — ^you hlive seen him ! And how does he 
—how does he look } But that I know : I know his brave beart 
does not sinki And what message does he send to me ? And — and 
-^11 me all{ my father ; quick, quick ! " 

" Dear, miserable child !-^-and miserable old man ! " muttered 
Lester, folding her in his arms ; ** but we oug^ht to take oourage 
and comfort from him, MadeUne. A hero, on'the eve of buttle, 
cottld not be more firm— even more oheerful. He smiled o^n — 
his old smile ; and he only left tears and anxiety to us. Bat of 
you, Madeline, we spoke mostlV : he would scarcely let me say a 
word on anything eke. Oh, Wnat a kind heart ! — what a noble 
spirit I Ana pernkps a chance to-morrow may quench both. But, 
God ! be just, and let the avenging lightning fall on the ledl crimi- 
nal, and not blast the iimocent man ! 

"Amen ! " said Madeline, deeplj^. 

" Amen ! " repeated Walter, laying his hand on his heart. 

" Let us pray ! " exclaimed Lester* animated by a sudden im- 
pulse, and falling on his knees. The whole ^up followed his 
example; and Lester, in a trembling and im]>as8ionea voide, poured 
forth an extempore prayer, that justice mi^ht faU only where it 
was due. Kever did that majestic and pausing moon, wnioh filled 
the lowly room as with the presenOe oi a spirit, witness a more 
impressive adjuration, or an audience more absorbed and rapt. 
Full streamed its holy rays upon the now snowy locks and upward 
oountenanoe of Lester, making his venerable person more striking 
from the contrast it afforded to the dark and simbumt cheek— the 
energetic features, and chivalrio and earnest head of the young 
man oeside him. Just in the shadow, the raven locks of £llinor 
were bowed over her clasped hand8,^nothing of her face vlnible ; 
the gracefol nedk and heaving breast alone distinguished from the 
shadow; — and, hushed in u death-like and solemn repdee, the 
parted lips moving inaudibly ; the eye fixed on vacancy ; the wan, 
transparent hands, crossed upon her bosom ; the light shone with a 
more softened and tender ray, upon the faded but all-angelic form 
and oountenanoe of her^ for whom Heaven was alre&dy preparing 
its eternal recompense for the ills of Earth. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE TBIii. 



Equal to either fortaae.^Speech of Eugene Aram, 



A THOUGHT comes over us sometimes, in our career of pleasure, 
or tlie troubled exultatioa of our ambitious pursuits : a thought 
oomes over us, like a cloud ; — ^that around us and about us Deatn — 
Shame — Crime — Despair, are busy at their work. I have read 
somewhere of an enchanted land, where the inmates walked along 
voluptuous gardens, and built palaces, and heard music, and made 
merry : while around,* and within, the land, were deep caverns, 
'where the gnomes and the fiends dwelt : and ever and anon 
their groans and laughter, and the sounds of their unutterable 
toils, or ghastly 1*evels, travelled to the upper air, mixing in an 
awful strangeness with the summer festivity and buoyant occupa- 
tion of those above. And this is the^ picture of human life ! These 
reflections of the maddening disparities of the world are dark, but 
salutary: — 

" They wtap oor thoughts at banquets lu the shroud ;" * 

— ^but we are seldom sadder without being also wiser men ! 

The third of August, 1759, rose bright, calm, and clear ; it was 
the morning of the trial ; and when Ellinor stole into her sister's 
room, she found Madeline sitting before the glass, and braiding her 
rioh locks with an evident attention and care* • 
• ** I wish," said she, " that you had pleased me by dressing as for 
a holidajr. See, I am going to wear the dress I was to have been 
married in." 

Ellinor shuddered ; for what is more appalling than to find the 
signs of gaiety accompanying the reality of an^sh I 

*' Yes," continued Madeline, with a smile of inexpressible sweet- 
ness, " a little reflection will convince yon that this day ought not 
to be one of mournings It was Uie auspense that has so worn out 
our hearts. If he is Acquitted, as we all beheve and truist, thbik 
how appropriate will be the outward seeming of our joy ! If not» 
why I shaD. go before him to our marriage home, and in marriage 
garments. Ah," she added, after a moment's pause, and with a 
much more grave, settled, and intense expression of voice and 
countenance—" ay ; do you remember how Eugene once told us, 
that if we went at noonday to the bottom of a deep pit,* we should 
be able to see the stars, which on the level ground are invisible i 

* Young. 

t The remark ii in Aristotle. Buffon quotes it, with his usual adroit felicity, in* 
} think, th« fir«t volume of his gr^t work. 
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Even BO, from the depths of grief— worn, vretobed, seared, and 
dying — ^the blessed apparitions and tokens of heaven make tiiiem- 
selves ▼isible to our eyes. And I know — I have seen— I feel here," 
pressing her hand on her heart, "that my course is ran; a few 
sands only are left in the glass. Let us waste them bravely. Stay, 
Ellinor ! You see these poor withered rose-leaves : Eugene gave 
them to me the day before — ^before that fixed for our mazriage. I 
shall wear them to-day, as I would have worn them on the 
wedding-day. When he gathered the poor flower, how fresh it 
was : and 1 kissed off the dew ; now see it ! But, come, come ; 
this is trifling : we must not be late. Help me, KelL help me : 
come, bustle, quick, auick ! Kay, be not so sloveidy ; 1 told you I 
would be dressed with care to-day." 

And when Madeline toas dressed, though the robe sat loose and 
in larffe folds over her shrunken form, jet, as she stood erect, and 
looked with a smile that saddened Ellinor more than tears at her 
image in the glass, perhaps her beauty never seemed of a more 
striking and lofhr character, — she looked, indeed, a bride, but the 
bride of no earthly nuptials. Fresentlv they heard an irresolute 
and trembling step at the door, and Lesier knocking, asked if they 
wereprepared. 

" Come in. father," said Madeline, in a calm and even cheerful 
voice ; and the old man entered. 

He cast a silent glance over Madeline's white dress, and then at 
his own, which was deep mourning : the glance said volumes, and 
its meaning was not marred by words from any one of the thxee. 

** Yes, father," said Madeluie, breaking the pause, — ** we are all 
ready. Is the carriage here ? " 

" It is at the door, my child." 

" Come, then, Ellmor, come ! " and leaning on her arm, Madeline 
walked towards the door. When she got to the threshold, she 
paused, and looked round the room. 

** What is it you want ? " asked Ellinor. 

** 1 was but bidding all here farewell," replied Madeline, in a 
soft and touching voice. ** And now before we leave the house, 
father, — sister, one word with you ; — ^jrouhave ever been very, very 
kind to me, and most of all in this bitter trial, when I must have 
taxed your natience sadly — for I know all is not ri^ht here [touch- 
mg her forehead], — I cannot go forth this da^r without t>iATilnng 
you. Ellinor, my dearest friend— my fondest sister — my playmate 
m gladness — ^my comforter in grief-— my nurse in sickness ;—«inoe 
we were little children, we have talked together, and laughed 
together, and wept together, and though we knew ail the thoughts 
of each other, we have never known one thought that we would 
have concealed &om God ; — and now we are soing to part 1 — do not 
stop me, it must be so, 1 know it. But, after a little while may 
you be happy a^rain ; not so buoyant as you have been— that can 
never be, but still happy ! You are formed for love and home, and 
for those ties you once thought would be mine. God grant that / 
may have suffered for us both, and that when we meet hereafter 
you may tell me j/ou have been happy here I " 
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"But you, father," added Madeline, tearing herself from tlie 
neck of her weeping sister, and sinking on her knees before Lester, 
who leaned against the wall convulsed with his emotions, and 
covering his face with Ids hands — " but you, — ^what can I say to 
youf lou, who have never, — ^no, not in my first childhood, said 
one harsh word to me — who have sunk all a father's authority in a 
father's love,— how can I say all that I feel for you? — ^the grateful, 
overflowing (painful, yet on, how sweet !) remembrances which 
crowd around and suffocate me now ? — The time will come when 
Ellinor and EUinor's children must be all in all to you — ^when of 
your poor Madeline nothiuff will be left but a memory ; but they, 
they will watch on you and tend you, and protect your prey hairs 
from sorrow, as I might once have hoped I also was fated to do." 

" My child ! my child ! you break my heart ! " faltered forth at 
last the poor old man, who till now had in vain Bndeavoured to 
speak. 

" Give me your blessing, dear father," said Madeline, herself 
overcome by her feelings : — " put your hand on my head and bless 
me — and say, that if I have ever unconsciously given you a 
moment's pain, I am forgiven ! " 

" Forgiven ! " repeatea Lester, raising his daughter with weak 
and trembling arms as his tears fell fast upon her cheek, — *' never 
did I feel what an angel had sat beside my hearth till now ! But 
be comforted — ^be cheered. What if Heaven had reserved its 
crowning mercy till this day and Eugene be amongst us, free, 
aoquittea, triumphant before the night ! " 

' Ha ! " said Madeline, as if suddenly roused by the thought into 
new life : — " ha ! let us hasten to find your words true. Yes ! 
yes ! — if it should be so — ^if it should. And," added she, in a hollow 
voice (the enthusiasm checked), '* if it were not for my dreams, I 
might believe it would be so : — But — come — I am ready now ! " 

The carriage went slowly through the crowd that the fame of the 
approaching trial had gathered along the streets, but the blinds 
were drawn down, and the father and daughter escaped that worst 
of tortures, the curious gaze of strangers on distress. Places had 
been kept for them in court, and as they left the carriage and 
entered the fatal spot, the venerable figure of Lester, and the 
trembling and veiled forms that clung to him, arrested all eyes. 
They at length gained their seats, and it was not long before a 
busue in the court drew off attention from them. A buzz, a 
murmur, a movement, a dread pause! Houseman was first 
arraigned on his former indictment, acquitted, and admitted evi- 
dence against Aram, who was thereupon arraigned. The prisoner 
stood at the bar ! Madeline ga8x>ed for breath, and clung, with a 
convulsive motion, to her sister's arm. But presently, with a long 
sigh, she recovered her self-possession, and sat quiet and silent, 
fixing her eyes upon Aram's countenance ; and the aspect of that 
countenance was well calculated to sustain her courage, and to 
iningle a sort of exulting pride with all the strained and fearful 
a cuteness of her sympathy. Something, indeed, of what he had 
suffered was visible in the prisoner's features j the lines around the 
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mouih, in which mental anxiety firenerally the most deei^y writes 
its traces, were grown marked ana farrowed ; grev hairs were here 
and there scattered amongst the rich and long luxuriance of the 
dark brown locks, and as, before his imprisonment, he had seemed 
considerably younger than he was, so now time had atoned for its 
past delay, and he might have appeared to have told more years 
than had really gone over his heaa ; but the Temarkable light and 
beauty of his eye was undimmed as ever, and still the broad ex- 
panse of his forehead retained its unwrinkled sur&oe and striking 
expression of calmness and majesty. High, self-collected, serene, 
and undaunted, he looked upon the crowd, the scene, the jud^e, 
before and around him ; and, even on those who belicTea him 
guilty, that involuntary and irresistible respect which moral firm- 
ness always produces on the mind, forced on unwilling interest in 
his fate, and even a reluctant hope of his acauittaL 

Houseman was called upon. No one could regard his face with- 
out a certain mistrust and inward shudder. In men prone to 
cruelty, it has generally been remarked, that there is an animal 
expression strongly prevalent in the countenance. The murderer 
and the lustful man are often alike in the physical structure. 
The bull-throat-;-the thick lips — ^the receding forehead — the fierce, 
restless eye, which some one or other says reminds you of the 
buffalo in the instant before he becomes dangerous, xire the outwaid 
tokens of the natural animal unsoftened— unemightened — ^unre- 
deemed — consulting only the immedioJte desires of his nature, 
whatever be the passion (lust or revenge) to which they prompt. 
And this animal expression, the witness of his chiuraiBter, was 
especially stamped upon Houseman's rueged and harsh featiires ; 
rendered, if possible, still more remarkable at that time by a mix- 
ture of sullenness and timidity. The conviction that his own life 
was saved* eould not prevent remorse at his treachery in accusing 
his comrade — a confused principle of honour of whicn villains are 
the most susceptible when every other honest sentiment has deserted 
them. 

With a low, choked, and sometimes a faltering tone, Houseman 
deposed, that, in the night between the 7th and 8tii of January, 
1744-5, some time before eleven o'clock, he went to Aram's house ; 
that they conversed on different matters; that he stayed there 
about an hour ; that some three hours afterwards he passed, in 
company with Clarke, by Aram's house, and Aram was outside the 
door, as if he were about to return home ; that Aram invited them 
both to come in ; that they did so ; that Clarke, who intended to 
leave the town before daybreak, in order, it was acknowledged, to 
make secretly away with certam property ih his possession, was 
about to quit the house, when Aram proposed to accompany him 
out of the town ; that he (Aram) and Houseman then went forth 
with Clarke ; that when they came into the field where St. Kobert's 
Cave is, Aram and Clarke went into it, over the hedffc, and when 
they came within six or eight yards of the cave, ne saw them 
quarrelling ; that he saw Aram strike Clarke several times* upon 
^ Clarke fell, and he sever saw him rise again ; that he saw 
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no instrument Aram had, and knew not that he had any ; that 
upon 1^8, without any interposition or alarm, he left them and 
returned home ; that tne next morning he went to Aram's house, 
and asked what business he had with Clarke last night, and what 
he had done with him } Aram replied not to this question ; but 
threatened him, if he spoke of his being in Clarke's company that 
night: vowing revenge, either by himself or some other person, if 
he mentioned anything relating to the afiair. This was the sum of 
Uouseman's eviaence. 

A Mr. Beokwith was next called, who de|>osed that Aram's 
garden had been searched, owing to a vague suspicion that he might 
have been an accomplice in the frauds of Clarke ; that soine parts 
of clothing, and also some pieces of cambric which he had sold to 
Clarke a little while before, were found there. 

The third witness was the watchman, Thomas Barnet, who de- 
posed, that before midnight (it might be a little after eleven) he 
saw a person come out from Aram's nouse, who had a wide coat on, 
with toe cape about his head, and seemed to shun him ; whereupon 
he went up to him, and put by the cape of his great coat, and per- 
ceived it to be Eichard Houseman. He contented himself with 
wishing him good night. 

The officers who executed the warrant then gave their evidence 
as to the arrest, and dwelt on some expressions dropped by Aram 
before he arrived at Knaresborough, which, however, were felt to 
be wholly unimportant. 

After this eviaence there was a short pause :— and then a shivert 
— that recoil and tremor which men feel at any exposition of the 
relics of the deadi — ^ran through the court; for the next witness 
was mute — ^it was the skull of the deceased ! On the left side 
there was a fracture, that from the nature of it seemed as if it could 
only have been made by the stroke of some blunt instrument. 
The piece was broken, and could not be replaced but from within. 

The surgeon, Mr. Looock, who produced it, gave it as his opinion 
that no suoh l»reach could proceea fr«om natural decay— that it was 
not a recent fracture by the instrument with which it was dug up, 
but seemed to be of many years' standine. 

This made the chief part of the eviaence aeainst Aram ; the 
minor points we have omitted, and also such as, like that of 
Aram's hostess, would merely have repeated what the reader knew 
before. 

And now closed the criminatory evidence — and now the prisoner 
was asked, the thrilling and awful question-r-" Wliat he had to say 
in his own behalf ? " Till now, Aram had not changed his posture 
or his countenanoe--hiB dark and piercing eve had for one instant 
fixed on each witness that appear^ against him, and then dropped 
its gaze upon the ground. But at this moment, a faint hectic 
flushed his oheeki and he seemed to gather and knit himself up for 
defence. He glimeed round the court as if to see what had oeen 
the impression created against him. His eye rested on the grej 
locks of Kowland Lester, who, looking down, had covered his 
face with his hands. But beside that venerable form was the 
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still and marble face of Madeline ; and even at that distance from 
him, Aram perceived how intent was the hushed suspense of her 
emotions. But when she caught his eye — ^that eye which, even at 
such a moment, beamed unutterable love, pity, rcpret for her — a 
wild, a convulsive smile of encouragement, of anticipated triumph, 
broke the repose of her colourless features, and suddenly dying 
away, left her lips apart, in that expression which the great 
masters of old, faithful to nature, give alike to the struggle of 
hope and the pause of terror. 

^' My lord," began Aram, in that remarkable defence still extant, 
and still considered as wholly unequalled from the lips of one 
defending his own cause ; — ^mv lord, I know not whether it is of 
riffht, or through some indulgenoe of your lordship, that I am 
allowed the liberty, at this bar, and at this time, to attempt a 
defence; incapable and uninstructed as I am to speak. Since, 
while I see so many eyes upon me. so numerous and awfol a con- 
course, ilxed with attention, and filled with I know not what 
expectancy, I labour, not with guilt, my lord, but with perplexity. 
For. having never seen a court but this, oeing wholly unacquainted 
witn law, the customs of the bar, and all judiciary proceedings, I 
fear I shall be so little capable of speaking with propriety^ that it 
might reasonably be expected to exceed my hope should I be able 
to speak at all. 

"I have heard, my lord, the indictment read, wherein I find 
myself charged with the highest of human crimes. You will grant 
me, then, your patience, if I, single and unskilful, destitute of 
friends, and unassisted bv counsel, attempt something, perhaps, 
like argument, in my defence. What I have to say will be but 
idiort, and that brevity mav be the best part of it. 

" My lord, the tenor oi my life contradicts this indictment. 
Who can look back over what is known of my former years, and 
charge me with one vice — one ofience? Nol I concerted not 
schemes of fraud— projected no violence— injured no man's pro- 
perty or person. My days were honestly laborious— my nights 
intensely studious. This egotism is not presumptuous, — ^ia not 
unreasonable. What man, a^r a temperate use of life, a series of 
thinking and acting regularly, without one single deviation ftom 
a sober and even tenor of conduct, ever plunged into the depth of 
crime precipitately, and at once 1 Mankind are not instantaneously 
corrupted. Yillany is always progressive. Wd decline from right 
— ^not suddenly, but step after step. 

" If my life in general contradicts the indictment, mjr health, at 
that time in particular, contradicts it more. A little time before, 
I had been confined to my bed— I had suffered under a long and 
severe disorder. The distemper left me but slowly, and in part. 
80 far from being well at the time I am oharsed with this fact, I 
never, to this day, perfectly recovered. Could a person in this 
condition execute violence against another } — I, feeole and vale- 
tudinary, with no inducement to engage— no ability^ to accomplish 
—no weapon wherewith to perpetrate such a fact ;— without interest, 
without power, without motives, without means I 
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'" My loiaif Clarke disappeared ; true ; but U that a proof of his 
death ? The fallibility ot all conclusions of such a sort, from such 
a oirouzxLstance, is too obyious 1^ require instances. Oue instance 
is before you : this very castle a^ords it. 

. •* In June 1767t William Thompson, amidst all the vi^ance of 
this ^laoe, in open daylight, and double-ironed, made his escape ; 
notwithstanding an immediate inquiry set on foot — notwithstand- 
ing all advertisements, all search, he was never seen or heard of 
since. If this man escaped unseen, through all these difficulties, 
how easy for Clarice, whom no difficulties opposed ! Yet what 
would be thought of a prosecf^tion commenced against any one 
seen last with Thompsoi^ f 

" These bones are discovered ! Where ? Of all places in the 
^orid, cajx we think of any one, except, indeed, the churchyard, 
where there is so great a certainty of finding human bones, as a 
hermitage ^ In time past, the hermitage ^as a place not only oi^ 
religiou;$ retirement, out of burial. And it has scarce, or never 
been heard oiP, but that ^very cell now known contains or contained 
these relics of humanity ; some nmtilated — some entire ! Give me 
leave to remind your lordship* thai here sat solitaby SAljrcTiTT, 
and here the hermit and the anchorite hoped that repose for their 
bones when dead, they here enjoyed when living. I glance over 
a few of the piany evidences that these cells were used as repo- 
sitories of uie dead, and enumerate a few of thQ many caves similar 
in origin to St. ?x)bert*s, in which human boues have been found.** 
Hece the prisoner instanced, with remarkable felicity, several 

g laces in'which bones had been found, under circumstances, and 
1 spots, analogous to those in point.* And the reader, who will 
remai^h^ ^^^ i^ is the great principle of the law, that no man 
call h(8 condemned for mi^er unless the repiains of the deceased 
be found, will perceive at once how important this point was to 
the prisqner's jiefence. After concluding his instaiices with two 
iacts, pf skeletons founds in fields in the vicinity of Knaresborough, 
he burst forth — 

"Is, then, the invention of those bones forgotten or industriously 
concealed, that the discovery of these in question may appear the 
more extraordinary ? Extraordinary — yet how common an event ! 
Eyery place conceals such remains.' In fields — in hills — in 
highway sides — on wastps— on commons, lie frequent and unsus- 
pected bones. And mark — no example, perhaps, occurs of more 
than one skeleton being found in one cell. Here you find but one. 
agreeable to, the peculiarity of every known cell in Britain. Had 
itjpo skeletons been discovered, then alone might the fact have 
seemed suspicious and uncommon. What! Have we forgotten 
how difficult, as in the case of Perkin Warbec, and Lambert 
Symnell, it has been sometimes to identify the living ; and shall 
we now assign personality to bones — ^bones which may belong to 
either sex ? How know you that this is even the skeleton of a 
man? Bift another skeleton was discovered by some labourer; 

* See his published defence. 
T 
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was not that skeleton ayerred to be Clarke's, fall as oonfidently 
as this ^ 

*' Mv lord, my lord— most some of the Hying be made answerable 
for all the bones that earth has concealed, and chance exposed? 
The skull that has been produced, has been declared £raotiired. 
But who can surely tell whether it was the cause or the oonsea uence 
of death ? In May 1732, the remains of William, lord archbishop 
of this proyince, were taken up by permission in their cathedral ; 
the bones of the skuU were lound oroken, as these are : vet he 
died by no yiolence— by no blow that could haye caosea that 
fracture. Let it be considered how easily the fracture on the 
skull produced is accounted for. At the dissolution of reliaious 
houses, the rayages of the times affected both the liying ana the 
dead. In search after imaginary treasures, coffins were broken, 
grayes and yaults dug open, monuments ransacked, shrines demo- 
lished ; parliament itseli was called in to restrain these yiolatioits. 
And now, are the depredations, the iniquities of those times to be 
visited on this } But here, above all, was a castle vigorooaly 
besieged ; every spot around was the scene of a sally, a confliot, a 
flight, a pursuit. Where the slaughtered fell, there were they buried. 
What place is not burial earth in war ? How many bones must 
still remain in the vicinity of that siege, for futurity to discover ! 
Can vou, then, with so many probable circumstances, choose the 
one least probable? Can you impute to the Hying what zeal 
in its fury may have done : what nature may have taken off 
and i>ietv interred ; or what war alone may haye destroyed, alone 
depositea? 

" And now, glance over the circumstantial evidence— how weak 
— ^how frail ! 1 almost scorn to allude to it. I will not condescend 
to dwell upon it. The witness of one man, — arraigned himself! 
Is there no chance, that, to save his own life, he might conspire 
against mine? — ^no chance, that he might have committed this 
murder, if murder hath indeed been done? that conscience 
betrayed to his first exclamation ? that craft suggested his throwing 
that guilt on me, to the knowledge of which ne had unwittingly 
confessed ? He declares that he saw me strike Clarke — that he saw 
him fall ; yet he utters no cry, no reproof. He calls for no aid ; 
he returns quietly home ; he declares that he knows not what 
became of the body, yet he tells where the body is laid. He 
declares that he went straight home, and alone : yet the woman 
with whom I lodged deposes that Houseman and I returned to 
mv house in company together : — what evidence is this ? and from 
whom does it come? — ask yourselyes. As for the rest of tiie 
evidence, what does it amount to ? The watchman sees Houseman 
leave my house at night. What more probable— but what less 
connected with the murder, real or supposed, of Clarke ? Some 
pieces of clothing are found buried in my garden ; but how can it 
be shown that tney belonged to Clarke ? Who can swear to— 
who can prove anything so va^ue ? And if found there, even if 
belonging to Clarke, what prooi that they were there deposited by 
me ? How likely that the real criminal may, in the dead of night^ 
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hare preferred any sp^t, rather than that round his own home, to 
oonceal the evidence of his crime ? 

" How impotent such evidence as this ! and how poor^ how 
precarious, even tiie strongest of mere circumstantial evidence 
invariably is ! Let it rise to probability, to the strongest degree 
of probability ; it is but probability still. Recollect the case jot 
the two Harrisons, recorded by Dr. Howell; both suffered on 
circumstantial evidence on account of the disappearance of a 
man, who, like Clarke, contracted debts, borrowed money, and 
went off unseen. And this man returned several years after 
their execution. Why remind you of Jacaues du Moulin, in the 
reign of Charles II. ? — why of the unhappy Coleman, oon- 
^dcted; though afterwards found innocent, ana whose children 
perished for want, because the world believed the father guilty ? 
Why should I mention the perjury of Smith, who, admitted king's 
evidence, screened himself oy acq)asing Fainloth and Loveday of 
the murder of Dunn ? The first was executed, the second was 
about to share the same fate, when the perjury of Smith was in- 
controvertibly proved. 

" And now, my lord, having endeavoured to show that the whole 
of this char^is alto^ther repugnant to every part of my life ; that 
it is inconsistent with my condition of health about that time ; 
that no rational inference of the death of a person can be drawn 
from his disappearance; that hermitagpes were the constant re- 
X>ositories of the bones of the recluse ; that the proofs of these are 
well authenticated ; that the revolution in religion, or the fortunes 
of war, have mangled or buried the dead; that the strongest cir- 
cumstajitial evidence is often lamentably fallacious ; that in my 
case, that evidence, so far from being strong, is weak, disconnected, 
contradictory, — ^what remains? A conclusion, perhaps, no less 
reasonably than impatientiy wished for. I, at last, after nearly a 
year's coimnement, equal to either fortune, intrust myself to the 
candour, the justice, the humanity of your lordship, and to yours, 
my coimtrjrmen, gentiemen of the jury." 

The prisoner ceased ; and the painrul and choking sensations of 
sympathy, compassion, regret, admiration, all uniting, all mellow- 
ing mto one fearfal hope for his acquittal, made themselves felt 
through the crowded court. 

In two persons onl^^ an imeasy sentiment remained — a sentiment 
that the prisoner had not completed that which they would have 
asked from him. The one was Lester ; — ^he had expected a more 
warm, a more earnest, thoiu^h, perhaps, a less ingenious and artful 
defence. He had expected Aram to dwell fax more on the im- 
probable and contradictory evidence of Houseman ; and above all, 
to have explained away all that was still left unaccounted for in 
his acquaintance with Clarke (as we still call the deceased), and 
the allegation that he had gone out witii him on the fatal night of 
the disappearance of the latter. At every word of the prisoner's 
defence, he had waited almost breathlessly, in the hope that the 
next sentence would begin an explanation or a denial on this point; 
^d when Aram ceased, a chill, a depression, a disappointinent, 

T 2 
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remained vagrnely on hit mind. Tet ap lightly and to luu;ghtily 
nad Aram approaclied and glanced over the immediate evidence of 
the witnesses against him, that his silence here might have been 
but the natural result of a disdain, that belonged essentially to his 
calm and proud character. The other person we referred to, and 
whom his defence had not impressed with a belief in its truth 
equal to an admiration for its skill, was one far more important in 
deciding the prisoner's fate — ^it was the jud^e ! 

pu^ Madeline — alas ! alas ! how sanguine is a woman's heart, 
when the innocence, the fate of the one she loves is concerned ! — 
a radiant flush broke oyer a face so colourless before : and with a 
joyous look, a kindled eye, a lofty brow, she turned to Ellinor, 
pressed her hand in silence, and once more gave np her whole soul 
to the dread procedure of the court. 

The ji^d^e now began. It is greatly to be regrettedf that wo 
have no piinute and detailed memorial 61 the trial, except only the 
prisoner'^ defence. The summing up of the judge was considered 
at that tujie scarcely less remarkable than the speech of the pri- 
soner. He stated the eyidence with peculiar caye and at great 
length to the ju^y. fie observed how the testimony of the other 
(deponents connrmed that of Houseman ; and then, touching on 
the contradictory parts of the latter, he made them understand now 
natural, how inevitable, was some such contradiction in a witness 
who had not only to give evidence against another, biit to refrain 
from criminating himself. Thiere could be no doubt but that 
Houseman was an accomplice in the crime ; and all therefore that 
seemed improbable in his giving no alarm when the deed was 
done, &c. ^c. ^as easily rendered natural and reconcilable with 
the other parts of his evidence. Commenting then on the defence 
of the prisoner (who, as if disdaining to rely on aught save his. own 
genius or his oTm innocence, had called no witnesses, as he had 
employed no counsel), and eulogisjing its eloquence and art, till he 
destroyed their effect,' by guarding the jury against that im- 
pression which eloquence and art produce in denance of simple 
met, he qontended that Aram had yet alleged nothing to invalidate 
the positive eviaence against him. 

I nave often heard, from men accustomed to courts of law, that 
nothing is more marvellous than the sudden change in the mind of 
a jury, which the gumming up of the judge can produce : and in 
the present instance it was like magic. That &ital look of a com- 
mon intelligence, of a common a9sent, was exchau^d among 
the doomer^ of the prisoner's life and death as the judge con- 
cluded. 

« « « f f « 

« « f « • « . 

They found the pri^oi^er guilty. 

« ' « « « • « 

4 

Th^ judge dre^ pn thp blac]c cap. 

" « ' « ^ ' « f « 

Aram received his sentence in profound composure. Before ho 
% the bar, hp drew himself up to his full height, and looked 
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and whioh WM rendered jfct flioro impressive by a smile— slight 
Imt eloquent bfiyond al! words— of a aoui collected in itself, no 
forced and conTTUsive effort vainly masking the terror or the pang ; 
no mockery of self that would mimic contempt for others, but 
more im majesty than hit1«rcen ; rather as daring- fate than 
'*'-'~-^ the judgment of others ; rather as if he wrapped himself 
"-^"'— B of ft quiet, than the disdain rfa ^palling, 



lefyin^t 



heart! 



CHAPTER VI. 

THB faliTH.— THfe PBISOC— AN INTEBTIBW.— IT9 BBSULT. 



Ajh] tiom Iin Mr and unpollstci] ScEh 
Uu violeta Bprln«. 

be* In tar Mnttliae wu ■ Hnd orDthtloci 
Hut *ould not Itt mc tieep,~Hamtft, 

"BxiS with Ine a little lon^i'," Said StaJelliie; "I shall \k 
well, quite weU preeently." 

Bllinor let down the carriage window to admit the airj^ and she 
took the occasion to tell the coa«hmali to drive fEistcf. There was 
That change in Madeline's voice Which alarmed her, 

"How noble was his look! you saw hifo smile!" continued 
Madeline, talking to herself: ''aid they will murder hiin aftar 
fcU. Letme see ; this day week, ay, ere this day week, we ahall 
meet again." 

" Faster; for God'a fiakt', Ellini.r, tell them to drive faster!" 
Ja-ied Lester, B3 he felt thL> ImiK tliat leaned on his bosom wfti 

heavier and hea^-ior. Thoy t, , 

lonely and chetrlesB liousu : not iLcir sweet. h _., 

Vith the ivy round its porcii. and tl.e quiet church behind ! The 
'^ 9 setting slowly, and Eliiiior drew the blind to shade the 

niled. EUinor wiped her eyes, 

""!°ge stopped, and Madeline 

her father and Bllinor, for 

. .1 on the golden sun and the 

ncing in the western ray — all 



"HXa 



■Waa ail... .■...., ■,,, .,...,. >.. ...I peact and tranijuillity of the 
pastoral life ; "^io, nn," hhe muttered, graeping her lather s hand. 
" How is this ? .this is not Ai's hand ! Ah, no, no ; I am not with 
him ! Fathet." she added, in a louder luid deeper voice, rising 
from his breast, and standing alone and unaided ; — " father, bury 
this little packet with me, they are his letters : do not break the 
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seal, and— and tell him that I never felt how deeply I — loved 
him— till all—the world— had— deserted him ! " 

She uttered a faint cry of pain, and fell at onoe to the ground ; 
she lived a few hours lon^r, but never made speech or sign* or 
evinced token of life bat its breath, which died at last gradiuJly— 
imperceptibly — away. 

On the following evening, Walter obtained entrance to Aram's 
cell; that morning the prisoner had seen Lester; that momiiig 
he had heard of Madeline's death. He had shed no tear ; he ha^ 
in the affecting langna^ of Scriptnre, ** turned his face to the 
wall;" none had seen his emotions ; yet Lester felt in that hitter 
interview that his daughter was dnly mourned. 

Aram did not lift his eyes when W alter was admitted, and the 
young man stood almost at his knee before he perceived him. 
Aram then looked up, and they gazed on each other for a moment, 
but without speaking, till Walter said in a hollow voice, — 

"Eugene Aram!' 

"Ay!" 

" Madeline Lester is no more." 

" I have heard it ! I am reconciled. Better now than later.'* 

" Arfun ! " said Walter, in a tone trembling with emotion, and 
passionately clasping Ms hands, " I entreat, I implore you, at this 
awful time, if it be within your power, to lift from my heeut a 
load that weighs it to the dust, that, if left there, will make me 
through life a crushed and miserable man : — ^I implore yon, in the 
name of common humanity, by vour hopes of Heaven, to remove 
it ! The time now has irrevocably passed, when your denial or 
your confession could alter your doom ; your days are numbered ; 
there is no hope of reprieve : I implore you, then^ if you were led 
— I will not ask how, or wherefore — ^to the execution of the crime 
for the charge of which you die, to say, — ^to whisper to me but one 
word of confession, and 1, the sole child of the murdered man, will 
fbrgire you from the bottom of my soul." 

Walter paused, unable to proceed. 

Aram's orow worked— he turned aside— he made no answer; 
his head dropped on his bosom, and his eyes were unmovedly fixed 
on the earth. 

" Eeflect," continued Walter, recovering: himself, — " Reflect ! I 
have been the involuntary instrument in bringing you to this 
awful fate, — in destro3ring the. happiness of my own house, — ^in— 
in— in breaking the heart of the woman whom I adored even as a 
boy. If you be innocent, what a dreadful remembrance is left to 
me. Be merciful, Aram ! be merciful : and if this deed was done 
by your hand, say to me but one word to remove the terrible 
uncertainty that now harrows up my being. What now is earth, 
is man, is opinion to you ? God only now can judge you. The eye of 
God reads your heart while I speak ; and, in the awfiil hour when 
eternity opens to you, if the ^ruilt has been indeed committed, 
think, — oK think now much lighter will be jour offence if^ by 
vanquishing the stubbem heart, you can relieve a human being 
from a doubt that otherwise will make the curse— the hprror of an 
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existence. Aram. Aram, if the father's death came from you, 
shall the life of the son he made a horthen to him through you 
also?" 

" What would you have of me ? — speaJt ! " said Aram, hut with- 
out lifting his face from his breast. 

** Much of your nature belies this crime. You are wise, calm, 
beneiioent to the distressed. Eevenge, passion, — nay, the sharp 
pangs of hunger may have urged you to one criminal deed : but 
your soul is not wholly hardened : nay, I think I can so far trust 
you, tiiat if at this dread moment—^the clay of Madeline Lester 
scarce yet cold, woe busy and softening at your breast, and the 
son of the murdered dead before you ; — ^if at this moment you can 
lay your hand on your heart, and say, * Before God, and at peril 
of my soul, I am innocent of this deed,' I will depart, — ^I will 
believe you, and bear as bear I may the reflection that I have been 
one of tne unconscious agents in condemning to a fearful death an 
innocent man ! If innocent in this — ^how ^^ood, how perfect in all 
else ! But, if you cannot at so dark a crisis taae that oath, — ^then, 
oh then, be just — ^be eenerous, even in guilt, and let me not be 
haunted throughout liie by the spectre of a ghastly and restless 
doubt ! ' Speak ! oh, speak ! " 

Well, well may we judge how crushing must have been that 
doubt in the breast of one naturally bold and fiery, when it thus 
humbled the very son of the murdered man to forget wrath and 
yengeance, and descend to prayer! But Walter had heard the 
defence of Aram ; he had marked his mien ; not once in that trial 
had he taken his eyes from the prisoner, and he had felt, like a 
holt of ice through his heart, that the sentence passed on the 
accused, his judgment could not have passed! How dreadful 
must then have been the state of his mind when, repairing 
to Lester's house, he found it the house of death— the pure, the 
heautifal spirit gone— the father mourning for his child, ana not 
to be comiorted-— and EUinor ?— No ! scenes like these, thoughts 
like these, pluck the pride from a man's heart ! 

" Walter Lester ! ' said Aram, after a pause ; but raising his 
head with a dignity, though on the features there was but one 
expression — woe, unutterable woe; — "Walter Lester! I had 
thought to quit life with my tale untold ; but you have not 
appealed to me in vain ! I tear the seff from my neart !— I re- 
nounce the last haughty dream in which I wrapped myself from the 
ills around me. You snail leam all, and judge accordingly. But 
to your ear the tale can scarce be told : — ^the son cannot near in 
silence that which, unless I too unjustly, too wholly condemn my- 
self, I must say oi the dead ! But time," continued Aram, mut- 
teringly, and with his eyes on vacancy, " time does not press too 
fast. Better let the hand spe/ik than the ton^e : — yes ; the day 
of execution is — ay, ay— two days yet to ftr—to-morrow ? no! 
Young man," he said abruptly, turning to Walter, "ontheday 
after to-morrow, about seven m the evening — ^the eve before that 
mom fated to be my last— come to me. At that time I will place 
in your hands a paper containing the whole history that connects 
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myself with rotir father. On the Word of a man oil the bxink of 
another world, no tmth that imports yonr interest therein AdH be 
omitted. But read it not till I am no more ; and when read, 
confine the tale to none till Lester's ffrey hairs have gone to the 
grave. This swear ! 'tis an oath difficult perhaps to keep, but- — " 

** As my Redeem,er lives, I will swear to both conditions!" 
cried Walter, with a solemn fervour. "But tell me now at 
least " 

'* Ask me no more ! " interrupted Aram, in his turn. *' The 
time is near wh^n yon will know all ! Tarry that time, and leave 
me ! Yes. leave me now— at once — ^leave me ! " 

To dwell lingeringly over those passages which excite pain with- 
out satisfying curiosity, is scarcely the dutf of the drama, or of 
that province even nobler than the drama; for it requires minuter 
care — ^indulges in more complete description — yields to more 
elaborate investigation of motives — commands a greater variety 
of chords in the human heart— to which, with poor and feeble 
power for so hiffh, yet so ill-appreciated a task we now, not irre- 
verently, if rashly, aspire I 

We glance not around us at the chamber of death — at th§ broken 
heart of Lester — at the twofold agony of his surviving chOd — the 
agony which mourns and yet seeks to console anothe^the mixed 
emotions of Walter; in which animsleepini^ eagerness fo leam the 
fearful all formed the main part— the solitary cell aiid s6litary 
heart of the convioted—We glance not at these ;— we pass at once 
to the evening in which Aram again saw Walter Lester, and for 
the last time. 

** You are come punctual to the houf ," said he, in a low clear 
voice ; " I have not forgotten my iVord ; the fuMlment of thai 
promise has been a victory over myself #hich no man can appre- 
ciate : but I owed it to you. I have discharged the debt. Enough ! 
— I have done more than I at first purposed. I have extended my 
narration, but superficially in some parts, over my Hfe: that 
prolixity, perhaps, I owe to myself. Itemember vour promise: 
this seal is hot oroken till the pulse is . stilled in the hand which 
now gites you these papers." 

Walter renewed his oath, and Aiam, pausing for a moment^ 
continued in an altered and softening voice, — 

** Be kind to Lester : soothe, consok hiin ;— never Dy a hint let 
him think otherwise of me than he does. For his sakfe more than 
mine I ask this. Venerable, kind old man ! the warmth of human 
affection has rarely flowed for me. To the few who loved me, how 
deeply I have repaid the love ! But these are not words to pass 
between you and me. I'arewell ! Yet, before we part, say this 
much : whatever I have revealed in this confession, — ^whatever has 
be6n my wrong to you, or whatever (a less offence) the language I 
have now, justifying myself, used to— to your father— say, tiiat 
you grant me that pardon which one man may grant another." • 

" Fully, cordially," said Walter. 

" In the day that for you brings the death that to-morrow awaits 
me," said Aram, in a deep tone, " be that forgiveness accorded to 
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yotirself! Farewell. In that untried varietf of bein^ wlifcli 
spreads beyond ns, ivlio knows lint yiat, in our severEl progreaa 
from grade to grade, and world to world, our souls, thougli in for 
distant ages, mar meet again ! — one dim and shadowy mefflorf of 
thiB hoar the link between us ; farewell — farewell ! " 

For the reader'a interest we think it better (and oertdnly It ia 
more inuhediately in the due GOursBof narratiTe. if not of aotnal 
events) ttJ lay at ofice before him the confeasion that Aiam traced 
in Walter s hand*, without waiting till that time when waiter 
himself hrbke the seal of a confession, — not of deeds alone, tnit of 
thoaghCa how wild and entangled — of feelings how strange and 
dark — of a atalred «ouI that had wandered from howprond an 
orbit, to what perturbed and unholy regions of night and ohaoa '. 
For me, I have not sought to deriro the reader's interest &om the 
vulgar souToea that ancb a tele might have afforded ; I have suf- 
fered him, almost from the beginninff, to pieroe into Aram's secret ; 
and I have prepared him for thiit guilt, with which other harrators 
of this story might have only sought to tarprtu. 



CHAPTER Til. 

TH* COSrtSSlOS ; AND THB PITH, 

In wintcr'a lidlDUI nishts, ^t by the fliE 

WlUi euod old blki, 4nd Jet them till Ihes tain 

Of woclul ages long npi Iwttd : 

And ne thou bid goodnteht, to quit thelt ettef, 

T«U ttiem Hw Uracnuble fiOl of ma.~il(cA«rd 11. 

"twA^L..™ iit Itiima^ill. a \\U\r vilbjr.i in Netherdale. My 
family 1. '. ..'LjiiiLiIly been of suiul* rank ; tbey wore formerly lords 
of the ' ■ Ai-am, on thu aouthom banks of the Tees. Bnt 

time hi.ll il .d these pri'tensions to cBnnidoratiou ; though they 

ii'uce Ptil .1 V cherished by the inheritors of an aneieut name, 

and idl.' :■■■ h.Liii;lity recolltetions. My father resided on a small 
farm, an'l wen especially skilful in horticulture ; a tAste I derived 
from him. When I was about thirteen, the deep and intense paa- 
sion ttat has made the demon of ray life, firat stirred palpably 
within me. I had always been, from my cradle, of a solitary 
dispoaitirin, niid in(!lined to i-evL^rie and musing; these traits of 
chincter heralded the lovt that now aeired me— the love nf know- 
ledge. Opportunity or accident lii-st direolfid my attention to the 
abstraset sciences. I poured my soul ovet that noble ^udy, whioh 
' is the best foundation of all true discovery ; and the suceesa I met 
with soon turned my pursuits into more allniing channels. His- 
tory, poetry i—the mastery of the past, and the »pell that admits us 
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solitATT in my habits ; knowledge aflsumed a yet more lovely and 
bewitoning onaracter, and eyerr day the passion to attfun it 
increased upon me ; I do not, — I nave not now the heart to do it — 
enlarge upon what I acquired without assistance, and wi^ labour 
sweet in proportion to its intensity.* The worl^ the creation^ dU 
things that lived, moved, and were, became to me objects oontri- 
buting to one passionate, and, I fancied, one exalted end. I 
Buffered the lowlier pleasures of life, and the charms of its more 
common ties, to glide away from me untasted and unfelt. Aa yon 
read, in the East, of men remaining motionless for days togptner, 
with their eyes £xed upon the heavens, mv mind, absorbed in the 
contemplation of the things above its reaon, had no sight of what 

gassed around. My parents died, and I was an orphan. I had no 
ome, and no wealth ; but wherever the field contained a flower, or 
the heavens a star, there was matter of thought, and food for de- 
light, to me. I wandered alone for months together, seldom sleep- 
ing but in the open air, and shunning the human form as that part 
of God's works from which I could learn the least. I came to 
Knaresborough ; the beauty of the country, a facility in acquiring 
books from a neighbouring library that was open to me, made me 
resolve to settle there, And now, new desires opened upon me 
with new stores : I became haunted with the ambition to enlic'hten 
and instruct my race. At first, I had loved knowledge solely for 
itself : I now saw afar an object grander than knowledge. To what 
end, said I, are these labours ? Why do I feed a lamp which con- 
sumes itself in i desert place ? Why do I heap up riches, without 
asking who shall gather them } I was restless and discontented. 
What could I do ? I was friendless ; I was strange to my kind : 
I saw my desires checked when their aim was at the highest : all 
that was aspiring in my hopes, and ardent in my nature, was 
cramped and chmed. I exhausted the learning within my reach. 
Where, with my appetite excited, not slaked, was I, destitute and 
penniless, to searcn for more ? My abilities, by bowing them to 
the lowliest tasks, but kept me from famine : — ^was this to be my 
lot for ever ? And all the while I was thus grinding down my soul 
in order to satisfy the vile physical wants, what golden hours, 
what glorious advantages, what openings into new heavens of 
science, what chances of illuminating mankind, were for ever lost 
to me I Sometimes, when the young, to whom I taught some 
homely elements oi knowledge, came around me ; when they 
lookea me in the face with their lauging eyes ; when, for they aU 
loved me, they told me their little pleasures and their petty sor- 
rows, I have wished that I could have gone back again into child- 
hood, and becoming as one of them, enter into that heaven of quiet 
whicn was denied me now. Yet it was more often with an indig- 
nant than a sorrowful spirit that I looked upon my lot. For, 
there lay my life imprisoned in penury as in the walls of a gaol^ 
Heaven smiled and eartii blossomed around, but how scale the 

* We learn from a letter of Euiccne Aram's, now extant, that his method of 
acquiring the learned languages was to linger over five lines at a time, and nc?er 
to qait a passage till he thought he had comprehended its meaning. 
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&tem barriers ?— how steal through the inexorable gate? True, 
that by bodily labour I oould give food to the body— to starve by 
suoh labour the craving wants of the mind. Beg I oould not. 
Whenever lived the red student, the true minister and priest of 
Knowledge, who was not filled with the lofty sense of the dignity 
of his oaJiiin([r ? Was I to show tbe sores of my pride, and strip my 
heart from its clothing, and ask the dull fools of wealth not to let 
a scholar starve ? No ! — ^he whom the vilest poverty ever stooped 
to thjB may be the quack, but never the true disciple, of Learmng. 
What did I then ? I devoted the meanest part of my knowledge 
to the procuring the bare means of life, and the knowledge that 
piercea to the depths of earth, and numbered the stars of heaven — 
why. that was valueless in the market ! 

* ^lEL Enaresborou^h, at this time, I met a distant relation, Richard 
Houseman. Sometimes in our walks we encountered each other ; 
for he sought me, and I could not always avoid him. He was a 
man like myself, bom to poverty, yet he had always enjoyed what 
to him was wealth. This seemed a mystery to me ; and when we 
met, we sometimes conversed upon it. * You are poor, with all 
your wisdom,' said he. * I know nothing ; but I am never poor. 
Why is this ? The world is my treasury. — ^I live upon my kind. 
— Society is my foe. — Laws order me to starve ; but self-preserva- 
tion is an instinct more sacred than society, and more imperious 
than laws.' 

" The audacity of his discourse revolted me. At first I turned 
away in disgust ; — ^then I stood and heard — ^to ponder and inquire. 
Nothing so tasks the man of books as his first blundering guess 
at the problems of a guilty heart ! — Houseman had been a soldier ; 
he had seen the greatest part of Europe ; he possessed a strong 
shrewd sense ; he was a villain :— but a villain bold, adroit, ana 
not then thoroughly unredeemea. Trouble seized me as I heard 
him, and the shadow of his life stretched farther and darker over 
the wilderness of mine. When Houseman asked me, * What law 
befriended ti^ie man without money ? — to what end I had cultivated 
my mind? — or what good the voice of knowledge could efieot while 
Poverty forbade it to be heard ? ' the answer died upon my lips. 
Then I sought to escape from these terrible doubts. I plunged 
again into my books. I called upon my intellect to defend, — and 
my intellect betrayed me. For suadenly, as I pored over my scanty 
books, a gigantic oisoovery in science gleamed across me. I saw 
the means of effecting a vast benefit to truth and to man — of add- 
ing a new conquest to that only empire which no fate can over- 
throw, and no time wear away. And in this discovery I was 
stopped by tiie total inadequacy of my means. The books and 
implements I required were not within my reach — a handful of 
gold would buy tiem — ^I had not wherewithal to buy bread for the 
morrow's meal ? In my solitude and misery this discovery haunted 
me like a visible form — ^it smiled upon me — a fiend that took the 
aspect of beauty — ^it wooed me to its charms that it might lure my 
soul into its fangs. I heard it murmur, * One bold deed and I am 
thine ! Wilt thou lie down in the ditch and die the dog's death, 
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or hazard thy life for the means thai xday serve and iUnlnine the 
world ? Shnnkest thou from men's laws, thottgrh tne l&wi bid the6 
rot on their outskirts ? Is it not fbr the servioe of inatl that than 
shouldst for onoe break the law on behalf of that knowledge from 
which all laws take their source ? If thou wrongest the one, thoa 
shalt repay it in boons to the million. For the ul of an hour thou 
shalt give a blessing to ages I ' So spoke to me the tempter. And 
one aky, when the tempter spoke loudest^ Houseman met me, 
accompanied br a stranger who had jurt tisited dur toWn, for what 
purpose Tou know already, His name — supposed nanie-^was 
Clarke. Man, I am about to speak plainly of that Stranger— his 
character and his fate. And yet— yet you are his son ! 1 would 
fain soften the colouring ; but! speak truth of myself, and I liiast 
not, unless I T^ould blacken my name yet deeper than it deserves, 
vartdsh truth when I speak of others. Houseman joined, and pre- 
sented to me this person. From the first I felt a dislike of the 
stranger, which indeed it was easy to account for. He wds of a 
careless and somewhat insolent manner. Bis Countenance Iras 
impressed with the lines and character of a thousand ricfB : jott 
read in the brow and eye the history of a sordid yet reckless fife. 
His conversation was repellent to me beyond expression. He 
uttered the meanest sentmients, and he chuckled over them as the 
maxims of a superior sagacity ; he avowed himself a knave upon 
system, and upon the lowest scale. To over-reach, to deceive, to 
elude, to shuffle, to fawn and to lie, were the arts io which he 
confessed vtith ho naked and cold a grossness/ that one pereeited 
that in the lone habits of debasement, he was unconscious of 
what was not aebased. Houseman seemed to draw him out: 
Clarke told us anecdotes of his rascality, and the distresses to 
which it had brought him ; and he limshed by saying : * Yet 
you see me now almost rich, and wholly ccmtented. I hare 
always been the luckiest of human beings : no matter whin 
ill chances to-day, good turns iip to-morrow. 1 confess that 1 
bring on myself the ill, and Providence sends mA the good/ 
We met accidentally more than once^ ahd his conversation was 
always of the same strain — ^his luck aiid his rascality : he had no 
other theme, and no other boast. And did not this aid the roioe 
of the tempter ? Was it not an ordination that called upon men to 
take fortune in their own hands: when Fate lavished her rewards 
on this low and creeping thing, that could only enter even Vice br 
its sewers and alleys? Was it worth while to be virtuous, ana 
look on, while the bad seized upon the feast of life ? This man 
was but moved by the basest passions, the pettiest desires : he 
gratified them, and fate smiled upon his daring. L who had shut 
out from my heart the poor temptations of sense — I, who fed only 
the most glorious visions, the most august desires — I, denied 
myself their fruition, trembling and spell-bound in the cerements 
of human laws, without hope, without reward— losing the very 
powers of virtue because I would not stray into crime ! 

'* These thoughts fell on me darkly and rapidly ; biit they led as 
yet to no result. I saw nothing beyond them. I suffered my 
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mUlgnntimu to gnaw mj heart ; and pireaerved the sqmo oalin and 
serene" demeanour which had grown with my growth of mind. 
Strange that while I upbraided Fate, I did not cease to love man- 
kind, f coveted — what? the power to serve them. I had been 
kind and loving to all things from a boy ; there was not a dumb 
animal that would not single me from a crowd as its protector,* and 
yet 1 was doomed — ^but I must pot forestall the dread catastrophe 
of my life. In returning, at ^ight, to my own home, from my 
long and solitary walks, I often passed the house in which Clarke 
lodged ; and sometimes I met him reeling by the door, insulting 
all who passed ; and yet ^eir resentment was absorbed in their 
disgust. 'And this loathsome and grovelling thing,' said I, inly, 
' sc^uanders on low e^oessep, wastes upon outrages to society, that 
with which I could make my soul as a burning lamp, that should 
shed a Hght over the world ! ' 

" There was that in the man's vices that revpl^d me far more 
than the vilLanv of Houseman. The latter had possessed few 
advantages of education; he descended tp no minutiaa of sin; he 
was a plain, blnnt, coarse wretdi, and his sense threw something 
respectable around his vices. But in Clarke you saw the traces of 
happier opportunities, of better educatioi^ ; it was in him not the 
coarseness of manner that displeased, it was the lowness of senti- 
ment that sickened me. Had Houseman money in ^s purse, he 
would have paid a debt and relieved a friend from mere indinerence ; 
not so the other. Had Clarke been overflowing with wealth, he 
wonld have slipped from a creditor and duped a friend ; there was 
a pitiful cunning in his nature, which made him regard the lowest 
meanness as the subtlest wit. His mind, >too, was not only deeded, 
but broken by his habits of life ; he had the laugh of the idiot at 
his own debasement. Houseman Was young— he might amend; but 
Clarke had grey hairs and dim eyes ; was old in constitution, if not 
vears ; and evervthing in' him was hopeless and contirmed : the 
leprosy was in tne system. Time, in this, has made Houseman 
what Clarke was then. 

*' One day, in passing through the street, though it was broad 
noop, I encountered CSarke in a state of intoxication, and talking 
to a crowd he had collected around him. I sought to pass in an 
opposite direction ; he would not suffer me ; he, whom t sickened 
to touch, to see, threw nimsplf in my way, and affected gibe and 
insult, nay, even threat. But when he came near, he shrank before 
the mere glance of my eve, and I passed on, unheeding him. The 
insult galled me; he nad taunted my poverty— poverty was a 
favourite Jest with him ; it galled me: anger? revenge ? no ! those 
passions I had never felt for any man* I could not rou^e them for 

* All the authentic anecdotes of Aram corroborate the fact of his natural grentle- 
ness to all thini^. A dexKymaxi ftbe Rev. Mr. Hinton) paid that he useH fre- 
quently to observe Aram, w^en walking in the garden, stoop down to remove a snail 
or worm from the path, to prevent Its being destroyed. Mr. Hinton ingeniously 
coi\]ectnred that Arum wished to atone for nis crime by showing mercy to every 
animal and insect ; but the &ct is, that there are several anecdote^ to show that 
he was equally humans ^ore the crime was coq;imitted. Such are the strange 
contradictions of the humain heart. 
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tliB firit time at nioh & caoie ; yet I was lowered is my own eyen, 
I was Btung. Poverty 1 he taunt me ! I waadered from the town, 
and pausea by the winding end shagged banks of the river. It wa« 
a (gloomy winter's day, the waters roiled on black and lulleii, and 
the dry Wves niatled desolately beneath my feet. Who shall tell 
wi that outward nature has no effect upon our mood } All oronnd 
seemed to frown upon my lot. I read in the faoe of hettren and 
earth a conirmatioc of tlie our« which man hath set upon poverty. 
T iiiji,. .' , r. ■■ iverhung the waters, and suffered my 

thoii^'lii . : i.i ..,tt«r silence of their course. I heard 

my uuuii. utL klu 1 iJl j> Londonmyonn, I turned, and House- 
nuin was by njy side. 

"'Whatl moralising?' snid he, with his mde smile. 

" I did not answer him. 

'"Louli," HLiid liL'. [iiihitinK! to lie waters, 'where yonder flah Ues 
waiting hi- jrr r iV-.i i r ly hi» kind. Come, you have rrad 
Niitui-'. ■ ■' ■■ .ify?' 

'"'Ih' J V I. .. ■.iijcest,' he renewed, 'ftilfilnot tiie object 

of their existence ; they seek to be wiser than thoir taribe, and are 
fode for their pains. Is it not so > I am a plain man and woold 

"BtUlIdidnotanawer. 

"' Yon are silent,' said he : 'do I offend you? ' 

'"Nor 

"'Now, then,' he continued, 'strange as it may eeem, we, <r> 
different in mind, are at this moment alike in fortunes. I have 
not a ^nea in the wide world ; you, perhaps are equally destitute. 
Hut mark the difibrenoe : I, the ignorant man, eie three days have 
passed, will have filled my puree ) you, the wise man, will be still 
as poor. Come, oast away your wisdom, and do as I do.' 

*''HowE' 

"Take from the niperfluitie* of others what fata necetsitie* 
crave. Hy horse, my pistol, a ready hand, a itontlieart, these are 
to me what coffers are to others. There is the chance of detection 
and of death ; I allow it ; but is not this chance better than some 
certainties!' 

" The tempter with the glorious face and the demon fangi rose 
again before me— and spoke in the robber's voice. 

"'Will you share the danger and the booty?' renewed House- 
man, in a bw voioa. 

" ' Speak out,' said I ; ' oiplain your parpose ! ' 

"Houseman's looks brightened. 

" ' Listen ! ' said he ; ' Clarke, despite his present wealth lawfully 
gained, is about to pntbin more ; ba has converted his leguiy into 
jewels ; he has borrowed other jewels on f^se pretenoes ; he intends 
to make these also his own, and to leave the town in the dead of 
niffht ; he has confided to me his purpose, and asked my aid. H« 
and I, be it known to yon, were friends of old ; we have shared 
together other dangers and other spoils. Now do you guen m^ 
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meaning? Jjei us ease hiin of his burden ! I offer to you the half; 
ehare the enterprise and its fruits.' 

"I rose, I walked away, I pressed zny hands on mv heart. 
Houseman saw the conHict ; he followed me ; he named the yalue 
of the prize he proposed to gain ; that which he called my share 
placed all my wishes within my reach ! — Leisure, independence, — 
Knowledge. The sublime discovery — ^the possession of the glorious 
Fiend. AIL all within my grasfh-and by a single deed— no frauds 
oft repeated— no sins lon^ continued— a single deed ! I breathed 
heavily — ^but the weight still lay upon my heart. I shut my eyes and 
shuddered — the mortol shuddered, but still the demon smiled. 

" ' Give me your hand,' said Houseman. 

" * No, no/ I said, breaking away from him. * I must pause— 
I must consider — I do not yet refuse, but I will not now decide.' 

" Housemad pressed, but I persevered in my determination ; — 
he would have threatened me, but my nature was haughtier than 
his, and I subdued him. It was agreed that he should seek me 
that nifi^ht and learn my choice — ^the next night was the one on 
which the robbery was to be committed. "We parted— I returned 
an altered man to my home. Fate had woven her mesh around me 
— a new incident had occurred which strengthened the web : there 
was a poor girl whom I had been accustomed to see in my walks. 
She supported her family by her dexteritv in making lace.— a 
quiet, patient-looking, gentie creature. Clarke had, a few days 
smce, under pretence of purchasino^ lace, decoyed her to his house 
(when all but himself were from nome), where he used tiie most 
brutal violence towards her. The extreme poverty of her parents 
had enabled him easily to persuade them to hush up the matter, 
but something of the story got abroad ; the poor girl was marked 
out for that gossip and scandal which among the very lowest 
classes are as coarse in the expression as mali^ant in the senti- 
ment ; and in the paroxysm of shame and despair, the unfortunate 
ffirl had that day destroyed herself. This melancholy event wrung 
forth from the parents the real story : the event and the story 
reached my ears in the very hour in which my mind was wavering 
io and fro. ' And it is to such uses,' said the tempter, * that this 
man puts his gold ! ' 

" Houseman came, punctual to our dark apiK)intment I gave 
him my hand in silence. The tragic end of nis victim, and the 
indignation it caused, made Clarke yet more eager to leave the 
town. He had settied with Houseman that he would abscond that 
very night, not wait for the next, as at first he had intended. His 
jewels and property were put in a small compass. He had arranged 
that he would, towards midnight or later, quit his lodging ; and 
about a mile from the town, Houseman had engaged to nave a 
chaise in readiness. For this service Clarke had promised Houseman 
a reward, with which the latter appeared contented. It was agreed 
that I should meet Houseman and Clarke at a certain spot in their 
way from the town. Houseman appeared at first fearftd lest I 
should relent and waver in my purpose. It is never so with men 
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whose thoughts are deet> and strong. To resolve was the arduons 
step— onoe resolved, and I cast not a look behind. Eonseman left 
me for the nresent. I could not rest in my chamber. I went 
forth a,nd walked about the town : the night deepened — ^I saw the 
lights in each house withdrawn, one by one, and at length all was 
hushed : — Silence and Sleep kept court over the aboaes of men. 
Nature never seemed to me to make so dread a pause. 

*' '4?he moon came out, but with a pale and sickly countenance. 
It was winter ; the snow, which had been falline towards eve, lay 
deep ui>on the gfoimd ; and the frost seemed to lock the universiu 
nature into the same dread tranquillity which had taken possession 
of my soul. 

'* Honseman was to have coiiie to me at midnight^ just before 
Clarke left nis house, but it was nearly two hours after that 




goin^ 

engaged, J recollect, at some distance xrop. the town, a^d have, J 
suppose, just returned. Will you admit Hr. Clarke and myself 
for a short time ?— for to tell you the truth,* said he, in a lower 
voice — * the watchman is about, and w© niust not be seen by himl 
I have told Clarke that he may trust you,— M^e are relatives ! * 

*' Clarke, who seemed strangely creauloi^s and indifft^rent, con- 
sidering the character of his associate,— but those whom Fate 
destroys she first blinds,— made the same request in a careless 
tone, assigning the same cause. Unwillingly, If. opened the door 
and admitted uiem. Vfo went up to my chamber. Clarke spoke 
with the utmost unconcern of the fraud he purposed, and with a 
heartlessness that made my veins boil, of the poor wretch his 
brutality had destroyed. They stayed for nearly an hour, for the 
watchman remained some tim^ in that beat — and then Houseman 
asked me to accompany them a little way out of the town. Clarke 
seconded the request. We walked forth ; the rest — ^why need I 
tell !— I cannot— God. I cannot ! Houseman lied in the court. 
I did hot stiike the blow — I never designed a murder. Crime 
enough in a robber's deed ! He fell— he grasped mv hand, raised 
not to strike but to shield him ! Never more has the right hand 
cursed by that dying clasp been given in pledge of human faith 
and friendship. "But the deed was done, and the robber's comrade, 
in the eyes of man and law, was the murderer's accomplice. 

" Houseman divided the booty : my share he buried in the earth, 
leaving me to withdraw it when I chose. There, perhaps, it lies 
still. I never touched what I had murdered my own life to gain. 
His share, by the aid of a gipsy has; ^th whom he had deaHngs, 
Houseman removed to London. And now* mark what poor strug- 
riers we are in the eternal web of destiny ! Three davs after that 
deed, a relation who neglected me in life, died, and left me wealth ! 
wealth at least to me ! — ^Wealth, greater than that for which 

1 had - — : 1 Tbe news fell on me as a thunderbolt. Had I 

waited but three little days ! Just Heaveii ! when they told ms, I 
thought T heard the devils laugh out at the fool who had boasted 
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wisdom. Had I waited but tliree days, three little days !— Had 
but a dream been sent me, had but my heart cried within me, — 
* Thou hast suffered long, tarry yet ! *♦ No, it was for this, for 
the gruilt and its penance, for the wasted life and the shameful 
death — with all my thirst for good, my dreams of glory — ^that I 
was bom, that I was marked from my m*st sleep in the cradle I 

"The disappearance of Clarke of course created great excite- 
ment ; those whom he had over-reached had naturally an interest 
in discovering him. Some vague surmises that he might have been 
made away with were rumoured abroad. Houseman and I, owing 
to some concurrence of circumstance, were examined,-;-not that 
suspicion attached to me before or after the examination. That 
ceremony ended in nothing. Houseman did not betray himself: 
and I, who from a boy had mastered my passions, could xnaster 
also the nerves, by which passions are betrayed : but I read in the 
face of the woman with whom I lodged that I was suspected. 
Houseman told me that she had openly expressed her suspicion to 
him ; nay, he entertained some design against heir life, which he 
naturcdly abandoned on quitting the town. This he did soon after- 
wards. I did not linger long behind him. I received my legacy, 
and departed on foot to Scotland. And now I was above want- 
was I at rest ? Not yet. 1 felt urged on to wander — Cain|s curse 
descends to Cain's children. I fi*avelled for some considerable 
time, — ^I saw men and cities, and I opened a new volume in my 
kind. It was strange : but before the deed, I was as a child in the 
ways of the world, and a child, despite my knowledge, might have 
duped me. The moment after it, a ught broke upon me, — ^it seemed 
as if my eyes were touched with a onarm, and rendered capable of 
piercing the hearts of men ! Yes, it was a charm, — a new charm— 
it was Stjspicigk ! I now practised myseK in the use of arms, — 
they made my sole companions. Peaceful as I seemed to the world, 
I felt there was that eternally within me with which the world was 
at war. 

*' And what became of the superb ambition which had undone 
me ? Where vanished that Grand Discovery which was to benefit 
the world ^ The ambition died in remorse, and the vessel that 
should have borne me to the far Land of Science, lay rotting piece- 
meal on a sea of blood. The Past destroyed my old heritage in the 

* Aram has hitherto been suffered to tell his own tale Trithoat comment or inter- 
ruption. The chain of reasonings, the metaphysical labyrinth of defence and motive, 
which he wrought around his guilt, it was, in justice to him, necessary to give at 
length, in order to throw a clearer light on his character— and lighten, perhaps, in 
some measure, the colours of his crime. No moral can be more Impressive than 
that which teaches how man can entangle himself m his own sophisms — that moral 
,is better, viewed aright, than volumes of homilies. But here I must pause for 
one moment, to bid the reader remark, that that event which confirmed Aram in 
the bewildering doctrines of his pernicious fatalism, ought rather to inculcate the 
divine virtue — the foundation of all virtues. Heathen or Christiui— that which 
Epictetus made clear, and Christ sacred— FoariTCDK. The reader will note, that 
the answer to the reasonings that probably conmnced the mind of Aram, and 
blinded him to his crime, may be found in the change of feelings by which the 
crime was followed. I must apologize for this interruption— -it seemed to me 
advisable in this place. 

U 
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Future. The ooiiBoioufiiiess that at any hour, in ths possesBlon of 
honours, by the hearth of love, I might be dragged Isrth and pro- 
claimed a murderer ; that I held my life, my reputation, at the 
breath of accident ; that in the moment I least dreamed o^ the 
earth might yield its dead, and the gibbet demand its Yiotim : — 
this could I feel— all this — and not see a spectre in thd place of 
science i — a spectre that walked by my side, that slept in my bed, 
that rose from my books, that glided between me and the stars of 
heaven, that stole alon^ the flowers, and withered their sweet 
breath ; that whispered m my ear, * Toil, fool, and be wine ; tbe 
gift of Wisdom is to place us above the reach of fcnrtune, but thou 
art her veriest minion I ' Yes ; I paused at last from my wander- 
ings, and surrounded myself with books, and knowledge became 
once more to me what it had been, a thirst ; but not what it had 
been, a reward. I occupied my thoughts, I laid up new hoards 
within my mind, I looked around, and I saw few whose stores were 
like my own ; but^-gone for ever the sublime desire of applving 
wisdom to the service of mankind } Mankind had grown my foes. 
I looked upon them with other eyes. I knew that learned witiiin 
me that secret which, if bared to day, would make them loathe and 
hate me, — ^yea, though I coined my future life into one series of 
benefits to them and their posteritjr I Was not this thon^t enough 
to quell my ardour— to chiU activity into rest? The brighter ue 
honours I might win--the greater the services I mig^t bsBtow on 
the world, the more dread and fearful miffht be my fall at last ! 
I might be but piling up the scaffold from wnich I was to be hurled ! 
Possessed by these thoughts, a new view of human affiurs suc- 
ceeded to my old aspirings: — the moment a man feels that an 
object has ceased to charm, his reasonings reoonoile himself to 
his loss. * Why,' said I ; * why flatter myself that I can serve, 
that I can enlighten mankind ? Are we fdlly sure that individual 
wisdom has ever, in reality, done so ? Are we really better because 
Newton lived, and happier because Bacon thought ? ' These freez- 
ing reflections pleased the present state of my mind inore than the 
warm and yearning enthusiasm it had formerly nourished. Mere 
worldly amoition from a boy I had disdained ;— the true worth of 
sceptres and crowns, the disquietude of power, the humiUationB of 
vanitsr, had never been disguised from my sight. Intelleotoal 
ambition had inspired me. I now regarded it equally as a delusion. 

^Jpted light solely for my own som to bathe m, 

. Best now became to me the sole to kalon, the sole 'charm of 
o^^istenoe. I grew enamoured of the doctrine of those old mystics 
who have placed happiness only in an even and balanced quietude. 
And where but in utter loneliness was that quietude to be enjoyed ? 
1 no longer wondered that men in former times, when consumed bv 



iu *T'^"*"^ oeepiy ixouoiea — ^ugni gneis ny to me crowa, neroe 
^^^hts must battle themselves to rest. Many years had flown, 
*^d 1 had made my hdme in many pUees. All that was tnibulfint, 
u not all that was unquiet, in my recollections, had died away. 
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Time had liilled me into a sense of seoitritF. I breathed more 
freely. I sometimes stole &om the past. »ince T had quitted 
Knaresborough, chance had often thrown it in my power to serve my 
brethren— not by wisdom, but by charity or courage — by individuiu 
acts that it sooUied me to remember. If the grand aim of eu- 
lighteniiM: a world was gone, if to so enlarged a benevolence had 
sucoeedea apathy or despair, still the man, the human man, dung 
to my heart ; stul was I as prone to pity, as nrompt to defend, as 
glad to cheer, whenever the vicissitudes of life afforded me the 
occasion ; and to poverty, most of all, my hand never dosed. For 
oh! what a terrible devil creeps into that man's soul who sees 
famine at hia door. One tender act and how many black designs, 
struggling into life within, you maj crush for ever ! He who 
deems the world his foe, — convince htm that he has one Mend, and 
it is like snatching a dacrger from his hand ! 

" I came to a beautifiu and remote part of the country. Walter 
Lester, I came to Qrassdale ! — ^the enchanting scenery around, the 
sequestered and deep retirement of the place, arrested me at once. 
* Ajid am<mg these valleys,' I said, ' will I linp^r out the rest of my 
life, and amcNog these quiet graves shall mme be dug, and my 
secret shall die with me ! " 

"I rented tlie londy houBe in which I dwelt when you first 
knew me, thither I transported my books and instruments of 
iBoience, and a deep quiet, almost amounting to content, fell like a 
sweet sleep upon mv soul ! 

" In this state of mind, the most free from memory that I had 
known for twelve years, I first saw Madeline Lester. Even with 
'that first time a sudden and heavenly light seemed to dawn 
imon me. Her face — its still, its ser^ie, its touching beauty — 
shone down on my desolation like a dream of mercy — ^like a 
hope of pardon. My heart wanned as I beheld it, mjrpulse woke 
from its even slowness. I was young once more. Young! the 
youth, the freshness, the ardour — ^not of the frame only, but of the 
soul. But I then only saw, or iqwke to her — scarce knew her — not 
loved her — nor was it often that we met. The south wind stirred 
the dark waters of my mind, but it passed, and all became hushed 
again. It was not for two years uom the time we first saw each 
other, that accident brought us closely together. I pass over the rest. 
We loved ! Yet, oh what struggles were mine during the progress 
of that love ! How unnatural did it seem to me to yield to a passion 
that united me with my kind ; and as I loved her more, how far 
more torturing grew my fear of the future ! That which had almost 
slept before awoke again to terrible life. The soil that covered the 
past might be riven, the dead awake, and that ghastly chasm 
separate me for ever from hes } What a doom, too, might I bring 
upon that breast which had begun so confidingly to love mo ! 
Often— often I resolved to fly— to forsake her—to seek some desert 
spot in the distant parts of the world, and never to be betrayed 
again into human emotions ! But as the bird flutters in the net, as 
the hare doubles from its pursuers, I did but wrestle, I did but trifle 
with an ineBi6tiU.e doom. Mark how strange tire tiie coincidences 

u 2 
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of Fate — Fate that gives us wamings, and takes away the power to 
obey them — the idle prophetess, the juggling fiend ! On tne same 
evening that brought me acquainted with Madeline Lester, House- 
man, led by schemes of fraud and violence into that part of the 
country, discovered and sought me ! Imagine my feelings, when 
in the nueJi of night I opened the door of my lonely home to his 
summons, and by the light of that moon which had witnessed so 
never-to-be-forgotten a companionship between us, beheld my 
accomplice in murder after the lapse of so many years. Time and 
a course of vice had changed, and hardened, and lowered his 
nature : and in the power, — ^at the wiU — of that nature, I beheld 
myself abruptly placed. He passed that night under my roof. He 
was poor. 1 gave him what was in my hands. He promised to 
leave that part of England — ^to seek me no more. 

** The next day I could not bear my own thoughts, the revul- 
sion was too sudden, too full of turbulent, fierce, torturing emo- 
tions ; I fled for a short relief to the house to which Madeline's 
father had invited me. But in vain I sought, by wine, by con- 
verse, by human voices, human kindness, to fly the ghost that had 
been raised from the grave of time. I soon returned to my own 
thoughts. I resolved to wrap myself once more in the solitude of 
mv heart. But let me not repeat what I have said before, some^ 
what prematurely, in my narrative. I resolved — ^I struggled in 
vain : Fate had ordained that the sweet life of Madeline Lester 
should wither beneath the poison tree of mine. Houseman sought 
me a^ain; and now came on the humbling part of crime, its tow 
calculations, its poor defence, its paltry tnokery, its mean hypo- 
crisy ! They made my chiefest penance ! I was to evade, to beguile, 
to buy into silence, this rude and despised ruffian. No matter now 
to repeat how this task was fcdfilled : I surrendered nearly my all 
on the condition of his leaving England for ever : not till I thought 
that condition already fulfilled, tdl the day had passed on which 
he should have left England, did I consent to allow Madeline's fate 
to be irrevocably woven with mine. 

** How often, when the soul sins, are her loftiest feelings 
punished through her lowest ! To me, lone, rapt, for ever on the 
wing to unearthly speculation, galling, and humbling was it, in- 
deed, to be suddenly called &om the emmence of thought, to bcurter. 
La pounds and pence, for life, and with one like Houseman ! These 
are the curses that deepen the tragedy of life, by grinding down 
our pride. But I wander back to what I have before said. I was 
to marry Madeline, — I was once more jjoor, but want did not rise 
before me ; I had succeeded in obtaining the promise of a com- 
petence from one whom ^rou know. For tiiat which I had once 
sought to force from my kind, I asked now, not with the spirit of 
the beggar, but of the just claimant, and in that spirit it was 
granted. And now I was really happy ; Houseman I believed removed 
lor ever from my path ! Madeline was about to be mine : I surren- 
dered myseK to love, and, blind and deluded, I wandered on, and 
awoke on the brink of that precipice into which I am about to 
•nlnncTA You know the rest. But oh ! what now was my horror I 
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It had not been a mere worthless, isolated nnit in creation that I 
had seen blotted out of the sum of Hfe. The murder done in my 
presence, and of which law would deem me the accomplice, had 
been done upon the brother of him whose child was my betrothed ! 
Mysterious avenger— relentless Fate ! How, when I deemed myself 
the farthest from her, had I been sinking into her grasp ! How 
incalculable — ^how measureless — how viewless tiie consequences of 
one crime, even when we think we have weighed them all with 
scales that would have turned with a hair's weight! Hear me — as 
the voice of a man who is on the brink of a world, the awful nature 
of which reason cannot pierce — ^hear me ! when your heart tempts 
to some wandering from the line allotted to the rest of men, and 
whispers, * This may be crime in others, but is not so in thee ; or, 
it is Dut one misdeed, it shall entail no other,' — ^tremble ; cling 
fast, fast to the path you are lured to leave. Remember me ! 

" But in this state of mind I was yet forced to play the hypocrite. 
Had I been alone in the world — ^had Madeline and Lester not been 
to me what they were, I might have disproved the charge of fellow- 
ship in murder — I miffht have wrung from the pale lips of House- 
man the actual truth — ^but though I might clear myself as the 
murderer, I must condemn myselt as the robber — and m avowal of 
that lesser gmlt, though I might have lessened the abhorrence of 
others, I should have inflicted a blow, worse than that of my death 
itself, on the hearts of those who deemed me sinless as themselves. 
Their eyes were on me; their lives were set on my complete 
aoquittal, less even of life than honour ; my struggle against truth 
was less for myself than them. My detence mlfllled its end : 
Madeline died without distrusting the innocence of him she loved. 
Lester, unless you betray me, will die in the same belief. In truth, 
since the arts of hypocrisy have been commenced, the pride of con- 
sistency would have made it sweet to me to leave the world in a 
like error, or at least in doubt. For you I conquer that desire, the 
proud man's last frailty. And now my tale is done. From what 
passes at this instant within my heart, I lift not the veil ! Whether 
beneath be despair or hope, or fiery emotions, or one settled and 
ominous calm, matters not. My last hours shall not belie my life ; 
on ti^e verge of death I will not play the dastard, and tremble at 
the Dim Unknown. Perhaps I am not without hope that the Oreat 
and Unseen Spirit, whose emanation within me I nave nursed and 
worshipped, though erringly and in vain, may see in his fallen crea- 
ture one bewildered by his reason rather than yielding to his vices. 
The guide I received from heaven betrayed me, and I was lost ; 
but I have not plunged wittingly from crime to crime. Against 
one guilty deed, some good, and much suffering, may be set ; and 
dim and afar off from my allotted bourn, I may behold in her 
glorious home the face of her who tauffht me to love, and who, 
even there, could scarce be blessed witnout shedding the light of 
her divine forgiveness upon me. Enough ! ere you break this seal, 
my doom rests not with man nor earth. The burning desires I have 
known — the resplendent visions I have nursef—tiie sublime 
aspirings that have lifted me so often from sense and clay,— these 
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tell me, that whether for good or ill, I am the thioff of aa Ittmor* 
tality, and the oreatnre of a God ! Ab men of the oM wisdom drew 
their garments around their face, and sat down ccdleotedly to die, 
I wrap myself in the settled resignation of a soul firm to the last^ 
and taking not from man's yengeanoe eren the method of its die- 
missaL Ihe oonrses of my life I swayed with my own hand; 
from my own hand shall oome the manner and moment of my death ! 

"EuGEKS Abxk 
•*Augu»t, 1759." 

On the da^ after that eyening in which Aram had ^yen the 
aboye oonfession to Walter Lester — on the day of execution, when 
Ihey entered the condemned cell, they found uie nrisoner lying on 
the bed : and when they approached to take on the irona. they 
found that he neither stirred nor answered to their call. They 
attempted to raise him, and he then uttered some words in a feiint 
yoioe. They peroeiyed that he was ooyered with blood. He had 
opened his yeins in two places in the arm with a sharp instrument 
which he had oontriyed to conceal. A surgeon was instantly sent 
for, and by the customary applications the prisoner in some measuTB 
was brouffht to himself. Besolyed not to defraud the law of its 
yictinii they bore b^, though he appeared unconscious of all 
around, to the fatal spot. But when ne arriyed at that dread 
place, his sense suddenly seemed to return. He looked hastily 
round the throng that swayed and murmured below, and a £unt 
flush rose to his cheek : he oast his .-eyes impatiently aboye, and 
breathed hard and oonyulsiyely. The dire preparations were 
made, completed ; but the prisoner drew back for an instant,*-^was 
it from mortal fear ? He motioned to the clergyman to approach, 
as if about to whisper some last request in his ear. The clergyman 
bowed his head,— there was a minute's awful pause — ^Aram seemed 
to struggle as for words, when, suddenly throwing himself back« a 
bright mumphant smile flashed oyer his whole laoe. With that 
smue the haughty spirit passed away, and the law's last indigfnity 
was wreaked upon a breathless corpse I 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

AKB LAST. 

THB TJIATXLUS&'S B1STIT11K.--THB OOTTNTBT VILIiAOX ONCB MOBX 
yi8ITBD.-^IT8 IKHABITAITTS. — THB BBMBXBBBBD BBOOK. — THB 
PX8BBTBD 1IAN0B«H0T78X.*-THB CHI7BCETABD.— THB TBATBLLBB 
BBStTHBS HIS JOUBNXT.--THB OOtJHTBT TOWN.— A MXBTINO OF 
TWO LOTBBa AFTBB LONO AB8XK0B AKD HUCK SOBBOW. *-CON- 
CLtrslOK. 



The lopped tree In time may grow again, 
Most naked plants renew both firnlt and flower j 
The sorriest wight may find release from pain. 
The driest soil suck in some moistening shower : 
Time goes by turns, and chances change by couraa 
From fool to tB^r.—Robert 8&uthweU. 



SoMSTncES, towards tlie end of a ^loomv day, the son, before but 
dimly yisible, breaki suddenly out, and where before you had 
noticed only the sterner outline of the mountains, you turn with 
relief to the lowlier features of the vale. 80 in this record of crime 
and sorrow, the ray that breaks forth at the close, brings into 
gentle light the shapes which the earlier darkness had obscured. 

It was some years after the date of the last event we have 
recorded, and it was a fine warm noon in the happy month of May, 
when a horseman rode slowly through the long, straggling village 
of Grassdide. He was a man, though in the prime of youth (for he 
might yet want some two years of thirty), who bore the steady and 
earnest air of one who has wresQed the world ; his eye keen but 
tranquil : his sunburnt though handsome features, which thought, 
or eaxe, had despoiled of the roundness of their early contour, 
leaving the cheek somewhat sunken, and the lines somewhat 
marked, were characterised by a grave, and at that moment by a 
melancholy and soft expression ; and now, as his horse proceeded 
slowly through the green lane, which at every vista gave glimpses 
of rich verdant valleys, the sparkling river, or the orchard ri|>e 
with the fragrant blossoms of spring, his head drooped upon his 
breast, and the tears started to nis eyes. The dress of the horse- 
man was of foreign fashion, and at that day, when the garb still 
denoted the calling, sufficiently military to show the profession he 
had belonged to. And well did the garb become the short dark 
moustaohei the nnewy chest, and length of limb, of the young 
horseman : recommenaations, the two iatter> not despised in the 
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court of the great Frederic of Prussia, in whose service he had 
borne arms. He had commenced his career in that battle ter-j 
minating in the signal defeat of the bold Dann, when the fortones 
of that gallant general paled at last before the star of the greatest 
of modem kinffs. The peace of 1763 had lefk Frossia in the aniet 
enjoyment of tiie glory she had obtained, and the young English- 
man took the advantage it afforded him of seeing, as a traveller, 
not despoiler, the rest of Euroi)e. 

The adventure and the excitement of travel pleased, and left 
TiJTn even now uncertain whether or not his present return to 
England would be for long. He had not been a week returned, 
and to this part of his native country he had hastened at once. 

He checked his horse as he now passed the memorable sign that 
yet swung before the door of Peter Dealtry ; and there, under the 
shade of the broad tree, now budding into all its tenderest verdure, 
a pedestrian wayfarer sat enjoying the rest and coolness of his 
shelter. Our horseman cast a look at the open door, across which, 
in the bustle of housewifery, female forms now and then glanced 
and vanished, and presently he saw Peter himself saunter forth 
to chat willi the traveller oeneath his tree. And Peter Dealtry 
was the same as ever, only he seemed perhaps shorter and thinner 
thcoi of old, as if Time did not so much break as gradually wear 
away mine host's slender person. 

The horseman gazed for a moment, but observing Peter return 
the gaze, he turned aside his head, and, putting his horse into a 
canter, soon passed out of ooffnisance of the " Spotted Dog." 

He now came in sight of tne neat white cottage of the old corpo- 
ral ; and there, leaning over the pale, a crutch under one arm, and 
his friendly pipe in one comer of his shrewd mouth, was the 
corporal himself. Perched upon the railing in a semi-dose, the 
ears down, the eyes closed, sat a large brown cat : poor Jacobina, it 
was not thyself ! death spares neither cat nor king ; but thy vir- 
tues lived in thy firandchild ; and thy grandchild (as age brings 
dotage) was lovea even more than tnee by the worthy corporal. 
Long may thy race flourish ! for at this day it is not extinct. 
Kature rarely inflicts barrenness on the feline tribe; they are 
essentially made for love, and love's soft cares ; and a cat's lineage 
ouUives the lineage of kaisars ! 

At tlie sound of hoofs, the corporal turned his head, and he looked 
long and wistfully at the horseman, as, relaxing his horse's pace 
into a walk, our traveller rode slowly on. 

** 'Fore George," muttered the corporal, " a fine man— a very fine 
man : 'bout my inches — augh ! " 

A smile, but a very faint smile, crossed the lip of the horsenmn, 
as hoffazed on the figure of the stalwart corporal. 

" He eyes me hard," thought he ; ** yet he does not seem to 
remember me. I must be greatly changed. 'Tis fortunate, how- 
ever, that I am not recognised : fain, indeed, at this time, would I 
come and go unnoticed and alone." 

The horseman fell into a reverie, which was broken by the mur- 
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muT of the Bunuy riynlet, fretting oyer each little obstaole it met, 
— the happy and spoiled ohild of Nature ! That murmur rane on 
the horseman's ear like a yoiee from his boyhood ; how famuiar 
was it, how dear ! No haunting tone of music ever recalled so 
rufidiing a host of memories and associations, as that simple, rest- 
less, ererlasting sound I Everlasting !— all had changed, — the 
trees had sprung up or decayed — some cottages around were ruins, 
— some new ana unfamiliar ones supplied their place; and, on 
the stranger himself— on all those wnom the sound recalled to his 
heart— Time had been, indeed, at work ; but, with the same ex- 
ulting bound and happy voice, that litde brook leaped along its 
wav. Ages hence, may the course be as glad, and the murmur as 
full of mirth ! They are blessed things, those remote and un- 
changing streams ! — ^thej fill us with the same love as if they were 
living creatures ! — and in a green comer of the world there is one, 
that, for my part, I never see without forgetting myself to tears — 
tears that I would not lose for a king's ransom ; tears that no other 
sight or sound could call from their source ; tears of what afiection, 
what soft reffret ; tears through the soft mists of which I behold 
what I have lost on earth and nope to regain in heaven ! 

The traveUer, after a brief pause, continued his road ; and now 
he came full upon the old manor-house. The weeds were grown 
np in the garden, the mossed paling was broken in many places, 
the house itself was shut up, and the sun glanced on the aeepsnnk 
casements, without finding its way into the desolate interior. Hi&^h 
above the old hospitable gate hung a board, announcing that the 
house was for sale, and referring the curious or the speculating to 
the attorney of the neighbouring town. The horseman signed 
heavily, ana muttered to himself ; then, turning up the road that 
led to tne back entrance, he came into the courtyard, and, leading 
his horse into an empty stable, he proceeded on foot through the 
dismantled 'premises, pausing with every moment, and holding a 
sad and ever-changing commune with himself. An old woman, a 
slaranger to him, was the sole inmate of the house ; and^ imagining 
he came to buy, or, at least, examine, she conducted him through 
the house, pointing out its advantages, and lamenting its dilapi- 
dated state. Our traveller scarcely heard her : but when he came 
to one room, which he would not enter till the last (it was the 
little parlour in which the once happy family had been wont to 
sit), he sank down in the chair that nad been Lester's honoured 
seat, and, covering his face with his hands, did not move or 
look up for several moments. The old woman gazed at him with 
surprise. — "Perhaps, sir, you knew the feanily ? — ^they were greatly 
beloved." 

The traveller did not answer ; but when he rose, he muttered to 
himself, — *' No ; the experiment is made in vain ! Never, never 
could I live here again — ^it must be so — ^the house of my forefathers 
must pass into a stranger's hands." With this reflection he hur- 
. ried m)m the house, and, re-entering the garden, turned through 
a littie gate that swung half open on its shattered hinges, and led 
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into the gieen and quiet Banetnaxies of the dead. The aame toacli- 
ing ohaneter of deep and ondiatorbed repose that hallows the 
oonntry ehnrohyaid, — and that one more than most, — ^y^et bzooded 
there, aa when, yean ago, it woke his young mind to xeflectkHi, 
then nnminffled with regret. 

He passed oyer the mde monnds of earth fhot covered the de- 
ceased poor, and pansed at a tomb of higher, though but of simple 
pretensions ; it wsd not yet di8Coloni«a by the dews and seasons, 
and the short insoripiion traced upon it was strikingly l^ble in 
comparison with tiiose aroond : — 



Rowland Lbstkr, 
Obiit 17(S», Kt. 64. 

Blessed are fhey that motmi, for fhey shall 
beeomforted. 



By that tomb the trayeller remained in undisturbed contempla- 
tion for some time ; and when he turned, all the swarthy colour 
had died from his cheek, his eyes were dim, and the wonted pride 
of a young man's step and a soldier's bearing was gone from his 
mien. 

As he looked u^, his eye caught afar, embedded among the soft 
verdure of the spnng, one lone and gre^ house, from whose chim- 
ney there arose no smoke— sad, inhospitable, dismantled as that 
beside which he now stood ; — as if the curse which had fallen on 
the inmates of either mansion s^ climg to either roof. One hasty 
glance only, the traveller gave to the solitary and distant abode, — 
and then started and quickened his pace. 

On re-entering lie stables, the traveller found the corporal 
examining his horse from head to foot with great cafe and atten- 
tion. 

*' Gbod hoofs, too, humph ! " quoth the corporal, as he released 
the front leg j and, turning round, saw, with some little confusion, 
the owner of the steed he had been honouring with so minute a 
survey. " Oh — augh ! looking at the beastie, sir, lest it might have 
cast a shoe. Thought your honour might want some intelligent 
person to show you the premises, if so be you have come to buy j no- 
thing but an old 'oman there ; dare say your honour does not like 
old *omen — augh ! ** 

** The owner is not in these parts ? *' said the horseman. 

" No, over seas, sir ; a fine youn^ gentleman, but hasty ; and — 
and — ^but Lord bless me ! sure — ^no, it can't be — yes, now you turn 
— ^it is— it is my young master ! ** So saying, the corporal, roused 
into affection, nobbled up to the wanderer, and seized and kissed 
his hand. '* Ah, sir, we shall be glad indeed, to see you back 
after such doings. But all 's forgotten now and gone by — augh ! 
Poor Miss EUinor, how happy she'll be to see your honour. Ah J 
how she be changed surely ! 
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** ChaiiMd ; ay, I make no doubt ! What ? does she look in weak 
health?" 

'^ Ko ; as to that, yonr honour, she he winsome enongh still," 
quoth the ooiporal, smacking his lips ; " I seed her the week afore 

last, when I went over to , for I suppose you knows as she 

lives there, all alone like, in a small house, with a green rail afore 
it, and a brass knooker on the door, at toj> of the town, with a fine 
-view of the hills in front ? Well, sir, I seed her, and mighty- 
handsome she looked, though a, little thinner than she was; birt 
for all that she he greatly changed." 

"How! for the worse?" 

" For the worse, indeed," answered the corporal, assuming an 
air of melanoholy and graye signifioanoe ; she be grown so 
religious^ sir. think of that— augk— bother— whangh I " 

"Is that all?" said Walter, relieyed, and with a slight smile. 
" And she lives alone ?" 

" Quite, poor young ladr, as if she had made up her mind 
to be an old maid; though I know as how she refused Squire 
Enyyett of the Grange; — waiting for your honour's return, 
mavhap ! " 

"Lead out the horse, Bunting ; but stay, I am sorrv to see you 
with a crutch ; what's the cause ? no accident, I trust ? 

" Merely rheumatics— will attack the youn^st of us ; never 
been quite myself since I went a travelling with your honour — 
augh I~without going to Lunnun arter all. JBut I shall be stronger 
next year, I dare to say ! " 

" I hope you will, fiunting. And Miss Lester lives alone, you 
say?" 

Ay ; and for all she be so religious, the poor about do bless her 
very footsteps. She does a power of good ; she ffave me half a 
guinea last Tuesday fortnight ; an excellent young lady, so sensible 

" Thank you ; I can tighten the girths ! — so ! — ^there. Bunting, — 
there's somelliing for old companionship's sake." 

" Thank your honour ; you be too good, always was— baugh ! 
But I hoi)e8 your honour be a coming to live here now ; 'twill 
make things nnile again ! " 

" No, Bunting, I fear not," said Walter, spurring through the 
gates of the yam. — " Good day." 

" Au^h, tnen," cried the corporal, hobbling breathlessly after 
him, " if so be as I shan't see your honour agin, at which I am ex- 
tramely consamed, will your honour recollect your promise, touch- 
tng the 'tato ground ? The steward. Master fiailey, 'od rot him ! 
has clean forgot it— augh ! " 

" The same old man, Bunting, eh ? Well, make your mind easy ; 
it shall be done." 

" Lord bless your honour's good heart; thank ye; and — and" 
laying his hand on the bridle — " your honour did say the bit cot 
should be rent-free ? You see, your honouy," quoth the corporal, 
drawing up with a grave smile, " I may many some day or other, 
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and have a large fomily ; and the rent won't set so easy then — 
auR:h ! " 

" Let go the reign, Bunting — and consider yonr hoose rent-free.** 

** And your honour — and ** 

But Walter was already in a brisk trot;. and the remaining 
petitions of the corporal died in empty air. 

'* A good day's work, too," muttered Jacob, hobbling homeward. 
"What a green un *tis, still! Never be a man of the world — 
augh!** 

!For two hours Walter did not relax the rapidity of his pat^e ; 
and when he did so at the descent of a steep hill, a small country 
town lay before him, the sun glittering on its single spire, ancl 
lighting up the long, clean, centre street, with the good old-iashioned 
garden stretching behind each house, and detached cottages around, 
peeping forth here and there from the blossoms and verdure of the 
young May. He rode into the yard of the principal inn, and 
putting up his horse, inquired, in a tone that he persuaded himself 
was the tone of indifference, for Miss Lester's house. 

" John," said the landlady (landlord there was none), summon- 
ing a little boy of about ten years old — " run on and show this 
gentleman the good lady*s house: and — stay — his honour will 
excuse you a moment— just take up the nosegay you cut for her this 
morning : she loves flowers. Ah ! sir, an excellent young lady is 
Miss Lester,** continued the hostess, as the boy ran back for the 
nosegay : " so charitable, so kind, so meek to all. Adversity, they 
say, softens some characters ; but she must always have been good. 
Well, God bless her ! and that every one must say. My boy John, 
sir, — ho is not eleven yet, come next August-4i 'cute boy, calls 
her the ppood lady : we now always call her so here. Come, John, 
that's nght. You stay to dine here, sir ? Shall I put down a 
chicken?" 

At the farther extremity of the town stood Miss Lester's dwelling. 
It was the house in which her father had spent his last days ; 
and there she had continued to reside, when left by his death to a 
small comi>etence, which Walter, then abroad, had x>ersuaded her 
(for her pride was of the right kind) to suffer him, though but 
slightly, to increase. It was a detached and small building, stand- 
ing a httle from the road ; and Walter paused for some moments 
at the garden-gate, and gazed round him before he followed his 
young guide, who, trippinflr lightly up the gravel- walk to the door, 
rang the bell, and inquired if Miss Lester was within? 

W alter was left for some moments alone in a little parlour : he 
required those moments to recover himself from the past, that rushed 
sweepingly over him. And was it — ^yes, it was Ellinor that now 
stood before him ! — Changed she was, indeed ; the slight ml had 
budded into woman ; changed she was, indeed ; the bound nad for 
ever left that step, once so elastic with hope ; the vivacity of the 
quick, dark eye was soft and quiet ; the rich colour had given place 
to a hue fainter, though not less lovely. But to repeat in verse 
what is poorly bodiedmrth in prose— 
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' And years hafi passed, and thus they met again. 
/ The wmd had swept along the flower since then . 

O'er her fair cheek a paler lastre Spread, 
As if the white rose triumph'd o'er the red. 
No more she walked exulting on the air, 
light though her step, there was a lang^uor there. 
No more — her spirit bursting from its bound — 
She stood, like Hebe, scattering smiles around." 

" Ellinor ! " said "Walter, moumfally, " thank God ! we meet at 
last." 

" That voice — that feiee — my cousm — ^my dear, dear Walter ! " 

AH reserve, all consciousness fled in the delight of that moment ; 
and Ellinor leaned her head upon his shoulder, and scarcely felt 
the kiss that he pressed upon hei: lips. 

*' And so long absent ! " said Ellinor, reproachfully. 

** But did you not tell me that the blow that had fallen on our 
house had smcken from you all thoughts of love — ^had divided 
us for ever } And what, Ellinor, was England or home without 
you?" 

" Ah ! " said EUinor, recovering herself, and a deep paleness 
succeeding to the warm and delighted flush, that had been conjured 
to her cheek, " do not revive the past ; I have soupht for years — 
lonj^, solitary, desolate years — to escape from its dark recol- 
lections ! " ^ ^ 

" You speak wisely, dearest Ellinor ; let us assist each other in 
doing so. We are alone in the world — let us unite our lots. 
Never, through all I have seen and felt, — ^in the starry night- 
watch of camps — ^in the blaze of courts — by the sunny groves of 
Itfdy — ^in the deep forests of the Hartz— ^never have 1 forgotten 
you, my sweet and dear cousin. Your image has linked itself 
indLssolubly with all I conceived of home and happiness, and a 
ti*aDquil and peaceful future ; and now I return, and see you and 
find you changed, but oh, how lovebr ! Ah, let us not part again ! 
A consoler, a guide, a soother, lather, brother, husband, — all 
this my heart whispers I could be to you ! " 

Ellinor turned away her face, but her heart was very full. The 
solitary years that had passed over her since they last met, rose 
up before her. The only living image that had mingled through 
those years with tiie dreams of the departed, was his who now 
knelt at her feet ; — ^her sole friend— her sole relative — ^her first—her 
last love ! Of all the world, he was the only one with whom she 
could recur to the past ; on whom she might repose her bruised, 
but still unconquered affections. And Walter knew by that 
blush — ^that sigh — ^that tear, that he was remembered— that ne was 
beloved— that nis cousin was his own at last ! 

" But before you end," said my friend, to whom I showed the 
above pages, originally concluding my tale with the last sen- 
tence, ** you must, — ^it is a comfortable andorthod6x old fashion, — 
tell us a little about the fate of the other persons to whom you 
have introduced us : — the wretch Houseman ?" 
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'* Trae ; in the mysterious course of mortal affairs, the greater 
villain had e8oai>ea, the more ffenerous fallen. But though 
Houseman died without violence — died in his bed, as honest men 
die — we can scarcely believe that his life was not punislunent 
enough. He lived in strict seduadon— the seclusion of poverty, 
and maintained himself by dressing flax. His life was several 
times attempted by the mob, for he was an object of universal 
execration and horror ; and even ten years afterwards, when he 
died, his body was buried in secret at the dead of night— fixr the 
hatred of the world survived him ! " 

" And the corporaL did he marry in his old age ? " 

" Historv telleth of one Jacob Bunting, whose wife, several years 
younger tnan himself, played him certain sorry pranks with a 
rakish squire in the neigoourhood : the said Jacob knowing nothing 
thereof, but famishing great oblectation unto his neighoours by 
boasting Hiat he turned an excellent pennyby selling noultry to 
his honour above market prices,—* For Bessy, my girl, I'm a man 
of the world— augh ! ' " 

"Contented! a suitable fate for the old dog.^But Peter 
Dealtry?" 

" Of Peter Dealtry know we nothing more, save that we have 
seen at Grassdale churchyard a small tombstone inscribed to his 
memory, with the following sacred posy thereto appended : — 


' We floaritli, saith Hie holj text. 
One honr, and Are cut down the next i 
I WM like (rasa but 7eaterdap7» 
Bnt Death has mowed me into hay.' " * 

** And his namesake. Sir Peter Ghrindlescrew Hales ?" 

'* Went through a long life, honoured and respected, but met 
with domestic misfortunes in old age. His eldest son married a 
servant-maid, and his youngest daugnter *' 

** Eloped with the ^room ? " 

" By no means ; with a young spendthrift— the very picture of 
what Sir Peter was in his youth. They were both struck out of 
their father's will, and Sir Peter died in the arms of his eight 
remaining children, seven of whom never forgave his memory for 
not being the eighth, viz. chief heir." 

"And his contemporary, John Courtland, the non-hypochon- 
driac?" 

*'Died of sudden suffocation, as he was crossing Hounslow 
Heath." 

"But Lord ?" 

^ " Lived to a great age ; his last days, owing to ^wmg infirmi- 
ties, were spent out of the world ; every one pitied him, — it was 
the happiest time of his life ! " 

'* Dame Darkmans ? " 

" Was found dead in her bed ; ^m over-fatigae, it was sup* 

• Verbatim. 
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posed, in making: merry at the faneral of a young girl on the 
previous day." 

** Well !— -hem, — and so Walter and his cousin were really 
married ! And did they never return to the old manor-house ? " 

" No ; the memory that is allied only to melancholy grows sweet 
with years, and hallows the spot wnich it haunts; not so the 
memory allied to dread, terror, and something too of shame. 
Walter sold the property with some pangs of natural rogret; 
after his marriajge with Ellinor, he retunied abroad for some time, 
but finally settlmg in England, engaged in active life, and left to 
his posterity a name they still honour ; and to his country, the 
memory of some servioes that will not lightly pass away. 

"But one dread and gloomy remexnbranoe never forsook his 
mind, and exercised iJie most powerful influence over the actions 
and motives of his Ufe. In every emergency, in every temptation, 
there rose to Ms eyes the fate of him so gifted, so noble in much, 
so formed for greatness in all things, blasted by one crime— a crime, 
the offspring of bewildered reasonings — all the while speculatiag 
upon virtue. And that fate, revealing the darker secrets of our 
kmd, in which the true science of morals is chiefly found, taught 
him the twofold lessson, — caution for himself j and charity for 
others. He knew henceforth that even the criminal is not all 
evil; the angel within us is not easily expelled ; it survives sin, 
ay, and many sins, and leaves us sometimes in amaze and marvel 
at t^e good that lingers round the heart even of the hardiest 
offender. 

"And Ellinor clung with more than revived affection to one 
with whose lot she was now allied. Walter was her last tie upon 
earth, and in him she learned, day by day, more lavishly to 
treasure up her heart. Adversity and trial had ennobled the 
character of both ; and she who had so long seen in her cousin all 
she could love, beheld now in her husband all that she could 
venerate and admire. A certain religious fervour, in which, after 
the calamities of her family, she had indulged, continued with 
her to the last ; but (softened by human ties, and the reciproca- 
tion of earthly duties and affections), it was fortunately preserved 
either from the undue enthusiasm or the undue austerity into which 
it would otherwise, in all likelihood, have merged. What re- 
mained, however, uniting her most cheerful thoughts with some- 
tlung serious, and the happiest moments of the present with the 
dim and solemn forecast of the future, elevated her nature, not 
depressed, and made itself visible rather in tender than in sombre 
hues. And it was sweet, when the thought of Madeline and her 
father came across her, to recur at once for consolation to that 
heaven in which she believed their tears were dried, and their 
past sorrows but a forgotten dream ! There is, indeed, a time of 
life when these reflections make oui chief, though a melancholy, 

gleasure. As we grow older, and sometimes a hope, sometimes a 
iend, vanishes firom our path, the thon^ht of an immortality will 
press itself forcibly upon us ! and there, oy little and little, as the 
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ant piles grain after grain, the gamers of a fatare sustenance, we 
learn to carry our ]ioi>es, and harvest, as it were, our wishes. 

"Our cousins, then, were hapny. Happy, for they Wed one 
another entirely ; and on those who do so love, I sometimes think 
that, harring pnysical pain and extreme porerty, the ills of life 
fall with but idle malioe. Yes, they were happy, in spite of the 
past and in defiance of the future." 

" I am satisfied, then," said my Mend, — " and your tale is fiEurly 
done!" 



And now, reader, farewell ! If sometimes, as thou hast gone 
with me to this our parting spot, thou hast suffered thy companion 
to win the mastery over thine interest, to flash now on thy conTio- 
tions, to touch now thy heart, to guide thy hope,to excite thy terror, 
to gain, it may he, to the sources of thy tears — ^then is there a tie 
between thee and me which cannot readily be broken ! And when 
thou hearest the malice that wrongs affect the candour which 
should jud^e, shall he not find in tny sympathies the defence, or 
in thy onanty the indulgence, — of a fnend ? 



THE END. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 



In the preface to this Novel it was stated that the original 
intention of its Author was to compose, npon the facts of Aram's 
gloomy history, a tragedy instead of a romance. It may now be 
not altogether without interest for the reader, if I submit to his 
indulgence the rough outline of the earlier scenes in the fragment 
of a drama, which, in all probability, will never be finished. So 
far as I h^e gone, the construction of the tragedy differs, in some 
respects, materially from that of the tale, although the whole of 
what is now presented to the reader must be considered merely as 
a copy from the first hasty sketch of an xmcompleted design. 



November^ 1888. 



EUGENE ARAM, 



ACT I. Scene I. 

Araw^M Apartmewt— 'Books, Maps, and Scientific Insirumenis scattered 
around. In everything else tne appearance of the greatest poverty, 

Ut Creditor (behind the icenes).—! must be paid. Three moons 
have flitted since 
You pledged your word to me. 

2nd Cfred, And me ! 

Srd Cred, And me ! 

Aram {entering). Away, I tell ye ! Will ye rend my garb ? 
Away ! to-morrow. Gentle sirs, to-morrow. 

Isi Cred, This is your constant word. 

2nd Cred, We'll wait no more. 

Aram, Ye'll wait no more ? Enough ! be seated, sirs, 
Pray ye, be seated. Well ! with searching eyes 
Ye do survey these walls ! Contain they aught— 
Nay, take your leisure^to annul your claims ? 
(Turning to Ist Cred,) See, sir, yon books— they're yours, if you 

but tear 
That fragment of spoiled paper— be not backward, 
I give them with good will. This one is Greek ; 
A golden work— sweet sir — a ffolden work ; 
It teaches us to bear— what I nave borne ! — 
And to forbear men's ills, as you have done. 

1** Cred, You mock me. Well 

Aram, Mock! mock! Alas! my friend, 

Do rags indulge in jesting ? Fie, sir, fie ! 

(Turning to 2nd Cred,) You will not wrong me so ? On your receipt 
Take this round orb ; it miniatures the world, — 
And in its study I forgot the world ! 
Take this, yon table ;— a poor scholar's fare 
Needs no such proud support :— yon bed, too ! (Sleep 
Is Night's sweet angel, leading fallen Man 
Thro yielding airs to Youth's lost paradise ; 
But Sleep and I have quarrell'd) ; take it, sir! 

2nd Cred, (muttering to the others,) Come, we most leave him to 
the law, or famine. 
Yoa see his goods were oosUy at a groat ! 

z 2 
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Itt Cred, Well« henoeforth I will grow more wise ! *TiB said 
Learning is better than a house or lands. 
Let me be modest ! T<eamiTig shall go free ; 
o^ive me security in house and lands. 
Zrd Cred, {fingering after the other two depart^ offere a piece of 
money to Aram,) Iliere, man; I oame to menace yon 
with law 

And gaols. You're poorer than I thooght you !— there 

Aram {looking at the money). What ! uid a beggar* too ! 'Tis 
' Aty welL 



Good sir, Tm grateful — ^I will not refuse you : 
'Twill win back Plato from the crabbed hands 
Of him who lends on all things. Thank you, sir ; 
Plato and I will thank you. 

Zrd Cred, Crazed, poor scholar 1 

111 take my little one from school tnu day ! 

Bern n. 

Aram, Bogues thrive in ease ; and fools STow rich with toil ; 
Wealth's wanton eye on Wisdom coldlT dweUs, 
And turns to dote upon the green ^outn, Folly — 

life, yile life, with what soul-layish love 

We cfing to thee — ^when all thy charms are fled — 

Yea, the more foul thy withering aspect grows. 

The steadier bums our i>assion to possess thee. 

To die : ay, there's the euro— the plashing stream 

That girds these walls— the drug of the duink weeds 

That rot the air below ; these hoard the balm 

For broken, pining, and indignant hearts. 

But the wiUiL Hope forbids me to be wise : 

And, when I turn to these, Woe's only mends— [Potn^ii^ to hi$ 

books,'] 
And with their weird and eloquent voices, soothe 
The lulled Babel of the world within, 

1 can but dream that my vex'd years at last 
Shall find the quiet of a hermit's cell. 

And far from men's rude malice or low scorn* 

Beneath the loved gaze of the lambent stars ; 

And with the hollow rocks, and sparry caves^ 

And mystic waves, and music-murmuring winds— 

My oracles and co-mates — ^watch my life 

Gude down the stream of knowledge, and behold 

Its waters with a musing stillness glass 

The smiles of Natore ana the eyes of Heaven ! 

BCElfJR HI. 

JSnter BoTELSB, slowhf vatehimg Umf ae he remame eHeni amd in 
thoitffhtf BOTBISB touckee him on the ehotUder. 

Boteler. How now! what! gloomy? and th« dsy to bright I 
Why, the old dog that guards tlie ooort below 
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Hath crept from oat his ^irooden den, and diakat 
His ^y aide in the fresh and merry air ; 
Tunmgr his sullen and snspioioos hark 
Into a whine of welcome as I pass'd. 
Come, rouse thee, Aram \ let ns forth. 

Aram, Nay, friend. 

My spirit lackeys not the moody skies. 
Nor changes— mijjht or darkling^— with their change. 
Farewell, good neighbour ; I must work this day ; — 
Behold my tools — and scholars toU alone ! 

Boteler. Tush! a few minutes wasted upon me 
May well be spared from this long summer day. 
Hast heard the news } Monson ? — ^thou know'st the man ? 

Aram, I do remember. S0 was poor, I knew him. 

Boteler, But he is poor no more. The all-changing wheel 
Boll'd round, and scatter'd riohes on his hearth. 
A distant kinsman, while he liyed, a nigvard, 
Generous in death hath left his grateful heir 
In our good neighbour. Why, you seem not glad ; 
Does it not please you } 

Aram, Yes. 

Boteler, And so it shoxdd ; 

'Tis a noor fool, but honest. Had Dame Fate 
Done this for you— for me : — 'tis true our brains 
Had taui^ht us better how to spend tiie dross ; 
But earth hath worse men than our neighbour. 

Aram, Ay, 

" Worse men ! " it may be so ! 

Boteler, Would I were rich ! 

What loyal service, what oomplacent friendship, 
What ^cious love upon the ups of Beauty, 
Bloom mto life beneath the beams of ffold. 
Yenus and Bacchus, the bright Gare-aispeliers, 
Are never seen but in the train of Fortune. 
Would I were rich ! 

Aram. Shame on thy low ambition ! 

Would J were rich too ; — ^but for other aims. 
Oh ! what a glorious and time-hallow'd world 
Would I invoke around me : and wall in 
A haunted solitude with those bright souls, 
That, with a still and warning aspect, gaze 
Upon us from the hallowing shroud of books ! 
Bv Heaven, there should not be a seer who left 
The world one doctrine, but I*d task his lore, 
And commune with his spirit ! All the truths 
Of all the tongues of earth— I'd have them all, 
Had I the golden speU to raise their ghosts ! 
I'd build me domes, too ; from whose giddy height 
My soul would watch the night stars, and tmspnere 
The destinies of man, or track the ways 
Of God from world to world; pursue the winds, 
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The olondfl that womb the thunder— to their home ; 

Invoke and conquer Nature — share her throne 

On earth, and ooean. and the ohainlefls air ; 

And on the Titan faorios of old truths 

Baise the bold spirit to a height with heaven ! 

Would— would my life might boast one year of wealth. 

Though death should bound it ! 

Boteler, Thou mayst have thv wish ! 

Aram {rapt and ahstractedly). Who spoke? Metnought I heazd 
my genius say— 
Myevil geniuB—" Thou ma^ have thy wish 1 " 

ioteler. Thou heardst aright ! Monson this eve will paw 
Bv Nid's swift wave ; he bears his gold with him ; 
The spot is lone— untenanted— remote : 
And, if thou hast but oourage,— one bold deed. 
And one short moment— thou art poor no more ! 

Aram (after a pause^ turning his eyes slowly on Boteler) . Boteler, 
was that tny yoiee ? 

Boteler, ^ How oouldst thou doubt it ? 

Aram, Methought its tone seem'd changed ; and now iwA»l»^nlr«, 
Now, that I look upon thy face, my eyes 
Discover not its old familiar aspect. 
Thou'rt very sure thy name is Boteler ? 

Boteler, Pshaw, 

Thou'rt dreaming still :— awake, and let thy mind 
And heart drink all I breathe into thy ear. 
I know thee, Aram, for a man humane. 
Gentle and musing ; but withal of stuff 
That might have made a warrior ; and desires, 
Though of a subtler nature than my own, 
As high, and hard to limit. Care and want 
Have made thee what they made thy Mend long since. 
And when I wound my heart to a resolve. 
Dangerous, but fraught with profit, I did fix 
On tnee as one whom Fate and Nature made 
A worthy partner in the nameless deed. 

Aram, Go on. I pray thee pause not. 

Boteler, There remain 

Few words to body forth my full design. 
Know that— at my advice— this eve the guU'd 
And credulous fool of Fortune ouits his nome. 
Say but one word, and thou shalt share with me 
I^e gold he bears about him. 

Aram, At what price ? 

Boteler, A little courage. 

Aram, And my soul !— No more. 

I see your project 

Boteler, And embrace it } 

Aram, Lo ! 

How many deathful, dread, and ghastly snares 
Encompass him whom the stark hunger gnaw^, 
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And the grim demon Pentuy shuts from out 

The golden Eden of his hright desires ! 

To-day, I thought to slay myself, and die, 

No single hope once won ! — and now I hear 

Dark words of hlood, and quaH not, nor recoil. — 

'Tis hut a death in either case :— or mine 

Or that poor dotard's !— And tne guilt— the guilt, — 

Why, what is ffuilt ?— A word ! We are the tools, 

From hirth to deatii, of Destiny : and shaped. 

For sin or virtue, hy the iron force 

Of the unseen,hut unresisted, hands 

Of Fate, the auffust oompeller of the world. 

Boteler (asid&i. It works. Behold the devil at all hearts ! 
I am a soldier, and inived to hlood ; 
But he hath lived with moralists forsooth. 
And yet one word to tempt him, and one sting 
Of the food-oraving clay, and the meek sage 
Grasps at the crime he shuddered at hefore. 

Aram {abruptly). Thou hast broke thy fast this morning ? 

Boteler. Ay, in truth. 

Aram, But / have not since yestermom, and ask'd 
In the belief that certain thoughts uuwont 
To blacken the still mirror of my mind 
Might be the phantoms of the sickening flesh 
And the faint nature. I was wrong ; since you 
Share the same thoughts, nor suffer the same ills. 

Boteler, Indeed, I knew not this. Come to my roof : 
'Tis poor, but not so bare as to deny 
A soldier^s viands to a scholar's wants. 
Come, and we'U talk this over. I perceive 
That your bold heart already is -prepared, 
And tne details alone remain. — Come, friend, 
Lean upon me, for you seem weak : the air 
Will breathe this languor into health. 

Aram, Your hearth 

Is widow'd,— we shall be alone ? 

Boteler. Alone. 

Aram, Come, then ; — ^the private way. We'll shun the crowd ; 
I do not love the insolent eyes of men. 

«««««« 

Scene. 
{Ntght-^a wild and gloomy Forest — ike River at a distance.) 

Bnter Abam slowly, 

Aram, Were it but done, methinks 'twould scarce bequeath 
Much food for that dull hypocrite Remorse. 
'Tis a fool less on earth ! — a clod— a grain 
From the o'er-rich creation ; — ^be it so. 
But I, in one brief year, coxdd give to men 
More solid, glorious, undecaying good 
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Than his whole life oouid purchase t—yet without 
The pitiful and niggard d^ss he wastes, 
And I for lacking starve, my power is naught, 
And the whole good undone ! Where, then, uie eriaM^ 
Though by dread means to compass that bright end ? 
And yet—and yet— I falter, and my flesh 
Creeps, and the horror of a ghastly thought 
Makes stiff my hair, — my blood is cold,— mv ksMs 
Do smite each other,--Hmd throughout my irame 
Stem manhood melts away. Blow forth, sweet air» 
Brace the mute nerves,— release the ffathering iee 
That curdles up my veins, — call forth the sou, 
That, with a steady and unfailing front, 
Hath look'd on want, and woe, and early death — 
And walk'd with thee, sweet air, upion tny oourse 
Away from earth through the rejoicing heaven I 
Who moves there ? Bpeak !— ^who art thou ! 

soBKE y. 

JEfUer BOTBLES. 

Boteler. Murdoch Botelff I 

Hast thou forestall'd me ? Come, this bodeth wall : 
It proves thy courage, Aram. 

Aram, Rather say 

The restless fever that doth spur us on 
From a dark thought unto a darker deed. 

Boteler. He should have come ere this* 

Aram. I pray thee, B0tekr» 

Is it not told of some great painter— whom 
Eome bore, and earth yet worships— that he slew 
A man— a brother man — and without ire, 
But with cool heart and hand, that he might fix 
His gaze upon the wretch's dying pangs ; 
And by them learn what mortal throes to paint 
On the wrung features of a suffering Qtodi 

Boteler. Ay : I have heard the tale. 

Aram, And he is honovur'd. 

Men vaunt his ^lory. but forget his ffuilt. 
They see the triumph ; nor, with woitish tongues, 
Feed on the deed from which the triumph grew. 
Is it not BO ? 

Boteler. Thou triffest : this is no hour 
For the light legends of a gossip's lore 

Aram. Peace, man ! 1 did out question of the fact. 
Enough. — ^I marvel why our victim lingers ? 

Boteler. Hush ! dost thou hear no footstep ?— -Ha, he coniea I 
I see him by yon pine-tree. Look, he smiles ; 
Smiles as he walks, and sings 

Aram. Alas 1 poor fool I 

So sport we all, while over us the pell 
Hangs, and Fate's viewless hands prepare our shroud. 
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ScmfE YI. 

IM^r MoJTBOV. 

Monaon, Ye haye not waited, sin } 

Boteler. Nav, name it not. 

Monson. The nights are lon^ and brignt : an honr the less 
Makes little discount from the tune. 

Aram, An hour J 

What deeds an honr may witness ! 

Mon8on, It is true. 

(To J?ofefer).— Doth he npbraid ?— he has a gloomy brov; 
1 like him not. 

Boteler, The husk hides goodly fruit. 
'Tis a deep scholar, Monson ; and die gloom 
Is not of malice, but of learned thought. 

Monson, Say'st thou ?— I love a scholar. Let hb on : 
We will not trayel far to-night 

Aram, Not far! 

Boteler, Why, as our limbs avail ;— ^ou hast the gold } 

Monson, Ay, and my wife suspects not. {Lauffhimj, 

Boteler, Gome, that's well. 

I'm an old soldier, Monson, and I love 
This bafflinff of the Church's cankering ties. 
We'll find thee other wives, my friena ! — ^Who holds 
The golden lure shall have no lack of loves. 

H^&nson, Ha ! ha ! — ^both wise and merry. ( To Aram) . — Come, 
sir, on. 

Aram, I follow. 
{Aside)-^ Can men sin thus in a dream ? 

SoEirs. 

Scene changes to a different part of the Forest — a eave^ overhung with 
jWe cmd other trees — the Moon at her /ktll^ htti Clouds are rolling 
swiftly over her (2wo— AlUM rushes from the Cavern, 

Aram, 'Tis done !— 'tis done—'tis done ! 

A life is gone 
Out of a crowded world ! I struck no more ! 
Oh, God ! — I did not slay him !— 'twas not /.' 

{Enter BOTBLBB more slowly from the Cotve, and looking round.) 

Boteler, Why didst thou leave me ere our task was o'er ? 

Aram, Was ne not dead, then ? Did he breathe again ? 

Or cry, " Help, help I" i did not stike the blow ! 

Boteler. Dead 1 — and no witness save the blinded bat ! 
But the gold, Aram ! thou didst leave the gold } 

Aram, The gold ! I had forgot. Thou hast the gold. 
Come, let us share, and part 

Boteler, Not here ; the spot 

Is open, and the rolling moon may light 
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Some wanderer's footsteps hither. To the deeps 
Whid^ the stars pierce not— of the inmost wood — 
We will withdraw and share— and weave our plans, 
So that the world may know not of this deed. 

Aram, Then sayest well ! I did not strike the blow ! 
How red the moon looks I let ns hide from her ! 



ACTH. 

(Time, Ten Tears a^r the date of thejint Aet,) 

SCEKE I. 
JPeataiUi dameimg^a beautiful Wood Seene-^ Cottage m fhefnmj 

MABEinnS— LiUCBOUBN—MlOHABL, 

(Lakboubk comet forward,) 

Come, my sweet Madeline, though onr fate denies 
The pomp by which the ffreat and wealthy mark 
The white days of their lot, at least thy sire 
Can light with joyous faces and glad hearts 
The annual mom which brought so £edr a boon. 
And blest his rude hearth wiw a diild like thee. 

Madeline, My father, my dear father, since that mom 
The sun hath oaU'd from out the depth of time 
The shapes of twenty summers : and no hour 
That did not own to Heaven thy love— thy care. 

Lamhourn, Thou hast repaid me ; ana mine eyes o'erflow 
With tears that tell thy virtues, my sweet child ; 
For ever from thy oradle thou wert fill'd 
With meek and gentle thought ; thy step was soft, 
And thy voice tender : and within tnine eyes, 
And on thy cloudless brow, lav deeply glass'd 
The quiet and the beauty of tny soul. 
As thou didst grow in years, the love and power 
Of nature waxed upon thee ; thou wouldist pore 
On the sweet stillness of the summer Mils, 
Or the hush'd face of waters, as a book 
Where God had written beauty : and in turn 
Books grew to thee, as Nature s page had grown, 
And study and lone musing nursea thy youth. 
Yet wert thou ever woman in thy mood, 
And soft, thoiigh serious ; nor in abstract thought 
Lost household zeal, or the meek cares of love. 
Bless thee, my child. Thou look'st aibund for ona 
To chase the paler rose from that pure cheek, 
And the vague sadness horn those loving eyes. 
Nay, turn not, Madeline, for I know, in tratii, 
Ko man to whom I would so freely give 
Thv hand as his— no man so full of wisdom* 
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And yet so gentle in his bearing of it ; 

1^0 man so landly in his thougfits of others — 

So rigid of all Tirtaes in himself; 

As tms same learned wonder, Eugene Aram. 

Mcuieline, In sooth his name sounds lovelier for thy praise ; 
Would he were by to hear it I for methinks 
His nature given too mnoh to saddening thought, 
And words like thine would oheer it. Oft he sti^ 
And mutters to himself, and folds his arms, 
And traces with keen eyes the empty air ; 
Then shakes his headL and smiles— no happy smile ! 

Lambourn, It is the way with students, for they live 
In an ideal world, and people this 
With shadows thrown £rom fftir^ forms afar. 
Fear not !--thy love, like some uir mom of May, 
Shall ohase the dreams in clothing earth with bieHBiuty. 
But the noon wanes, and yet he does not come. 
Neighbours, has one amongst you seen this day 
The scholar Aram ? ^ 

Michael, By the hoary oak 

That overhangs the brook, I marked this mom 
A bending figure, motionless and lonely. 
I near'd it, but it heard— it saw me— not ; 
It spoke— 1 listen'd — and it said, " Ye leaves 
Thax from the old and changeful branches fall 
Upon the waters, and are borne away 
whither none know, ye are men's worthless lives ; 
Nor boots it whether ye drop off by time. 
Or the rude anger of some violent wind 
Scatter ye ere your hour. Amidst the mass 
Of your green life, who misses one lost leaf ? " 
He said no more ; then I did come beside 
The speaker: it was Aram. 

Madeline {aside). Moody ever ! 
And jet he says, he loves me and is happy ! 

Michael, But he seem'd gaU'd and sore at my approach ; 
And when I told him I was nither boimd, 
And ask'd if auffht I should convey from him, 
He frown'd, ana coldly turning on his heel, 
Answer'd — that *' he snould meet me." I was pain'd 
To think that I had vez'd so good a man. 

1st Neighbour, kj, he is good as wise. All men love Aram. 

2nd Neighbour, And with what justice I My old dame's com- 
plaint 
Had baffled all the leeches : but his art, 
Prom a few simple herbs, oistill'd a spirit 
Has made her young again. 

Zrd Neighbour, By his advice, 

And foresight of the seasons, i did till 
My land, and now my granaries scarce can hold 
Their golden wealth ; while those who mock'd his words 
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Can scarcely from hard earth and treacherous air 
Win aught to keep the wolf from off their door. 

MicMtel, And while he stoops to what poor man ahonld kii0ir» 
They say that in the deep and secret lore 
That scholars mostly prize, he hath no peer. 
Old men, who pale and care-begone have liyed 
A life amidst their books, will, at his name, 
Lift up their hands, and cry, " The wondrous man ! " 

Lambourn. His birthplaoe must thank Fortune for the HxoB 
That he one day will win it. 

Michciel, Dost thou know 

Whence Aram came, ere to these hamlet soenes 
Ten summers since he wander'd ? 

Lambourn, Michael, no ! 
'Twas from some distant nook of our fsir isle. 
But he so sadly flies frpm what hath ohanoed 
In his more youthful life, and there would seem 
So much of winter in those April days. 
That I have shunn'd vain question of the past. 
Thus much I learn : he hatn no kin aliTe ; 
No parent to exult in such a son. 

MichaeL Poor soul! You spake of sadness. Know you iriiy 
So good a man is sorrowful } — 

Zamboum. Methinks 

He hath been tried— not lightlj— by the sharp 
And everlasting curse to learning doom'd, 
That which poor labour bears without a sigh. 
But whose mere breath can wither genius — ^Want ! 
Want, the harsh, hoary beldame-7-tne obsoene 
Witch that hath power o'er brave men's thews and nenreii 
And lifts tlfe mind from out itself. 

Michael, Why think you 

That he hath been thus cross'd ? His means appear 
Enough, at least for his subdued desires. 

Lanibourn. I'll tell thee wherefore. Do but speak of waat^ 
And lo ! he winces, and his nether lip 
Quivers impatient, and he sighs, and frowns, 
And mutters — ** Hunger is a fearful thing ; 
And it is terrible that man's high soul 
Should be made barren in its purest aims 
Bv the mere lack of the earth s yellow clay." 
Then will he pause — and pause---and come at last 
And put some pettv moneys in my hand. 
And cry^ " Go, feed the wretch ; ne must not starve, 
Or he will sin. Men's throats are scarcely Mie 
While Hunger prowls beside them ! " 

Michael, The kind man ! 

But this comes only from a gentle heart. 
Not from a tried one. 

Lambourn. Nay, not wholly so i 

For I have heard him, as he tum'd away, 
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Matter, in itifled toiiM, "No man can tell 

What want is in his brother man, nnless 

Want's self hath tauffht him, — as the fiend tavffht me ! " 

Michael, And hatn he ne'er enlarged upon these word0» 
Nor lit 'them into clearer knowledge by 
A more pronounced detail ? 

Zambourn, No ; nor have I 

Much sought to question. In my younger daya 
Ipass'd much time amid the scholar raoe, 
The learned lamps which light the unpilying world 
By their own seli-oonsuming. They are proud-- 
A proud and iealouB tribe— «nd proud men loathe 
To speak of foTmei suffering : most of all 
Want's suffering, in the which the bitterest sting 
Is in the humiliation ; therefore I 
Cover the past with silence. But whate'er 
His origin or early fate, there lives 
None whom I hold more deaiiy, or to whom 
My hopes so well could trust my Madeline's lot. 

2%« Crowd at the hack of ihe Stage ffivee way— AsiJf slowly eniere-^ 
The Neighbours greet him with respect, several appear to thtmk him/ot 
various benefits or charities — fferetums the greeSmg im dumb show,wHh 
great appearance of modesty. 

Aram, Nay, nay. good neighbours, ye do make me blush 
To thick that to so large a store of praise 

There goes so poor desert. My Madeline ! — Sweet, 

I see thee, and air brightens ! 

Lambourn, You are late — 

But not less welcome. On my daughter's birthday 
You scarce should be the last to wish her joy. 

Aram, Joy--joy ! — Is life so poor and harsh a boon 
That we should hail each vear that wears its gloss 
And glory into winter ? Shall we crown 
With roses Time's bald temples, and rejoice — 
For what? — ^thatwe are hastening to the grave? 
No, no ! — I cannot look on thy younr brow, 
Beautiful Madeline ! nor, upon the day 
Which makes thee one year nearer unto Heaven, 
Feel sad for Earth, whose very soul thou art ; — • 
Or art, at least,' to me !—for wert thou not. 
Earth would be dead and wither'd as the clay 
Of her own offspring when the breath departs. 

Lambourn, I scarce had thought a scholar's dusty tomes 
Could teach hi? lips the golden ways to woo. 
Howbeit, in all times, man never learns 
To love, nor leams to flatter. 

Well, my Mends, 
Will ye within ? — our simple fare invites. 
Aram, when thou hast made thy peace with Madeliiie» 
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We shall be ^lad to weioome thee.— -(^<' Miehael) This lore 
Is a most rigid fiEwter, and would oome 
To a qmck ending in an Epicure. 

\JSxeuni Lahboubn, Ut€ Nnffhbaurt, ke. 

Scene III. 
Madeline and Abau. 

Aram. Alone with thee ! — ^Peaoe comes to earth again. 
Beloved! would onr life oonld, like a brook 
Waterinpr a desert, glide unseen away, 
Murmuring our own heart's music, —which is Iotc, 
And glassing only Heayen,— which is love's life ! 
I am not made to live among mankind ! 
They stir dark memory from unwUlin^ sleep, 

Anct but no matter. Madeline, it is strange 

That one like thee, for whom, metmnks, fair I^ve 
Should wear its bravest and most ^^alknt garb. 
Should e'er have cast her heart's noh frei^t upon 
A thing like me, — ^not fashion'd in the mould 
Which wins a maiden's eye, — austere of Ufe, 
And grave and sad of bearing, — and so long 
Inured to solitude, as to have grown 
A man that hath the shape, but not the soul, 
Of the world's inmates. 

Madeline. 'Tis for that I loved. 

The world I love not— therefore I love thee I 
Come, shall I tell thee, — ^'tis an oft-told tale, 
Yet never wearies,— by what bright degrees 
Thy empire rose, till it o'erspread my soul. 
And made my aU of being love ? Thou knowest 
When first thou earnest into these lone retreats, 
M^ years yet dwelt in childhood ; but my thoughts 
Went deeper than my playmates'. Books I loved, 
But not toe books that woo a woman's heart ; — 
I loved not tales of war and stem emprise, 
And man let loose on man— dark deeds^ of which 
The name was glory, but the nature crime, — 
Kpr themes of vulgar love — of maidens' hearts 
Won by small worth, set off by gaudy show ; — 
Those tales which win the wiloer hearts, in me 
Did move some anger and a world of scorn. 
All that I dream'd of imnpathy was siven 
Unto the lords of Min^the victor cmefs 

Of Wisdom — or of Wisdom's music— Song ; i 

And as I read of them, I dream'd, and drew 

In my soul's colours, shapes my soul might love, ^ 

And, loving, worship,— tney were like to thee ! 
Thou earnest unknown and lonely. — and around 
Thy coming, and thv bearing, ana ihy mood 
Hung mysteryi— ana, in guessing at its due, , 

Mystery grew interest^ and the interest love I 
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Aram (aside) . woman ! how from that which she should shun, 
Does the poor laifler draw what charms her most ! 

Madeline, Then, as Time won thee frequent to our hearth, 
Thou from thy learning's height didst stoop to teach me 
Natcure's more gentle secrets — ^the sweet lore 
Of the green herb and the bee-worshipp'd flower ; 
And when the night did o'er this nether earth 
Distil meek quiet, and the heart of Heaven 
With loye grew breathless, thou wert wont to raise 
My wild thoughts to the weird and solemn stars ; 
Tdl of each orb the courses and the name ; 
And of the winds, the clouds, th' invisible air, 
Make eloquent difloonrse ; until methought 
No human life, but some diviner spirit 
Alone could preach such truths of things divine. 
And so — andTso 

Aram, From heaven we tum'd to earth, 

And Thought did father Passion ?— Gentlest love ! 
If thou couldst know how hard it is for one 
Who takes such feeble pleasure in this earth. 
To worship aught earth-bom, thou'dst learn how wild 
The wonder ofmy passion and thy power. 
But ere three days are past thou wilt be mine ! 
And mine for ever ! On, delicious thought ! 
How glorious were the future, could I shut 
The past— the nast— from—Ha I what stirr'd ? didst hear 
Madeline, — didst hear ? 

Madeline, Hear what I— the very air 

lies quiet as an infant in its sleep. 

Aram (looking round). Methought I heard 

Madeline, What, love ? 

Aram, It was a cheat 

Of these poor fools, the senses. Come, thy hand ; 
I love to feel thy touch, thou art so pure — 
So soft— flo saoied in thy loveliness. 
That I feel safe with thee ! Oreat God himself 
Would shun to latmch upon tiie brow of guilt 
His bolt while thou wert by ! 

Madeline. Alas, alas I 

Why dost thou talk of guilt ? 

Aram, Did I, sweet love, 

Itid I say guilt ?— it is an ugly word. 
Why, sweet, indeed— did I say guilt, mv Madeline ? 

Madeline, In truth you did. Your Land is dry— ^the pulse 
Beats quick and fever'd : you consume too much 
Of life m thought— you over-rack the nerves — 
And thus a shadow bids them quail and tremble ; 
But when I queen it, Eugene, o'er your home, 
I'll see this fault amended. 

Aram, Ay, thou shalt, — 

In sooth thou shalt. i 
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Scene IV. 

Snter MlCHASL. 

Michael. Friend Lambonm sends his greeting, 
And prays you to his simple banqnet. 

Madeline ^ Come t 

His raciest wine will in my father's cnp 
Seem dim till yon can pledge him. Engene, come. #^ 

Aram, And if I linger o*cr the draught, sweet lore, 
Thou'lt know I do but unger o'er the wish 
For thee, which sheds its blessing on the bowl. 

• •••*• 

BOJcKE. 

Suntet — a Wood scene — a Cottage at a distance — in the foreground a 

Woodman feUing wood. 

Enter ASLktL 

Wise men have praised the peasant's thoughtless lot, 
And learned pride nath envied humble toil : 
If they were right, why, let us bum our books, 
And sit us down, andjplay the fool with Time, 
Mocking the prophet Wisdom's grave decrees. 
And walling this trite fseseitt with dark clouds, 
Till niffht Incomes our nature, and the ray 
Ev'n of the stars but meteors that withdraw 
The wandering spirit from the sluggish rest 
Which makes its proper bliss. I will accost 
This denizen of toil, who, with hard hands. 
Prolongs from dav to day unthinking life. 
And ask if A« be happy.— Friend, pood eve. 

Woodman, 'Tis tne great scholar !— Worthy sir, good eve. 

Aram, Thou seem'st o'erwom : through this long summer day 
Hast thou been labouring in the lonely glen } 

Woodman, Ay, save one hour at noon. 'Tis weary work ; 
But men like me, good sir, must not ^pine 
At work which fe^s tlie craving moutns at home. 

Aram, Then thou art happy, friend, and with content 
Thy life hath made a compact. Is it so ? 

Woodman, Why. as to that, sir, I must surely feel 
Some panffs when 1 behold the ease with which 
The wealmy live ; while I, through heat and cold, 

Can scarcely conquer famine. 

• **••• 

«^« In this scene Boteler (the Hooseman of the norel) is agiin intxodocetL 
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